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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1849. 


Art. I. (1.) The History of England, from the Accession of James II. 
By T. B. Macautay. Vols. 1&2. London, 1848. 

(2.) Essays contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By T. B. Ma- 
caULaY. 3 vols. 


Macautay has a great name in contemporary literature. He 
has the rare privilege of a popularity which in no respect dero- 
tes from his dignity as a serious writer. Captivating young 
Fadies, amusing stupid officers in a club-room, setting young 
critics on the hopeless task of imitating him, he preserves all the 
while the character of a dignified writer appealing to the most 
cultivated audience. He Tse made his reputation by reviews; 
and this reputation is as extensive as if he had been a popular 
novelist. Nor have these reviews owed their celebrity to the 
iquancy of politics, or to the fierce partizanship of polemics. 
heir value is not factitious. He has not lampooned the govern- 
ment; nor has he alarmed the church. Historical and biogra- 
ae essays, treated purely as matters of literature, have won 
or him his spurs. 

It becomes an interesting subject of inquiry to ascertain b 
what qualities this success has been achieved, and to assign, if 
possible, the positive value of these writings. If you examine 
closely you will observe that this brilliant and fascinating writer 
has in a very small degree the qualities which usually distinguish 
great writers, although he undoubtedly possesses a rare combina- 
tion of qualities. No one can say that he is endowed with a loft 
imagination ; with remarkable humour or wit; with dramatic 
power; with deep thought, or close and pressing logic. He is 
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not a poet, not a wit, not a thinker; what is he, then? A rheto- 
rician. The rhetoricians do not take the highest rank; but 
Macaulay takes the highest rank among rhetoricians. He has 
imagination enough, wit enough, and logic enough, to make a 
rare expositor of other men’s thoughts—to paint striking pictures 
—to popularize a truth—and to leave a question clearer in every 
mind. The clearness of his exposition and the charm of his style 
are unrivalled. But, after all, it is only exposition and style, it is 
not discovery, it is not addition to our knowledge that we are 
called upon to admire. 

Let us hope that our endeavour to characterize his writin 
not be misunderstood. Our object is critical, not aiea ; 
do not wish to depreciate, but to analyze. If the term rhetori- 
cian carries with it some contemptuous associations, we disclaim 
them here. We would employ another term, if another term 
would as well express our meaning. Our admiration for Macau- 
lay is hearty and unfeigned; but, because we attempt to explain 
it, let no one say— 


will 
we 


“ Cest médire avec art, 
C’est avec respect enfoncer le poignard.” 

A lark is admired for its own qualities, not for the predato 
qualities of an eagle ; to say that it cannot sweep the sky wi 
untiring wing, gaze upon the sun, or carry off a lamb in its talons, 
is not to throw a slur on its capacities. Had Macaulay come before 
us in the character of a poet or a philosopher, there would have 
been contempt in styling him a rhetorician ; but making his ap- 
pearance as an expositor, there can be no contempt in saying that 
the kind of exposition he adopts is the rhetorical kind. 

Let us examine these writings. The first thing we remark is 
the absence of new ideas. Not only has he brought no addition 
to our stock, but he has not even revived old principles fallen into 
undeserved neglect, and which might still serve as guiding lights. 
In one word there is nothing in these essays which marks out the 
writer as a teacher. Not a new fact, not a discovery, not even an 
intimation of where discoveries are to be made, will you detect in 
these brilliant pages. He is an expositor, not a seeker. His 
learning is vast, incalculable; few men have read so much, and 
fewer remember so well what they have read. But the strength 
of his memory absorbs the vital powers of his brain: it is either 
the cause or the effect of his want of original power; the cause, if 
its activity keeps down the activity of other faculties; the effect, 
if the indolence of other faculties admits of its activity being un- 
controlled. Explain it how you will, there can be no dispute as 
to the fact of his mind being occupied with arranging the mate- 
rials gleaned from books, rather than with furnishing the mate- 
rials of which books are made. ; 
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Connected with this is the deficiency of speculative power, 
which we have next to notice. There is no trace here of a mind 
which has wrestled with doubt—of a mind which has striven with 
eagerness and sincerity to penetrate the mysterious problems 
which have from all time pressed themselves upon the attention 
of mankind. We do not blame him for not being a metaphysi- 
cian, for not having published theological speculations, and added 
his erroneous system to the errors of thousands. Every writer is 
not bound to be a philosopher; even a thoughtful writer is not 
bound to propose a definite system. But no man can be a great 
writer who is not a thinker—who has not in his time profoundly 
meditated on those problems which are of all time. No man 
speaking to men can exercise any durable influence over them 
unless he has like them doubted, like them struggled, and like 
them believed. 

Do we not all live encompassed by mysteries which we know we 
cannot penetrate, and which irresistibly call upon us to penetrate 
them? Do we not the profound words of Githe, 
that man is not born to solve the mystery of existence; but he 
must nevertheless attempt it, in order that he may learn how to 
keep within the limits of the knowable? These struggles leave 
their traces even on the serenest minds, and are reflected in the 
clearest style. Where shall we seek a better instance than Géthe, 
who certainly avoided anything like dogmatic exposition, but 
whose slightest writings give intimations of ‘a soul that speaketh 
from the everlasting deeps.’ No man who has —— writes 
without suggesting thought. The style of a boy or of a woman 
who has had little experience of life is not more distinct from that 
of aman whom experience has modified, than is the style of 
ordinary men from those who have yielded up their souls to 
patient meditation. 

Macaulay’s mind seems constitutionally unfit for meditation. 
Mystery is to him mere darkness. All sense of the infinite is 
deficient in him. That which is finite, visible, and palpable he 
can understand and can occupy himself about; that, and that 
only. Abstract questions, when they do not excite his scorn, are 
at the best too remote from him to admit of his turning his mind 
in their direction. His mind is eminently concrete. Thi 
group themselves before it into pictures; thoughts consolidate 
themselves into azioms. All that is wavering, indeterminate, 
and refuses to group itself in this distinct way, is to him as if it 
were not. Beyond the pillars of Hercules his mental geography 

laces chaos: the undiscovered, undiscoverable, consequently un- 
interesting, bourne. 

This is so remarkable a trait in his mind that we were led to 
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examine his earliest efforts, to see if in them no traces of youthful 
culation could be found. His first articles appeared in 
1824. Charles Knight established a magazine (Knight’s Quar- 
terly M —_ to which Mackworth Praed, Moultrie, Barry St. 
Leger, M. D. Hill, and other young and able writers, contributed. 
Macaulay’s contributions were his famous songs of the Huguenots 
and songs of the civil war, together with prose essays on Mit- 
ford’s Greece, the Athenian Orators, Dante, Petrarch, anda Con- 
versation between Milton and Cowley on the Civil War. The 
subjects, no less than their treatment, are indicative of the future 
historical essayist. Not a trace of the thinker is visible. Just 
free from college, forming his opinions at a time when the great 
uestions would be most likely to vex his mind, at a time when 

e future statesman and the fature merchant are troubled with 
meivings which seldom revisit them in the turmoil of after-life, 
we see Macaulay as calm and untroubled—as comfortable in his 
immunity from doubt—as if he had already (to use the a 
of Sartor Resartus) passed through the everlasting Nay into the 
everlasting Yea. 

Macaulay has read the writings of numerous philosophers— 
what has he not read?—but he has never thought f 0 A more 
signal proof of incapacity for scientific or shikiathia speculation 
was never given — able a man, than he gave in his brilliant 
article on Bacon. We do not allude to its looseness of reasoning,— 
for all men reason loosely at times,—nor to the particular mis- 
takes,—for the most accurate writers fall into strange errors ;—we 
allude to the tone of the whole article, and its radical misconcep- 
tion of the nature and-purpose of philosophy. To believe him, 
the ancients troubled pen with philosophy out of sheer 
desire for intellectual amusement: it was a sort of mental chess, 
so stimulate their ingenuity. He never for an instant seems to 
tuspect that these men had any sense of the mystery which en- 
compassed them, and which solicited a solution. e seems to 
have overlooked the terrible questions forced upon man, of: 
What am I? Whence came I? What do I here? Whither do I 
go? He does not conceive that these men were obliged to spe- 
culate—that the very nature of their minds forced these inquiries 
upon them. Hesays in so many words that the only use of these 
inquiries was the intellectual activity which they fostered. ‘We 
‘have no doubt that the ancient controversies were of use in so 
‘ far as they served to exercise the faculties of the disputants, for 

‘ there is no controversy so idle that it may not be of use in this 
‘way. But when we look for something more—for something 
* which adds to the comforts or alleviates the calamities of the 
‘human race, we are forced to own ourselves disappointed.’ 
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What profound misconception of human nature and of history 
is betrayed in that one sentence! That which alleviates the 
calamities of the human race is, doubtless, a priceless boon; but 
the calamities are not solely physical. If man did live by bread 
alone—if his comforts were the sole objects of his desire—then 
indeed railroads, good houses, warm duthing, wholesome food, 
and a sanitary commission, would be the grand objects of human 
ingenuity. There is, however, a suspicion vaguely floating about, 
that man has a soul. If this be so; ifthe soul of man be only 
worth as much attention as his body; if the widening of human 
intelligence be only as important as the clothing of human feet; 
what shall we think of the following argument ? He quotes from 
Seneca the assertion that philosophy does not consist in manufac- 
turing material comforts, but lies deeper than such drudgery. 
*It is not her office to teach men how to use their hands ; the 
‘object of her lessons is to form the soul. We shall be told 
‘next that the first philosopher was a shoemaker.’ This 
passage excites Macaulay’s risibility, and he remarks, ‘ For our 
* own part, if we are forced to make our choice between the first 
* shoemaker and the author of the three books ‘ On Anger,’ we 
* pronounce for the shoemaker. It may be worse to be angry 
* than to be wet. But shoes have kept millions from being wet, 
‘and we doubt whether Seneca ever kept anybody from being 
‘angry.’ This is humorously said; but as an argument against 
ancient ameeger «| it is frivolous. He mistakes the nature of 
civilization. Railroads, representative governments, old port, 
tender mutton, and Mackintosh capes, are excellent things, no 
doubt, and greatly conducive to our comfort. But the thoughts 
of men are more potent still. ‘Thought rules the world. ‘Thought 
shapes civilization. And is thought only powerful when it ap- 

lies itself to wse—to practical material comforts? Is its potency 
Tose as soon as it descends into the deepest regions, as soon as it 
— to the highest ? No one has read history who can say so. 
Although the speculations of ancient philosophers may not have 
solved the problems, yet they were the best solutions which the 
wisdom of that age afforded. They constituted a vital element 
in the civilization from which our own is but a consequence and 
a development. Even on the low and vulgar ground of utility to 
which Macaulay brings the question, the utility of ancient philo- 
sophy is quite as demonstrable as that of Bacon. A reasonable 
acquaintance with the filiation of ideas through various gene- 
rations would suffice to show that the very speculations which 
Macaulay ridicules were necessary preparations for those specu- 
lations he admires. If Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle had not 
lived, Bacon would have been a Pythagorean or a Platonist, ex- 
erting himself to solve insoluble problems, and might have 
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incurred the satire of some conservative Aristophanes for absurd 
‘air-galloping and questioning the sun.’ 
aipoBaré cai repippove tov 


This deficiency of speculative or meditative power robs Macau- 
lay’s writing of durable influence. It is a characteristic we were 
bound to exhibit at length, because it is of all the most important. 
Far be it from us to the epithet shallow to such a man. 
There is no epithet more recklessly thrown about. It is so easy to 
declare that those who have not puddled in our mud are ‘ showy 
but shallow.’ It gives us a cheap air of profundity, invests us 
with judicial gravity and consequence. tt lends a sort of false 
lustre to our stupidity, and seems to transmute our leaden dul- 
ness into gold. How significant, that with us the epithet ‘ showy’ 
is invariably contemptuous! It is imagined that a writer’s pre- 
tensions are for ever settled if he be called ‘showy:’ his works 
must be tinsel or they would not glitter! Does it never occur to 
the critic that gold greater lustre and greater solidity than 
tinsel? Does he never ponder on the fact that the showiest 
writers in our language have been Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, 
and Burke: writers not usually classed among the owest ? 

_ We demur, therefore, to the epithet shallow applied to Macau- 
lay, because it is an epithet of contempt; and contempt is not 
the tone to be a towards a writer of his pretensions. On 
the other hand, we cannot speak of his mind as deep. The truth 
appears to us to be this: It is not a meditative, not a creative 
taind; but it is a mind of considerable activity, gifted with fine 
faculties. It is a lambent fire perpetually playing about the sur- 
faces of things, and beautifully illuminating x end It has more 
activity than force ; and its activity is, so to speak, all on the sur- 
face. Perhaps we shall render our meaning intelligible if we 
take the analogy presented ts man of great nervous sensibility 
but no depth of feeling—the kind of man who will weep over a 
dead ass and neglect his dying mother, whose sympathy is easily 
excited by woes, imaginary and real; but whose benevolence 
ends with his tears. Such men are not rare. The sympathy 
they express is wrongly stigmatized as hypocrisy ; the tears they 
shed are unfeigned ; but they are tears excited 4 a quick sensi- 
bility, which goes no deeper than the surface. Their nerves are 


excitable, but their selfishness arrests all feeling at the surface, 
and contents itself with tears in lieu of acts. What these men 
are morally, Macaulay seems to be intellectually. His sense of 
beauty is keen, but not deep ; his enthusiasm has no central fire ; 
his convictions want depth, and, as a consequence, his eloquence, 
_ with all its apparent earnestness, wants force. The surface of 
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his mind is large and active ; but its ions below remain un- 
troubled. The consequence is, that he no influence on his 
age. He flatters the indolence of his readers ; he does not stimu- 
late their minds. He delights; he does not inspire. In reading 
him, we do not feel that his soul is speaking from its depths to the 
depths of ours. 

Compare him with Carlyle. Two more opposite men cannot be 
named in the same breath. Macaulay, clear, definite, elegant, 
eloquent, methodical; crowding his pages with antitheses and 
illustrations ; more solicitous about the fall of a period than about 
the accuracy of his assertion; grouping details into a picture; 
fond of paradox, yet never probing beneath the surface ; expert 
in polemics, yet seldom fighting for great truths; captivating by 
the grace, and dazzling by the gorgeousness, of his diction, and 
leaving upon the reader’s mind no more durable impression than 
that which splendid spectacle leaves upon the mind of a thea- 
trical audience. Carlyle, ed, mystical, abrupt, immethodical, 
unmusical, vehement, scornful, sarcastic, sardonic, and humorous; 
rich also in pictures; inordinately fond of paradox, but profoundly 
serious ; striving at all times to see into the depths of shows dis- 
dainful of ordinary rules of composition, disdainful of all ele- 
gaucies, graces, and shams of life and of literature ; for ever 
appealing to the soul of man, and bidding him remember that he 
is in the presence of the Infinite ; sternly recalling those awful 
facts of life which frivolity endeavours to gloss over; fiercely 

aching the imperative nature of duty and of earnestness; speak- 
ing in prophet tones to a heedless generation ; mingling the 
quaintest imagery and wildest buffoonery with the saddest pathos 
and the dreariest gloom; asceptic yet a prophet ; amidst alternate 
laughter and alternate tears, alternate exhortation and alternate 
contempt, he does not dazzle, he provokes; he does not captivate, 
he inspires; and the impression he leaves —_ the mind is various 
and abiding, as that left by a tragedy of Shakspeare. As speci- 
mens of literature, in the limited sense of the word, Macaulay’s 
writings are immeasurably superior; but if literature be some- 
thing more than the amusement of cultivated intellects, some- 
thing more than an intellectual luxury, for the dissipation of 
leisure hours, Carlyle’s superiority is unmistakable. acaulay 
has delighted thousands. This isno slight thing, and we should 
be the last to undervalue it. But he has materially bettered no 
one. He has deepened no man’s convictions, he has given fresh 
strength to no human soul. His influence on his generation has 
been null. Carlyle, though scorned by many for his offences 
against literary taste, a>. ae dreaded by others for his reck- 


less treatment of great questions, has, nevertheless, produced a 
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visible influence on the minds of his contemporaries; he has 
iven a direction to their thoughts, and has suggested so much 
ought that he is rightfully regarded as a teacher. This fact 
there is no gainsaying. Think what we may of the influence, be 
it evil or be it good, it is there. We could name more than one 
distinguished ornament of the church whose rise has been ren- 
dered impossible because of the Carlyle ‘taint.’ _We—that is, the 
present writer—feel called upon here distinctly to declare that with 
scarcely any living author have we less agreement than with 
Carlyle; yet we are, nevertheless, sensible of great benefit de- 
rived from his writings. There is an indirect teaching not less 
valuable than the direct teaching. No serious thinker writes in 
vain. Carlyle has his affectations, his shams; but he has his 
realities. dhe not lived, some of the most active minds of 
our generation would have been different ; they would assuredly 
have been as active, it may be, wiser, but certainly different. Now 
it is impossible, we think, to say that any human being would 
have been otherwise had Macaulay never written. Some few 
might have written less picturesquely and less elegantly, but no 
human soul would have been poorer. . 

The distinction between Seeaniiny and Carlyle is curiously 
exhibited in their articles on Johnson. Both give graphic and 
delightful pictures of this remarkable man, whose monumental 
common sense almost amounted to genius; but Macaulay has 
painted the surface, Carlyle the soul. It is not that Carlyle 
reasons better than Macaulay, it is simply that he sees more. 
His intuitions are deeper, if not always truer. All the pecu- 
liarities of Johnson’s person and manners are, by Macaulay, de- 

icted with felicitous strokes; all the apparent contradictions of 
bis mind are assembled and marshalled out, so as to produce a 
striking effect. But that is all. We see the man, we do not 
understand him. The mystery of his nature is exhibited to us, 
but it is not explained; a mystery it remains, as far as the 
biographer is concerned. We must quote one passage, which, in 
spite of its length, is both too amusing and too significant to be 


passed over. 


‘The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of 
great powers with low prejudices. If we judged of him by the best 
parts of his mind, we should place him almost as high as he was 
placed by the idolatry of Boswell; if by the worst parts of his mind, 
we should place him even below Boswell himself. Where he was not 
under the influence of some strange scruple, or some domineering 
passion, which prevented him from boldly and fairly investigating a 
subject, he was a wary and accurate reasoner—a little too much 
inclined to scepticism, and a little too fond of paradox. No man was 
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less likely to be imposed upon by fallacies in argument, or by exag- 
gerated statements of facts. But if, while he was beating down 
sophisms, and exposing false testimony, some childish prejudices, such 
as would excite laughter in a well-managed nursery, came across him, 
he was smitten as if by enchantment. His mind dwindled away 
under the spell, from gigantic elevation to dwarfish littleness. Those 
who had lately been admiring its amplitude and its force, were now 
as much astonished at its strange narrowness and feebleness as the 
fisherman in the Arabian tale, when he saw the genie, whose stature 
had overshadowed the whole sea-coast, and whose might seemed 
equal to a contest with armies, contract himself to the dimensions of 
his small prison, and lie there, the helpless slave of the charm of 
Solomon. 

‘Johnson was in the habit of sifting with extreme severity the 
evidence for all stories which were merely odd. But when they were 
not only odd, but miraculous, his severity relaxed. He began to be 
credulous precisely at the point where the most credulous people 
begin to be sceptical. It is curious to observe, both in his writings 
and in his conversation, the contrast between the disdainful manner 
in which he rejects unauthenticated anecdotes, even when they are 
consistent with the general laws of nature, and the respectful manner 
in which he mentions the wildest stories relating to the invisible 
world. A man who told him of a waterspout or a meteoric stone 
generally had the lie given him for his pains. A man who told him 
of a prediction or a dream wonderfully accomplished, was sure of a 
courteous hearing. ‘Johnson,’ observes Hogarth, ‘like king David, 
says in his haste that all men are liars.’ ‘ His incredulity,’ says Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘amounted almost to disease.’ She tells us how he browbeat 
a gentleman, who gave him an account of a hurricane in the West 
Indies; and a poor Quaker, who related some strange circumstance 
about the red-hot balls fired at the siege of Gibraltar. ‘It is not so. 
It cannot be true. Don’t tell that story again. You cannot think 
how poor a figure you make in telling it.’ He once said, half jest- 
ingly we suppose, that for six months he refused to credit the fact 
of the earthquake at Lisbon, and that he still believed the extent of 
the calamity to be greatly exaggerated. Yet he related, with a grave 
face, how old Mr. Cave, of St. John’s gate, saw a ghost, and how 
this ghost was something of a shadowy being. He went himself on 
a ghost-hunt to Cock-lane, and was angry with John Wesley for not 
following up another scent of the same kind with proper spirit and 
perseverance. He rejects the Celtic genealogies and poems without 
the least hesitation; yet he declares himself willing to believe the 
stories of the second sight. If he had examined the claims of the 
Highland seers with half the severity with which he sifted the 
evidence for the genuineness of Fingal, he would, we suspect, have 
come away from Scotland with a mind fully made up. In his ‘ Lives 
of the Poets’ we find that he is unwilling to give credit to the 
accounts of Lord Roscommon’s early proficiency in his studies; but 
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he tells with great solemnity an absurd romance about some intelli- 

gence preternaturally impressed on the mind of that nobleman. He 

avows himself to be in great doubt about the truth of the story, 

and ends by warning his readers not wholly to slight such im- 
ons. 

‘Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of a 
liberal and enlarged mind. He could discern clearly enough the folly 
and meanness of all bigotry except his own. When he spoke of the 
scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a person who had really 
obtained an insight into the divine philosophy of the New Testament, 
and who considered Christianity as a noble scheme of government, 
tending to promote the happiness and to elevate the moral nature of 
man. The horror which the sectaries felt for cards, Christmas ale, 
plum-porridge, mince-pies, and dancing-bears, excited his contempt. 
To the arguments urged by some very worthy people against showy 
dress, he replied, with admirable sense and spirit, ‘Let us not be 
found, when our Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waistcoats, 
but the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues. Alas, sir, 
a@ man who cannot get to heaven in a green coat, will not find his way 
thither the sooner in a grey one.’ Yet he was himself under the 
tyranny of scruples as unreasonable as those of Hudibras or Ralpho; 
and carried his zeal for ceremonies and for ecclesiastical dignities to 
lengths altogether inconsistent with reason or with Christian charity. 
He has gravely noted down in his diary, that he once committed the 
sin of drinking coffee on Good Friday. In Scotland, he thought it 
his duty to pass several months without joining in public worship, 
solely because the ministers of the kirk had not been ordained by 
bishops. His mode of estimating the piety of his neighbours was 
somewhat singular. ‘Campbell,’ said he, ‘is a good man, a pious 
man. I am afraid he has not been in the inside of a church for many 
years; but he never passes a church without pulling off his hat; this 
shows he has good principles.’ 

How different is Carlyle’s treatment of the same topic! These 
contradictions he perceives to be only apparent, not real contradic- 
tions. He sees how the peculiarity of Johnson’s intellect was not 
the union of great powers with low gi aes but that these pre- 
judices arose out of the very strength of reverence and of belief in 
things supernatural—out of the holy awe which filled his mind 
whenever he contemplated the mysterious relation of man to the 
Infinite. Where Macaulay delights to notice incongruity, Carlyle, 
looking deeper, sees congruity ; where Macaulay is astonished at 
a keen intellect becoming credulous, Carlyle sees nothing but 
the oe principle of faith which characterized that intellect—a 
faith which dared not suffer its sacred precincts to be invaded by 
sceptical reason. Without in an way applauding Johnson’s 
ee Carlyle understands the difficulty which puzzles 

caulay—understands it because he has looked into Johnson’s 
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soul. In a word, Macaulay contents himself with noting what 
lay on the surface, Carlyle seeks to make you aware of what la 
underneath the surface. Here is one brief passage from Carlyle’s 
essay :— 

‘ More legibly is this influence of the Loving heart to be traced in 
his intellectual character. What, indeed, is the beginning of intellect, 
the first inducement to the exercise thereof, but attraction towards 
somewhat—affection for it? Thus, too, who ever saw, or will see, 
any true talent—not to speak of genius—the foundation of which is 
not goodness, love? From Johnson’s strength of Affection, we deduce 
many of his intellectual peculiarities; especially that threatening array 
of perversions, known under the name of ‘Johnson’s Prejudices.’ 
Looking well into the root from which these sprang, we have long 
ceased to view them with hostility; can pardon, and reverently pity 
them. Consider with what force early imbibed opinions must have 
clung to a soul of this Affection. Those evil famed Prejudices of 
his, that Jacobitism, Church-of-Englandism, hatred of the Scotch, 
belief in Witches, and such like—what were they but the ordinary 
beliefs of well-doing, well-meaning provincial Englishmen in that 
day? First gathered by his Father’s hearth; round the kind ‘country 
fires’ of native Staffordshire; they grew with his growth, and strength- 
ened with his strength; they were hallowed by fondest sacred recol- 
lections; to part with them was parting with his heart’s blood. If 
the man who has no strength of Affection, strength of Belief, have no 
strength of Prejudice, let him thank Heaven for it, but to himself take 
small thanks.’ 

The power of Macaulay’s writing is not the force of opinions, 
but the force of pictures. As we have said, he is not a teacher, 
but a rhetorician; not a discoverer, but an expositor. That he 
is the most estimable and brilliant example of his class now living 
—- be ungrudgingly admitted. He has adorned our gallery 
with splendid productions, and enriched our literature with some 
masterly pages of eloquence. His vast and varied knowledge 
never betrays him into pedantry, but is always at command for apt 
illustration. Moreover, he has no petty prejudices, no unseemly 
affectations, no illiberal bigotry, no cramping narrowness. There 
is nothing offensive in him. The tone of his writings is uni- 
formly liberal, manly, healthy, and straightforward. His sym- 

thies are always with what is generous and noble in practical 

ife ; his admiration for one kind of excellence does not intercept 
his admiration for every other kind. A genial, pleasant, happy 
spirit, animates his pages. His views are distinguished by an 
amiable good sense. He seems anxious to steer between extremes 
in politics, in religion, and in morals. He is neither a bigoted 
aay nor a bigoted Radieal; neither Catholic nor Calvinist ; 
neither Cavalier nor Puritan; but an amiable Whig. Sympa- 
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thizing with the polished demeanour and the social graces of the 
Cavaliers, he condemns their frivolity and dissoluteness; ap- 
lauding the seriousness and rectitude of the energetic Puritans, 
e laughs at their affectations of sanctity, at their illiberality, and 
nasal twang. He will take it as no disrespect if we liken him to 
the accomplished person, whom he has so felicitously por- 
trayed in*the calm, sceptical, and polished Halifax. 

e is fond of moral reflections. One may say of them, that, 
though sometimes trite enough, they are generally very sensible, 
and being always happily expressed are always acceptable. They 
force your respect, and on the whole win your regard for the 
writer. They imply a generous and a healthy mind. Even when 
they have a satirical turn, the tone is pleasant, as in the following 
well-timed and well-turned admonition of public opinion :— 

‘We know of no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in 
one of its periodical fits of morality. In general, elopements, divorces, 
and family quarrels pass with little notice. We read the scandal, 
talk about it for a day, and forget it. But once in six or seven years 
our virtue becomes outrageous. We cannot suffer the laws of religion 
and decency to be violated. We must make a stand against vice. 
We must teach libertines that the English people appreciate the 
importance of domestic ties. Accérdingly, some unfortunate man, in 
no respect more depraved than hundreds whose offences have been 
treated with lenity, is singled out as an expiatory sacrifice. If he has 
children, they are to be taken from him. If he has a profession, he 
is to be driven from it. He is cut by the higher orders, and hissed by 
the lower. He is, in truth, a sort of whipping boy, by whose vica- 
rious agonies all the other transgressors of the same class are, it is 
supposed, sufficiently chastised. We reflect very complacently on 
our own severity, and compare with great pride the high standard of 
morals established in England, with the Parisian laxity. At length, 
our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined and broken-hearted. 
And our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more.’ 

Macaulay’s style is of paramount importance in any estimate 
of his claims; for style is to a rhetorician what thought is to a 
teacher, principium et fons. Style is an art, and, like every other 
art, demands the conjunction of genius and labour: genius, to fur- 
nish the matter; labour, to give the form. With a blunt chisel 
the best sculptor will bungle ; with a rude language, the greatest 
thinker cannot write well; and all language is rude until labour, 
assisting the delicate sense of beauty, has fashioned it into har- 
monious shapes. In consequence of this duplex condition, it not 
ee mage happens that some men attain a certain mastery 
over the form, who have very little matter of their own to fashion; 
= as there are men with very little poetic genius who neverthe- 
ess attain so much of the ‘accomplishment of verse,’ as to pro- 
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duce very readable verses. But no great prose writer, any more 
than a great poet, was ever made by labour alone. The style is 
the man. As the mind is will the style be: a great mind cannot 
altogether dwarf itself, a small mind cannot greatly exalt itself; 
natural grace will show itself, even in the awkwardness of incult 
speech, and the grace which is acquired will, after all, be only the 
grace of a dancing-master. i 

Macaulay’s style is characteristic of his mind, in its excellen- 
cies and in its deficiencies. It is eminently a cultivated style, 
the writing of an accomplished, well-trained mind. It is perhaps 
the very best style ever written by one who was not an original 
thinker. Its main defect is the absence of a strong personality, 
of an unmistakable originality. By originality we, of course, do 
not mean eccentricity; we mean that peculiar impress which is 
given to the style by every mind which thinks for itself, and writes 
as it thinks, not as others have thought. The parentage of Ma- 
caulay’s style is easily traceable. e influence of Burke is so 
visible, that no one has ever failed to remark it; there is indeed 
some kinship in the minds of Burke and Macaulay, which makes 
the latter’s imitation less of an imitation (so to speak) than it 
would otherwise have been. The influence of Sydney Smith 
upon Macaulay’s style has not, that we are aware, been noticed. 

e very turn and trick-of phrase, the easy winding of the sen- 
tences, and the peculiar diction which we remark in Macaulay, 
may be found in Sydney Smith whenever they are not in Burke. 
It would occupy too much space to show this fully; we will, 
however, give two examples. These examples are taken almost 
at random in opening the‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and are chosen from 
the level passages, because such passages better prove our case 
than happy sentences, antitheses, or witticisms, in which all styles 
more or io resemble each other. Here is one :— 


‘We do not think it has any great value as a history; nor is it 
very admirable as a piece of composition. It comprehends too short 
a period; includes too few events to add much to our knowledge of 
facts; and abounds too little with splendid passages to lay much hold on 
the imagination. The reflections which it contains, too, are generally 
more remarkable for their truth and simplicity, than for any great 
fineness or profundity of thinking.’ 


Here is another from the opposite page :— 


*It can admit of no doubt, we suppose, that trade, which has made 
us rich, has made us still more luxurious; and that the increased 
necessity of expense has in general outgone the means of supplying 
it. Almost every individual now finds it more difficult to live on a 
level with his equals than he did when all were poorer; almost every 
man, therefore, is needy; and he who is both needy and luxurious 
holds his independence on a very precarious tenure.’ 
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Every one acquainted with Macaulay’s writings will recognise 
their tone in these examples. Indeed, when, some time ago 
we were reading Sydney Smith’s collected Essays, the well- 
known sentences of Macaulay were constantly ringing in our 
ears. Let us admit, however, that the imitation both of Burke 
and of Sydney Smith has never the disagreeable effect of mere 
servile imitation. Macaulay has light of his own to add to the 

ight which he reflects. If the bow he bends be the great bow of 

ysses, he at any rate has the strength, so rare, to bend it with 
ease, and to use it with effect. Make every allowable deduction 
for imitation, and his style still remains an admirable example of 
the powers of writing. It has its tricks: short sharp sentences 
are splintered into the texture of periods whose length is un- 
wieldy, but whose clearness is unrivalled; and caprices of punc- 
tuation play amidst a prodigality of antitheses. ese tricks find 
imitators, who imagine that the charm lies there. But Macaulay’s 
effects are produced by more legitimate means, by richness of 
diction, picturesqueness of selection, wonderful power of illus- 
tration, and a sense of grace and harmony—all which qualities 
are not imitable. There is another reason why his imitators fail: 
he writes in the language of the eighteenth century, so that the 
diction and the idioms he employs are not those in which his 
imitators think. 

Any one page of Macaulay would, perhaps, but ill withstand 
close criticism ; but it is impossible to read any number of pages 
without delight, and the stupidest of his readers never yawned 

over his volumes. In this respect we may compare him with 
Landor, whose polished, stately style, better bears minute inspec- 
tion than continuous reading. Macaulay has a tendency to be 
verbose and tautologous; he overlays his sentences with words, 
much in the same way as he overlays his arguments with illus- 
trations. His ease, > sometimes relapses into negligence, and 
his sentences become weak and faltering. But he is never weak 
for two pages together. One peculiarity in his fluent narrative 
is worthy of remark, and deserves imitation: it is the rarest of all 
peculiarities—graceful rapidity. There is no hurry, no abrupt- 
ness—all the transitions are gradual, and nevertheless it dwells 
with such minuteness upon every point, that it would be inex- 
pressibly tedious were not the selected points so salient, and so 
well fitted to convey the whole of what was intended, that in a 
brief time you are carried over a large space, and thus the valu- 
able conjunction of fulness with brevity is secured. 

Much of the effect of Macaulay’s style arises from picturesque 
grouping of details; something also from his employment of 
names which in themselves are pictures. The reader of Milton 
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well knows the magical ager with which he employed long lists 
of sounding names, justly calculating on their double effect of 
music and association. It was a power he sometimes abused; 
and Macaulay, who has similar power, is open to a similar charge. 
He revels in geographical and historical wealth; he scatters about 
high-sounding names of mighty rivers and remote provinces, of 
great heroes and distant empires, with a prodigality which often 
savours of barbaric pomp, but which always fills the mind with 
splendid images. If he wants an illustration, he draws it from 
some such place as the ‘ Spice Islands in the Eastern Seas;’ if 
he speaks of English commoners, it is as ‘untitled men well 
known to be descended from knights who had broken the Saxon 
ranks at Hastings, and scaled the walls of Jerusalem.’ Is not 
that Miltonic? A couple of examples will go further than a 


dozen pages of explanation, and we take them from his masterly 
article on Lord Clive :— 


* Such, or nearly such, was’ the change which passed on the Mogul 
empire during the forty years which followed the death of Aurung= 
zebe. A series of nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and de- 
bauchery, sauntered away life in secluded palaces, chewing bang, 
fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. A series of ferocious 
invaders had descended through the western passes, to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the 
Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph 
those treasures of which the magnificence had astounded Roe and 
Bernier ;—the Peacock Throne, on which the richest jewels of Gol- 
conda had been disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, and the 
inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, 
lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to 
adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to com- 
plete the work of devastation which the Persian had begun. The 
warlike tribes of Rajpoots threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of 
mercenary soldiers occupied Rohileund. The Seiks ruled on the In- 
dus. The Jauts spread terror along the Jumnah. The high lands 
which border on the western sea-coast of India poured forth a yet 
more formidable race—a race which was long the terror of every 
native power, and which yielded only, after many desperate and doubt- 
ful struggles, to the fortune and genius of England. It was under 
the reign of Aurungzebe that this wild clan of plunderers first descended 
from the mountains; and soon after his death, every corner of his 
wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. 
Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. Their 
dominions stretched across the Peninsula from sea to sea. Their 


captains reigned at Poonah, at Gaulior, in Guzerat, in Berar, and in 
Tanjore.’ 
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A few paragraphs further on we meet with this second example 
‘of poetical prose : 


‘Scarcely any man, however sagacious, would have thought it pos- 
sible, that a trading company, separated from India by fifteen thousand 
-miles of sea, and possessing in India only a few acres for purposes of 
commerce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread its empire from 
Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas—would compel 
Mahratta and Mohammedan to forget their mutual feuds in common 
subjection—would tame down even those wild races which had resisted 
the most powerful of the Moguls ;—and, having established a govern- 
ment far stronger than any ever known in those countries, would 
carry its victorious arms far to the east of the Burrampooter, and far to 
the west of the Hydaspes—dictate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, 
and seat its vassals on the throne of Candahar.’ 


This may perhaps be thought a trick, an easy method of pro- 
ducing an effect which ordinary writers might employ. We 
advise them not to attempt it. Mr. Alison has done so, and his 
* History of Europe’ is the best possible refutation of such an 
‘idea. e donkey in the fable did not less successfully imitate 
the caressing grace of the spaniel fawning on its master, than 
Mr. Alison has imitated the splendour of Macaulay’s geographi- 
cal prodigality. A spirit more intensely prosaic than that which 
peers through the shabby finery of cast-off poetic diction in the 
pages of the ‘ History of Europe’ we have seldom noticed in an 
ambitious writer. Mr. Alison has the naiveté to suppose that 
by perpetually talking of courage ‘chaining victory to the 
standards,’ or of Napoleon’s ‘carrying his standards from the 
Elbe to the Kremlin,’ he is eloquent ‘and pictorial. A dic- 
tionary-maker ~ * as well imagine he had rivalled Milton. 
In truth, poetic diction is a delicate thing, and will not bear 
handling by prosaic men. We say this, not for Mr. Alison’s 
benefit—he is incorrigible—but for the benefit of young aspi- 
rants who may fancy they can produce an effect because they 
understand how the effect is produced; forgetting that art de- 
pends on other faculties than criticism. 

We have not done yet with Macaulay’s style; we have still to 
notice its unsurpassed clearness. No mortal ever for an instant 
paused over one of Macaulay’s sentences, in doubt as to its 
meaning. The writer has no misgivings; he goes direct to the 
point, and his phrases fall naturally into their proper places. 
This is partly mastery over expression ; but it is also partly owing 
to that absence of deep meditation and continuous thought, 
which we have already noticed as characteristic of his mind. 
Every clear thinker will of course write clearly; but depth of 
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thought is not always compatible with — of expres- 
a On the eter hand, it is not every shallow pA which 
is clear; and no mistake is more general than that of men sup- 
posing their writings are profound when they are simply obscure. 
. Style is as a garment in which the mind robes itself; some- 
times it is an antique panoply beneath whose weight the mind 
staggers, trying to be grand and dignified; sometimes it is a 
flowing robe which bends with every movement of the mind, 
betraying in me winding of its phrase all the mind’s » all 
its abruptness, all its vigour, and all its hesitation. Now Ma- 
caulay never hesitates, and his style is unperplexed. He sees 
shaiply enough all the surfaces presented to his view, and can 
accurately distinguish all their differences. But he has no mis- 
givings as to the existence of anything beyond what he sees. 
is style is, therefore, never overpowered, never borne down by 
the weight of what it would express, never ruffled by the per- 
lexity of his thoughts, never confused by the flashing of cross 
ights, never darkened by the shadow of mysteries unexplored. 
It is clear, sunny, definite. But this very excellence is attained 
in some sort by the sacrifice of a higher excellence. Brilliant it is, 
and vivacious; but it wants the deep organ-tones of impassioned 
oratory, it wants the luminous repose of great convictions. 

Nor must we omit to mention his unrivalled powers of illus- 
tration. Here his extraordinary erudition stands him in 
good stead. No matter what subject he is treating, he is sure 
to adorn it with some delightful illustration from ancient history 
or from fairy legend; poets, philosophers, ballads, old chronicles 
and novelists are made ‘to a his spiriting gently.’ Thus, to 
take a single example, he compares Bacon’s mind to the tent 
which the Fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed: fold it, and 
it seemed a toy for a lady’s hand; spread it, and the armies of 
powerful sultans might repose beneath its shade. This power 
of illustration, which arises from a quick ‘perception of resem- 
blances in things dissimilar,’ has been called wit. A distinction, 
however, suggests itself to us: although the power comes under 
the definition of wit, the illustrations themselves do not come 
under the feelidg of wit. Respecting these illustrations we re- 
mark also, as significant of Macaulay’s accomplished but not obser- 
vant mind, that they are almost always drawn from books. Pro- 
digal as he is of analogies drawn from literature, he is niggardly 
in those drawn from life; Memory, not Observation, furnishes 
him with his subjects. Of those taken from nature, perhaps the 
very best is the following, which is the ‘second edition, revised 
and corrected,’ of a passage previously given in his article on 
Dryden : 

NO. XVII. c . 
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_ ‘The highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, are the first to 
catch and reflect the dawn. They are bright while the level below is 
in darkness. But soon the light which at first illuminated only the 
loftiest eminences descends on the plain and penetrates to the deepest 
valley. First come hints; then fragments of systems, then complete 
and harmonious systems. ‘The opinion held for a time by one bold 
speculator becomes the opinion of a small minority, of a strong mino- 
rity, of a majority of mankind.’ 

Richness of illustration, splendour of diction, and transparency 
of statement make Macaulay a fascinating writer; so fascinating, 
indeed, that the dazzled eye has barely power to detect faults 
until familiarity has accustomed it to the glitter. Then indeed 
we perceive defects. One of these defects is an excess of the 
excellent quality—‘relief’ Every sentence stands out as if 
sculptured. Commonplaces are stated with a gravity and elabo- 
ration which other writers would bestow only on their important 
poe. His level style is so emphatic, that to rise above it he is 
iorced into exaggeration. Consequently the least critical reader 
is always conscious that Macaulay is writing for effect. 

Exaggeration, indeed, may be called his standing literary sin. 
It has given rise to a suspicion that he is wholly aner! to 
truth. This is unjust. He is only too sensible of effect, and a 
little too solicitous to achieve it. He cannot blame men if they 
receive his judgments with suspicion, for his exaggeration some- 
times precipitates him even into bathos. He describes a cha- 
_ racter with such extraordinary power, he vituperates with such 
amazing virulence that he carries your hatred along with him 
until the moment when, by some unhappy blunder, he quits 
generalities and descends to particulars, and then it is that these 
particulars turn out to be so incommensurate with the ee 
they are intended to warrant, that the bathos is inevitable. Look 
at his treatment of Nuncomar. With all his varied powers of 
illustration he elaborately depicts the immorality of this Bengalee, 
till you imagine him to be some moral monster, as far transcend- 
ing in turpitude any British scoundrel of your acquaintance, as 
the dark-striped tiger of the jungle transcends the domestic cat 
which purrs upon your wuglvon ‘ Of his moral character,’ we 
are told, ‘it is difficult to give a notion to those who are ac- 
Renee with human nature only as it appears in our island. 
¢ What the Italian is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to 
‘the Italian, what the Bengalee is to the Hindoo, that was Nun- 
*‘comar to other Bengalees.’ After such an exordium, and 
after being told at great length that ‘in Nuncomar the national 
character was strongly, and with exaggeration, personified,’ is it 
not ridiculous to proceed, as he does with perfect gravity, to in- 
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form us, by way of striking samples of this character, that ‘On 
‘one occasion he brought a false charge against another Hindoo, 
‘and tried to substantiate it by producing forged documents. On 
‘another occasion it was discovered, that while professing the 
‘strongest attachment to the English he was engaged in several 
‘conspiracies against them?’ If, as Macaulay assures us, deceit 
is to the Bengalee what beauty is to a woman, what a sting is to 
the bee, what a horn is to the buffalo, why is Nuncomar pilloried 
in that extravagant contempt because he was deceitful? Surely 
perjury and treachery are not crimes so unparalleled as to be in- 
conceivable by those who only know human nature as it appears 
in our island? That Nuncomar was a gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance was desirable, may be doubted; one would rather 
not take him into the family circle. But that his accuser should 
only be able to bring home to him two charges of perjury and 
treachery, after having so elaborately enced our execration, 
reminds us of the bathos in that famous couplet :— 


Then came Dalhousie, that great of war, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


To a similar sacrifice of justice to effect must we ascribe the 
unexampled contempt with which he speaks of Boswell. The 
cease is clear. He wanted a paradox, and the nature of Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Johnson’ furnished one, viz., that one of the greatest 
fools ever known to mankind had written one of the best books 


ever published. Many writers had remarked that Boswell’s — 


abilities did not seem to warrant the excellence of his book. But 
this would not content Macaulay. He was resolved to put 
Bozzy in the pillory. He did so; and did it with his usual 

wer. We laugh, and allow laughter to overthrow ete 

ut whoever seriously examines the matter will perceive that the 

rtrait drawn by Macaulay is an amusing caricature. So far 
from being the foolishest of men, Boswell, judged by the work in 
which he has shamelessly exhibited his weakness, his vanity, his 
sottishness, his curiosity, and his toadyism, will be found a 
scholar, a man of information, a respectable talker, and more 
than respectable writer. It was not an age abounding in genius; 
nor had he any claim to rank amongst the good writers of his 
age; but judged according to the standard of his contemporaries 
he was far from contemptible. Does any one suppose that 
Malone, Hawkins, Hawkesworth, or even Garrick, would have 
much surpassed Boswell in the literary portions of the ‘ Life of 
Johnson’? We say literary — because we set aside the 
peculiar excellence of the work—its faithful record of Johnson’s 


sayings. In taste, in mers and in style, Boswell, though 
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rtainly a mediocre writer, was very far from being the con- 
temptible dolt Macaulay has represented. 
acaulay’s speculations, when they have any novelty, appear to 
us not only untenable, but such as a deeply meditative mind 
would not san seriously put forth. This we will say for him, 
that having once taken up his position he defends it in dashing 
style. It would not be right to make such an assertion without 
ducin examples, and we will content ourselves with one lite- 
ad one historical example: that on the decline of poetry, 

prs or 9 on the policy of the Church of Rome. 
In his article on Mitton, and eee in that on Dryden 


(not reprinted), he propounded, and illustrated with his wonted 
vivacity, the theory ‘that as civilization advances poetry almost 
necessarily declines.’ The paradox is not altogether novel, but he 
ushed it further than any writer we remember. The question 
is wide and deep: it strikes down to the root of literature, and is 
worthy the attention of every serious mind. If it be true, as he 
says, that civilization, by cultivating the reason, and by enlarging 
the bounds of human intelligence, necessarily destroys the poetic 
faculty, the poet’s office, once so potent, has now become a 
nonentity, or worse, a frivolity. But is it true? We think not. 
It has been often said that no age is poetic to itself, and thus 
have men ever looked backward to a golden age of poetry. The 
history of the world teaches us that whenever there has been an 
awakening to new convictions, whenever there has been a period 
fraught with a ‘new-birth of society’ there have arisen singers to 
give melodious utterance to those convictions. The poet has 
never been wanting to his age. 

Macaulay says he cannot understand why those who believe in 
that most orthodox article of literary faith, that the earliest poets 
are generally the best, should wonder at the rule as if it were the 
exception; ‘surely the uniformity of the phenomena indicates a 

corresponding uniformity in the cause.’ But here is a state- 
ment which we venture to say is contradicted by all known facts. 
The earliest poets are not the best. With the single exceptions 
of Homer and the Niebelungen Lied the argument has not a fact 
to stand on, unless the vague term, early, may include the highly 
civilized poets of Athens, Florence and England. Homer had 
contemporaries; where are their great poems? Chaucer is a 
great poet; but are Gower, Barbour, Occleve, and Lydgate su- 
perior to such civilized poets as Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
or Tennyson? Observe, the question, as Macaulay puts it, is not 
one.of individual genius, it is one of antiquity ; and the earliest 
poets are said to be generally the best, not because they have 
greater genius, but because their age was more poetical. The 
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greatest poets of each nation are Homer and Sophocles, Lucre- 
tius and Virgil, Dante and Ariosto, Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Géthe and Schiller; off thiese how many 
flourished in periods when ‘ reasoning,’ ‘ analysis,’ and ‘criticism’ 
did n6t also flourish ? 

But as Macaulay may dispute the cogency of the above objec- 
tions, let us at once grapple with his principles. It will excite 
some astonishment in our readers to learn, that he believes a 
‘certain unsoundness of mind’ to be the necessary condition of 


poetry, and that no man can rightly enjoy poetry without this 
unsoundness. He says: 


‘ Truth, indeed, is essential to poetry ; but it is the truth of mad- 
ness. The reasonings are just ; but the premises are false. After the 
first suppositions have been made, everything ought to be consistent; 
but those first suppositions require a degree of credulity which almost 
amounts to a partial and temporary derangement of the intellect. 
Hence, of all people, children are the most imaginative. They 
abandon themselves without reserve to every illusion. Every image 
which is strongly presented to their mental eye produces on them the 
effect of reality. No man, whatever his sensibility may be, is ever 
affected by Hamlet or Lear, as a little girl is affected by the story of 
poor Red Riding Hood. She knows that it is all false, that wolves 
cannot speak, that there are no wolves in England. Yet in spite of 
her knowledge she believes ; she weeps, she trembles ; she dares not 
go into a dark room lest she should feel the teeth of the monster at 
her throat. Such is the despotism of the imagination over uncultivated 
minds. 

‘In a rude state of society, men are children with a greater variety 
of ideas. It is therefore in such a state of society that we may expect 
to find the poetical temperament in its highest perfection. In an 
enlightened age there will be much intelligence, much science, much 
philosophy, abundance of just classification and subtle analysis, 
abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance of verses, and even of 
good ones, but little poetry. Men will judge and compare; but they 
will not create. They will talk about the old poets, and comment on 
them, and to a certain degree enjoy them. But they will scarcely be 
able to conceive the effect which poetry produced on their ruder 
ancestors, the agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief. The Greek 
Rhapsodists, according to Plato, could not recite Homer without 
almost falling into convulsions. The Mohawk hardly feels the scalp- 
ing knife while he shouts his death-song. The power which the 
ancient bards of Wales and Germany exercised over their auditors 
seems to modern readers almost miraculous. Such feelings are very 
rare in a civilized community, and most rare among those who par- 
ticipate most in its improvements. They linger longest among the 

antry. 

‘Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, asa magic 
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lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body. And as the 
magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry effects its purpose most 
completely in a dark age. As the light of knowledge breaks in upon 
its exhibitions, as the outline of certainty becomes more and more 
definite ; and the shades of probability more and more distinct, the 
hues and lineaments of the phantoms which it calls up grow fainter 
and fainter. We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of reality 
and deception—the clear discernment of truth and the exquisite enjoy- 
ment of fiction.’ 


What does all this amount to? It amounts to saying that 
children and savages are more susceptible to imaginative impres- 
sions than natural and cultivated men. There needed no proof 
of that; and proving it, was not proving that the poetry which so 
affects children and savages is the greatest ind of poetry, nor 
that early poets are the best. ick, we presume, is not pre- 
pared to maintain that the songs which transport the Mohawk 
are finer works of art than the en: or that Little Red Riding 
Hood is superior to Othello; though these are legitimate in- 
ferences from his position as to effect. He talks of our being un- 
able to unite the incompatible ——— of reality and deception, 
as if the object of the poet were to produce deception! He must 
be aware that such never was the object of the poet, any more 
than it has been the object of the sculptor or the painter. Yet 
it is on this assumption of the object of poetry being to pro- 
duce an illusion that the whole of his argument reposes. With 
that assumption it stands or falls. But it requires no more 
elaborate refutation than is given by a naked statement of the 
assumption. 

He has proved that the imagination is more susceptible in 
children and savages than in matured and cultivated men; but 
to establish his theory on the necessary decline of poetry with 
the advance of civilization, he would have to prove,—l. That 
in children and savages the imagination is not only more 
vivacious, but more capable of sustaining long flights. 2. That 

try is the unmixed product of imagination, and its excellence 
depends solely on the imaginative vivacity. 3. That poetry has 
for a test of its excellence the amount of ¢llusion it produces. 
When these three positions are satisfactorily established, it will 
be time to give heed to his theory, and not till then. 

Now for the second example. In his article on Ranke’s 
Popes, he alarmed many timorous Protestants by the striking 
picture he prover of the polity of the Church of Rome—a 
polity which enabled it to recover from the blow struck b 

rotestantism, and to regain much of its ancient territory. He 
says it is impossible to deny this polity to be the very master- 
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iece of human wisdom. Not at all impossible. We deny it! 
e deny that it is a masterpiece, and we deny that it is peculiar 
to the Church of Rome. To give him every advantage, and to 
place ourselves at the mercy of his singularly effective power of 
stating an argument, we quote in extenso: 


‘In England, it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or coal- 
heaver hears a sermon, or falls in with a tract, which alarms him 
about the state of his soul. If he be a man of excitable nerves and 
strong imagination, he thinks himself given over to the Evil Power. 
He doubts whether he has not committed the unpardonable sin. He 
imputes every wild fancy that springs up in his mind to the whisper 
of a fiend. His sleep is broken by dreams of the great judgment seat, 
the open books, and the unquenchable fire. If, in order to escape 
from these vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement or to licentious 
indulgence, the delusive relief only makes his misery darker and 
more hopeless. At length a turn takes place. He is reconciled to his 
offended Maker. To borrow the fine imagery of one who had himself 
been thus tried, he emerges from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
from the dark land of gins and snares, of quagmires and precipices, of 
evil spirits and ravenous beasts. The sunshine is on his path. He 
ascends the Delectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a 
distant view of the shining city which is the end of his pilgrimage. 
Then arises in his mind a natural, and surely not a censurable, desire 
to impart to others the thoughts of which his own heart is full—to 
warn the careless, to comfort those who are troubled in spirit. The 
impulse which urges him to devote his whole life to the teaching of 
religion, is a strong passion in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his 
neighbours; and if he be a man of strong parts, he often does so with 
great effect. He pleads as if he were pleading for his life, with tears, 
and pathetic gestures, and burning words; and he soon finds with 
delight, not perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human in- 
firmity, that his rude eloquence rouses and melts hearers who sleep 
very composedly while the rector preaches on the apostolical suc- 
cession. Zeal for God, love for his fellow-creatures, pleasure in the 
exercise of his newly-discovered powers, impel him to become @ 
preacher. He has no quarrel with the establishment; no objection to 
its formularies, its government, or its vestments. He would gladly 
be admitted among its humblest ministers. But, admitted or rejected, 
his vocation is determined. His orders have come down to him, not 
through a long and doubtful series of Arian and Papist bishops, but 
direct from on high. His commission is the same that on the Moun- 
tain of Ascension was given to the Eleven. Nor will he, for lack of 
human credentials, spare to deliver the glorious message with which 
he is charged by the true Head of the Church. For a man thus 
minded, there is within the pale of the establishment no place. He 
has been at no college; he cannot construe a Greek author, nor write 


‘ a Latin theme; and he is told that, if he remains in the communion of 
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the Church, he must do so as a hearer, and that, if he is resolved to 
be a teacher, he must begin by being a schismatic. His choice is 
soon made. He harangues on Tower Hill or in Smithfield. A 
congregation is formed. A licence is obtained. A plain brick 
building, with a desk and benches, is run up, and named Ebenezer or 
Bethel. In a few weeks the Church has lost for ever a hundred 
families, not one of which entertained the least scruple about her 
articles, her liturgy, her government, or her ceremonies. 

- €Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant enthusiast, 
whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, whatever the 
learned and polite may think, a most dangerous enemy, the Catholic 
Church makes a champion. She bids him nurse his beard, covers 


‘him with a gown and hood of coarse dark stuff, ties a rope round his 


waist, and sends him forth to teach in her name. He costs her no- 
thing. He takes not a ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed 
clergy. He lives by the alms of those who respect his spiritual 
character, and are grateful for his instructions. He preaches, not 
exactly in the style of Massillon, but in a way which moves the 
passions of uneducated hearers; and all his influence is employed to 
strengthen the church of which he is a minister. To that church he 
becomes as strongly attached as any of the cardinals, whose scarlet 
carriages and liveries crowd the entrance of the Palace or the Quirinal. 
In this way the Church of Rome unites’ in herself all the strength of 
establishment and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost pomp 
of a dominant hierarchy above, she has all the energy of the voluntary 
system below. It would be easy to mention very recent instances in 
which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, estranged from her by the 
selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of the beneficed clergy, have been 
brought back by the zeal of the begging friars. 
. © Even for female agency there is a place in her system. To devout 
women she assigns spiritual functions, dignities, and magistracies. In 
our country, if a noble lady is moved by more than ordinary zeal for 
the propagation of religion, the chance is, that though she may dis- 
approve of no one doctrine or ceremony of the-Established Church, she 
will end by giving her name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent 
woman enters the cells of a prison, to pray with the most unhappy and 
degraded of her own sex, she does so without any authority from the 
Church. No line of action is traced out for her; and it is well if the 
Ordinary does not complain of her intrusion, and if the Bishop does 
not shake his head at such irregular benevolence. At Rome, the 
Countess of Huntingdon would have a place in the calendar as 
St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress and first Superior of the 
Blessed Order of the Sisters of the Jails. 

* Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the 
head of a formidable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He 
is certain to be the first general of a new society devoted to the 
interests and honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa in London. 
Her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, not untinctured with 
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craft. She becomes the prophetess, the mother of the faithful, holds 
disputations with the devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, and 
lies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds 
an order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to 
suffer martyrdom for the church;—a solemn service is consecrated to 
her memory ;—and her statue, placed over the holy water, strikes the 
eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter’s. We have dwelt long 
on this subject, because we believe, that of the many causes to which 
the Church of Rome owed her safety and her triumph at the close of 
the sixteenth century, the chief was the profound policy with 


which she used the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and 
St. Theresa.’ 


_ When the reader has fairly recovered from the blow thus 
struck at his conviction, let him calmly weigh the following 
objections. All that Macaulay has written above is undeniably 
true, and, if taken as a satire on the Church of England, is 
very trenchant. But, except as regards the Church of England, 
all i says is beside the question. The great struggle was, and 
is, a struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism, not be- 
tween the Church of England and Rome. Macaulay argues as 
if Protestantism began and ended with our Established Church, 
Rome, it is said, knows how to employ enthusiasm: it enlists 
all earnest men under its banners. ‘Therein consists its master- 
piece of polity. Surely a moment's reflection will convince 
every one that Protestantism equally enlists enthusiasm in its 
cause? The tinker and coalheaver alluded to by Macaulay as 
examples of lost sheep are really nothing of the kind: they are 
refused admittance, indeed, within the precincts of that aristo- 
cratic and privileged body named the Church of England, but 
they are eagerly admitted into the wide Church of Protestantism, 
where their enthusiasm does its office not less effectually than it 
would have done in Rome. John Wesley wears no mitre: that 
may be a matter of grievance; it may also be a matter of in- 
difference, if not of rejoicing. He is appointed to no wealthy 
see; but is he therefore lost to the Church? He becomes the 
founder of a sect, but that sect is a Protestant sect. The Church 
of England has made an enemy, but Protestantism has not lost 
a friend. The Wesleyans form an order which we may compare 
with any order of the Catholic Church—either Benedictines or 
Franciscans, Dominicans or Capuchins. They are separated from 
the Church established by the State; and that is all. They are 
faithful to the flock; and although classed in a separate pen, 
they are still in the same fold. 
acaulay seems to have lost sight of the basis upon which 
Protestantism is founded—viz., the liberty of private judgment. 
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Now, unless he take up arms against the very spirit of Pro- 
testantism, which he is not inclined to do, he must acknowle 

that the very disunion he notices in our church arises from the 
strength and excellence of its principle. It is in the very nature 
of such liberty of private judgment to produce sects; and the 


‘Minute subdivision of sects has greatly distressed some pious - 


persons, more timorous than far-sighted. But remember, that if 
our church be split up into various sects, it is still one cause they 
have in common; however they may differ amongst themselves, 
they all unite in differing from Catholicism, the principle of 
which is an unconditional surrender of private judgment to the 
authority of the church. 
This is the vital antagonism of the two churches: the one 
laims Liberty, the other Despotism; the domain of the one 
is divided into several kingdoms, which, as republics and limited 
monarchies, flourish and keep alive the spirit and advantages of 
Liberty; the domain of the other is one great empire, kept 
together by the subjugation of men’s minds, Sat impoverishing 
the very sources of health and vigour, and-which, founded on 
Despotism, will perish at the birth of Liberty. Macaulay him- 
self has written the condemnation of that polity which he pro- 
fesses to admire, in a passage which we extract from his ‘ History 
of England,’ though substantially the same as one occurring in 
the essay we are combating:— =-_— 


‘ From the time when the barbarians overran the Western Empire 


_ to the time of the revival of letters, the influence of the Church of 


Rome had been generally favourable to science, to civilization, and to 
good government. But during the last three centuries, to stunt the 
growth of the human mind has been her chief object. Throughout 
Christendom, whatever advance has been made in knowledge, in 
freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made in spite of 
her, and has everywhere been made in inverse proportion to her 
power. The loveliest and most fertile provinces of Europe have, 
under her rule, been sunk in poverty, in political servitude, and in 
intellectual torpor, while Protestant countries, once proverbial for 
sterility and barbarism, have been turned by skill and industry into 
gardens, and can boast of a long list of heroes and statesmen, phi- 
losophers and poets. Whoever, knowing what Italy and Scotland 
naturally are, and what four hundred years ago they actually were, 


’ shall now compare the country round Rome with the country round 


Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to the tendency 
of Papal domination. The descent of Spain, once the first among 
monarchies, to the lowest depths of degradation, the elevation of 
Holland, in spite of many natural disadvantages, to a position such as 
no commonwealth so small has ever reached, teach the same lesson. 
Whoever passes in Germany from a Roman-catholic to a Protestant 
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principality, in Switzerland from a Roman-catholic to a Protestant 
canton, in Ireland from a Roman-catholic to a Protestant county, 
finds that he has passed from a lower to a higher grade of civili- 
zation. On the other side of the Atlantic the same law prevails. 
The Protestants of the United States have left far behind them the 
Roman-catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. The Roman-catholics 
of Lower Canada remain inert, while the whole continent round them 
is in a ferment with Protestant activity and enterprise.’ 


We may be excused if we look with suspicion upon a ‘polity’ 
which has produced such results! 

Is it true that the Church of Rome employs every species of 
enthusiasm in her cause, and that Protestantism is wanting in 
that polity? No, it is not true. The Catholic accepts dogmas 
on a he is not permitted to examine them. he 

resume to doubt, he is treated as a heretic. Enthusiasm 
ee with freedom of inquiry is heretical, and is cast out. 
ot so Protestantism. It accepts and employs enthusiasm just 
as Rome employs it; difference of opinion except on fundamental 
points does not exclude the enthusiasts from the Church, it only 
creates a sect; and sectarianism is, as we said, the necessary 
consequence of the first principle of Protestantism. Thus we 
see that the ‘ polity’ of Rome is in no way peculiar to it; but, 
on the whole, is inferior to that of Protestantism ; for, although 
Rome accepts every variety of enthusiasm, it will not, as its 
—= oes, accept variety of opinion as well as of feeling. 
acaulay’s argument is a curious example of the lively, one- 
sided view he takes of things. Observe, it is not a passing error ; 
it is not the sort of rapid, imperfect glance which a man may 
cast upon the hedges which line the road he travels on: it is the 
main proposition of his essay, the conclusion to which historical 
ete ee has led him. The reader will be tempted to sus- 
pect that we misrepresent the argument, and that Macaulay 
could not have made such a mistake as to identify Protestantism 
with the Church of England; but we have his express words, 
no less than his line of argument, to bear us out. e says, ‘ the 
* stronger our conviction that reason and scripture were decidedly 
‘ on the side of Protestantism, the greater is the reluctant admira- 
‘tion with which we regard that system of tactics against which 
‘reason and scripture were in vain!’ He alludes here to the 
‘ polity’—the only thing, in his opinion, which could have sus- 
tained such doctrines as those of Rome. 

‘ The reluctant admiration’ which this figment of his own ex- 
torts from him is quite amusing; he creates a ‘ masterpiece,’ and 
then falls down in worship before it. The grandeur of Rome, 
and the extent of her dominion, rouse him to eloquence. ‘ We 
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* see no sign,’ he says, ‘ which indicates that the term of her mee 
‘dominion is approaching. She saw the commencement of all 
¢ ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world, and we 
‘feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of them 
‘all. She was great and respected before the Saxon set foot in 
‘ Britain—before the Frank had passed the Rhine—when Grecian 
* eloquence still flourished at Antioch—when idols were still wor- 
‘shipped in Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished 
* vigour when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst 
‘ of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London- 
* bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s!’ 

Before we quit this subject, let us briefly recapitulate that 
Catholicism, in no way superior to Protestantism as far as relates 
to the employment of, enthusiasm, is distinguished by superior 
unity, and consequently by the wealth and power which such 
unity bestows. But the boasted unity results at once from the 
strength and weakness of its principles—viz., its interdiction of 
all inquiry. The strength and weakness of Protestantism (weak- 
ness as a proselytizing agent) lies also in its great principle—viz., 
liberty of thought. s or Macaulay’s argument about ‘ polity,’ 
and his prophecies ae ee, the dominion of Rome, we hold 
them equally chea hen he can prove that the fate of Pro- 
testantism is bound up with that of the Church of England, and 
when he can prove that enthusiasm is not as fully employed by 
Protestantism as by Catholicism, then, and not till then, will we 
open our ears to his teaching. 


We have attempted, in the foregoing pages, to characterize 
Macaulay’s excellences and defects, such as they appeared in 
the three volumes of Essays upon which his reputation was 
founded. We have said nothing of the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ 
nor will our space permit us to supply the omission. The long- 
expected ‘ History of England’ lies before us, and demands all 
our attention. 

The ‘ History of England’ is a splendid performance. We 
have earned our right to say so unequivocally, by the frankness 
of our previous strictures; and we use that right with greater 
_ pleasure, because we have observed, with regret, that in many 

rere a depreciatory tone has been adopted, a tone which, 
although it cannot prevail, is so characteristic of an unwholesome 
tendency, that we are forced to advert to it. We allude not to the 
grumblers and snarlers who depreciate whatever others praise: 
_ we have no hopes of uprooting envy. But the evil to which we 

allude may be selects in every mind by a little reflection. It 
is this: directly a writer achieves a reputation by one kind of 
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work, the wise public insists upon his continuing to produce 
that kind of work, or else forfeit its praise. A certain notion is 
formed of a man’s powers, and he is not at liberty to disturb that 
notion by appearing in a new character. Poor Hood to the last 
complained that he could not get credit for his serious powers. 


When Giéthe astonished Germany with his ‘ Gétz von Berlich- — 


ingen,’ a bookseller came to him, and wished to give an ‘ order’ 
for half-a-dozen more ‘ middle-age’ plays! Gothe, instead of 
pe his Iron-handed hero, produced ‘ Werther ;’ instead 
of reproducing ‘ Werther,’ he wrote ‘Clavigo ;’ and so on through- 
out his strange career. Every new work he wrote disappointed 
a public which had formed certain expectations of his doing 
— what he had already done so well. This irrational tendency 
of restricting a writer to our confined notion of his power, has 


- operated in Macaulay’s case. He has written review articles; 


he has made a reputation by review articles; and everything else 
that he may write will be called a review article. Had he never 
written, or had his articles been dull enough to escape notice, (a 
success which some of his critics have aivaidly achieved, ). this 
History would have been welcomed as a great work, and his re- 
putation would have been fixed as an historian. But now we 
are told ‘it is only an expanded review article;’ as if its preten- 
sions were settled by that phrase. To judge fairly, we must 
regard the essays in the Edinburgh Review as experiments in 
the art of historical writing. Stolen been trying his wings be- 
fore venturing on continuous flight. Instead, therefore, of Teli 
ing down his History to the level of an essay, we ought to regard 
it as the finished result, and the essays as mere experiments. 
The same critics who a talk of review articles com- 
plete their objection by the traditional trash about the ‘dignity 
of history.’ ‘They do not accuse the work of inaccuracy, of par- 
tiality, or of heaviness; they accuse it of being unconventional! 
If they could point out errors of fact, if they could expose any 
deficiency of proper information, or the absence of clear arra 
ment, we might listen; but to have the assurance to come for- 
ward with the foolish old cant about. ‘dignity’ and ‘classic 
models,’ merely for the miserable object of depreciating a fine 
work, deserves nothing but contempt.* It is a pity men know 
not how a a they look when they thus endeavour to 
exalt themselves above an author. The ignorance of such lan- 
guage is not less than its malevolence. If they knew any ‘classic 
models’ except Gibbon and Robertson, they would know that 


* We class such criticism with the imbecility of Scioppius, who called down the 
vengeance of the church upon “that De Thou—istum Thuanum,” because his 
history contained a reprobation of Borgia and—three solecisms in the Latin! 
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art by which the narrator can make his audience understand that 
story is legitimate, and the better he succeeds, the greater must 
be his art. No detail is trivial which makes the story clearer. 
It is not a question of dignity at all; it is a question of artistic 
= ing. Upon principles of ‘dignity,’ it has been asserted that 

hakspeare should not ond made Othello his hero, because a 
hero should always be white; and Voltaire has objected to the 
picturesque use of the phrase ‘there’s not a mouse stirring,’ be- 
cause, although he admits it to be graphic, yet it is too ‘ undigni- 
fied for sedgetig? But one may reasonably ask, what has dignity 
to do with the object of the dramatist or with that of the his- 
torian? He writes to explain and to depict; dignity must take 
its chance. 

- Some have thought—and Charles James Fox is of the num- 
ber—that history should be a mere narrative, and that it could 
not properly admit even of notes. But the word icropia does not 
mean narrative—it means knowledge, experience. Nor did the 
ancients confine themselves to mere narrative; they paused oc- 
casionally to refute errors, and to introduce discussions. It would 
be impossible, in many cases, to make a mere narrative intelli- 

ible; discussion and explanation are therefore imperative. But 
the great art is to dispense as much as possible with discussion, 
and to tell the story in the directest manner compatible with 
thorough clearing up of difficulties. 

We venture to affirm that in the art of telling a story well, 
and of bringing vividly before the reader’s eye the very ‘body 
of the time, its form and pressure,’ Macaulay’s history has 
scarcely a rival. He does not, indeed, narrate a story with the 
poetic grace, naiveté, and pathos of Herodotus, some of whose 
episodes are masterpieces of [art de conter; he does not deepen 
his style with the weighty thoughts and ore eloquence of 

Thucydides; he does not approach the almost Shaksperean 
power of Livy, nor the gloomy grandeur and terrible concision 
of Tacitus, the Rembrandt of history. But in the marshalling 
of facts, in the dexterous use of details, in the fulness of know- 
ledge, and the art of communicating that knowledge so as to 
leave nothing unexplained, while preserving the continuity and 
interest of the story, we certainly remember no work which 
surpasses it. If to understand an epoch, and to paint it, be the 
primary requisites of an historian, Macaulay has produced a 
classic work. For those who love to shield their aR 

e 


under some classic authority, we will quote the well- veighed 


ee | Macaulay’s History is the nearest approach to classic models that 
— our language —- though it never imitates them servilely. 
ee a History is the story of the past narrated to the present. Eve 
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language in which Cicero lays down the requisites of a history— 
requisites which it is impossible to deny Macaulay’s having 
successfully supplied :— 

‘Vult etiam quoniam in rebus magnis memoriaque 
‘consilia primum, deinde acta, postea eventus expectantur, et de 
‘consiliis significari quid scriptor probet, et in rebus gestis decla-. 
‘rari non solum quid actum aut ion sit, sed etiam quomodo ; 
‘et cum de eventu dicatur, ut causee explicentur omnes vel casus 
‘vel sapientise vel temeritatis: hominumque ipsorum non solum 
‘res gestae, sed etiam Ea fama ac nomine excellant de cujusque 
‘vita atque natura. Verborum autem ratio et genus orationis 


‘fusum atque tractum, et cum lenitate quadem eequabili profluens, . 


‘sine hac judiciali asperitate et sine sententiarum forensium acu- 
‘leis persequendum est.’ 

If we compare Macaulay with the historians of our own day, 
his precedence will be manifest. He has the learning and im- 
partiality of Hallam, with a picturesque power incomparabl 

eater; he is more graphic than ahi without Southey’s 

igotry and partizanship; he has greater knowledge and mas- 
tery of historical material than Bulwer; greater art than Grote, 
or Thirlwall; and is equally free from Se astonishing inaccu- 
racy, and from the unparalleled old-womanism of Alison. 

As far as Macaulay himself is concerned, it matters little what 
opinions are formed respecting the merit or demerit of his his- 
torical method. Success is assured him. His name will make 
every cultivated reader take up this book; its fascinating con- 
tents will not permit it to be laid aside unread. Right or wrong, 
therefore, hisaimis achieved. But for us,ascritics, there is another 
consideration. We cannot regard as unimportant the opinion to 
be formed of so striking a work; for in that opinion is involved 
the question of historical art. If Macaulay is wrong, who is right? 
If he is wrong, how is he wrong? Those who are to write history, 
and those who are to sit in judgment on it, must make up their 
minds as to the object of the historian, and the means by which 
that object is to be attained. Nowit seems to us, that the object 
is to represent the past; the means are those which best enable 
him to paint it accurately and vividly. If the means employed 
do actuallyachieve that object, any traditionary stupidity about 
the ‘dignity of history’ must be set aside. Macaulay has made 
up his mind to bear such accusations. ‘I shall cheerfully bear 
the reproach of having descended below the dignity of Ney 5 
he says, ‘if I can succeed in placing before the English of the 
nineteenth century a true picture of the life of their ancestors.’ 
No one will dare to say that he has not succeeded; no one will 
dare to say that we have not here an incomparably more graphic 
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delineation of the past than any English historian has given us. 
Exception may be taken to certain opinions; differences of view 
will of course be elicited ; but, making every allowance for such 
individual exceptions, the sum total will be, as we said, that here 
is a splendid performance, such as no Englishman can read un- 
moved. It is a long and sumptuous historic gallery: the walls 
are lined with pictures, not of one kind, but of all kinds; here 
we see a battle-field, there a domestic interior; here a cabinet 
council, there a charming landscape; next the turbulent insurrec- 
tion of a maddened people, followed by a glimpse into a coffee- 
house ; the interspaces of the walls are studded with portraits 
-painted with a cunning hand; so that, as we walk along that gallery, 
the whole life of our ancestors is typically presented to us. 
We do not imagine the work to be free from serious defects ; 
Sunt bona, sifnt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura 
Que legis: aliter non fit, Avite, liber.* 
We could occupy several pages with minute criticism,were we so 
disposed. Many statements occur which, in the brief and hasty 
form in which they are given, are not, in our judgment, accu- 
rate, and will be cited another day in support of views which are 
not those of the author. But we admire the general fairness of 
the narrative. The objections we feel called upon to make are 
objections to the treatment ; and we speak of historical art more 
than of minute facts. The first of these objections is to what we 
fear must be called Macaulay’s incurable sin of exaggeration. 
The main facts are correct enough, but his manner of presenting 
them is false. To cite the instances of Marlborough and James 
the Second will be sufficient: their portraits are beneath .the 
‘dignity’ of history, because they swerve from that severe im- 
partiality which we demand in a judge, and descend to the tone 
of.an advocate. James, especially, is contemptible enough; his 
acts and motives are glaring enough to dispense with all virulence 
-from his hjstorian; yet Macaulay writes of him as if he were an 
intimate enemy. Another defect, and one more easily remedied, 
is the frequency of repetition. This looks like carelessness; yet 
carelessness is the last fault one would expect to find in so che 
rate a work. Perhaps it arises from an over-anxiety to make 
points clear; an anxiety which is increased by the diffuseness 
characteristic of his writing. Yet we should imagine that the 
stupidest of mortals would not require the arguments used by 
churchmen to justify their departure from their dogma of non- 
resistance, to be recapitulated in the lengthy manner of the pre- 
sent work. Asa general rule, the discussion and illustration is 
too wordy; and the recapitulations quite indefensible. 
* Martial. 
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The work opens with a sketch of the history of England, from ay 
the earliest times to the accession of James Those who love 3 
to find fault have objected to the length of this introduction ; but LE 
few in reading it have wished it much shorter. He must be in- 4 
sensible indeed to the charms of elegant writing and clear expo- a 


sition who does not regard it as a masterpiece. To splendour of 
diction and picturesqueness of grouping there is added a clear 
and important statement of the constitutional development of our 
history, which, although not new, has the effect of novelty by the 
vividness of its presentation. For instance, the growth of law 
as concurrent with the decrease of violence—the greater neces- 
sity of strictly-defined principles of government as checks to the - 
sovereign’s caprice in proportion as society advances, and as the 
classification of labour gives rise to a standing army, with the 
consequent difference in the importance of revolutions now and 
formerly—were never more clearly and convincingly stated than 
in this passage :— 
‘They (the people) might, indeed, safely tolerate a king in a few 
excesses; for they had in reserve a check which soon brought the 
- fiercest and proudest king to reason, the check of physical force. It 
is difficult for an Englishman of the nineteenth century to image to 
himself the facility and rapidity with which, four hundred years ago, 
this check was applied. The people have long unlearned the use of 
arms. ‘The art of war has been carried to a perfection unknown to 
our forefathers; and the knowledge of that art is confined to a par- 
ticular class. A hundred thousand troops, well disciplined and 
commanded, will keep down millions of ploughmen arid artisans. .A 
few regiments of household troops are sufficient to overawe all the 
discontented spirits of a large capital. In the meantime, the effect of 
the constant progress of wealth has been to make insurrection far 
more terrible to thinking men than mal-administration. Immense 
sums have been expended on works which, if a rebellion broke out, 
might perish in a few hours. The mass of moveable wealth collected 
in the shops and warehouses of London alone exceeds five hundred- ~ 
fold that which the whole island contained in the days of the Planta- 
genets; and, if the government were subverted by physical force, alk 
this moveable wealth would be exposed to imminent risk of spoliation 
and destruction. Still greater would be the risk to public credit, on 
which thousands of families directly depend for subsistence, and with 
which the credit of the whole commercial world is inseparably con- 
nected. It is no exaggeration to say that a civil war of a week on 
English ground would now produce disasters which would be felt 
from the Hoangho to the Missouri, and of which the traces would be 
discernible at the distance of a century. In such a state of society 
resistance must be regarded as a cure more desperate than almost any 
malady which can afflict the state. In the middle ages, on the con- 
trary, resistance was an ordinary remedy for political distempers, a 
NO. XVII. D 
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remedy which was always at hand, and which, though doubtless sharp 
at the moment, produced no deep or lasting ill effects. If a popular 
chief raised his standard in a popular cause, an irregular army could 
be assembled in a day. Regular army there was none. Every man 
had a slight tincture of soldiership; and scarcely any man more than 
-a slight tincture. The national wealth consisted chiefly in flocks and 
in herds, in the harvest of the year, and in the simple buildings 
inhabited by the people. All the furniture, the stock of shops, the 
machinery, which could be found in the realm, was of less value than 
the property which some single parishes now contain. Manufactures 
were rude, credit almost unknown : society therefore recovered from 
the shock as soon as the actual conflict was over. The calamities of 
civil war were confined to the slaughter on the field of battle, and a 
few subsequent executions and confiscations. In a week the peasant 
was driving his team, and the esquire flying his hawks, over the field 
of Towton, or of Bosworth, as if no extraordinary event had inter- 
rupted the regular course of human life. 

‘ A hundred and sixty years have now elapsed since the English 
people have by force subverted a government. During the hundred 
and sixty years which preceded the union of the Roses, nine kings 
reigned in England. Six of these nine kings were deposed. Five 
lost their lives, as well as their crowns. It is evident, therefore, 
that any comparison between our ancient and our modern polity 
must lead to most erroneous conclusions, unless large allowance 
be made for the effect of that restraint which resistance and the 
fear of resistance constantly imposed on the Plantagenets. As 
our ancestors had against tyranny a most important security, which 
we want, they might safely dispense with some securities to which 
we justly attach the highest importance. As we cannot, without the 
risk of evils from which the imagination recoils, employ physical force 
as a check on misgovernment, it is evidently our wisdom to keep all 
the constitutional checks on misgovernment in the highest state of 
efficiency, to watch with jealousy the first beginnings of encroach- 
ment, and never to suffer irregularities, even when harmless in them- 
selves, to pass unchallenged, lest they acquire the force of precedents.’ 

We could furnish other examples, but we must be chary of 
extracts from a work which will soon be in everybody’s han 

We cannot pass this Introduction without animadverting on a 
serious omission: an omission, indeed, which previous historians 
have also made, but which no original thinker of the present day, 
looking at history with his own eyes, instead of looking through 
the spectacles of others, would have made. We allude to the 
complete silence upon the most important fact in modern 
history, the development of the Industrial element. This 
element it is which has gradually destroyed feudalism; given 
birth to the true democratic spirit; and changed the whole con- 
stitution of society. The historian who overlooks such an 
element, who does not recognise and depict its influence in 
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every stage of our progress, has missed the peculiar significance 
of the te he What is it that 
ancient from modern civilization? Two things: Christianity 
and the Industrial spirit. Whatever is peculiar to modern times 
owes its existence to one of those two agents. 

Of course we do not deny that ancient society also had its 
industrial element; but the industrial element plays a part in 
modern Europe which has no counterpart in the ancient world. 
And here we do not refer to our mechanical superiority merely, 
to the obvious marvels of our industry. We refer to the rise of 
industrial classes into power ; to the transformation which they have 
effected in society, converting it from a state in which the 
military spirit was dominant, into a state in which the industrial 
spirit is dominant. Some traces of the ancient feeling still 
remain, and sneers at trade occasionally curl the lips of those 
who give themselves aristocratic airs. e notion of a gentle- 
man. is still essentially feudal: it is that of a man who does not 
labour, but for whom others labour. This feeling will not soon 
die out. Meanwhile, the fact of the whole spirit of society 
having ceased to be military is indisputable. Labour of head or 
hand has come to be the necessity of gentlemen as of villeins. 
The warlike spirit has yielded to the pacific spirit The much- 
ridiculed ‘Peace Congress’ is admitted, even by those who 
laugh at it, to be only somewhat premature: its object is desirable, 
though Europe may not be prepared to carry it out. But the 
existence of such a scheme is significant. Utopias even in their 
extravagance reveal the tendency of an age. Such a project as 
that of universal peace, which only excites a smile at its pre- 
maturity, would have seemed to our ancestors a buffoonery more 
extravagant than anything engendered by the combined genius 
of Pulci, Rabelais, and Swift. 

The broad distinction between the military character of 
ancient society and the increasing preponderance of the indus- 
trial character in modern society is one of the first principles of 
historical science. Its application is unlimited. Its ramifications 
run throughout history. All the manifold results of standing 
armies are traceable to it. That standing armies owe their exist- 
ence to the increase of the industrial spirit is easily demonstrable. 
They first arose in Venice and Florence, the great industrial 
centres of the middle ages ; and they arose from the increase of in- 
dustry and its concurrent division of employments. Moreover, the 
industrial element is democratic. It brings the Nation—the People 
upon the stage, where, formerly, a few privileged individuals strut- 
ted and declaimed. It was the industrial element which first eman- 
cipated the masses from slavery and servage. It has now risen to 
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such a height that, instead of suffering the Nation to be ruled ac- 
cording to the whims of a few captains and chiefs, it has taken the 
government very much into its own hands. An army does not 
govern: it is the hired servant of the nation. Great warriors 
are not our leaders. Men who have led victorious armies, and 
extended our empire, have not more weight in the affairs of the 
nation than a Manchester manufacturer. 

There is one great influence traceable to the extinction of the 
military spirit as the preponderating element in society, which it 
would take us some pages to exhibit in full force, and we can 
only therefore give a passing indication of it. The prepon- 
derance of the Sodemeriol spirit has powerfully accelerated our 
advance in civilization, by the development of our social ten~ 
dencies, and by the subjugation of those more animal and in- 
stinctive tendencies which created and fostered the military spirit. 

We must not be led into an essay, though the subject demands 
one. The observations already made will be sufficient for our 

resent purpose, which is to point out a serious deficiency in 
acaulay’s history. Indeed, one may say, that what is called 
the philosophy of history has little troubled Macaulay; neither 
the temper of bis mind, nor the direction of his studies have 
been such as to lead him to probe deep beneath the surface of 
events. History is to him a subject for an Artist, not for a Phi- 
losopher. Rightly considered, it is a subject for both, and the 
historian should possess the deep insight of the Philosopher no 
less than the cunning hand of the Artist. This is, perhaps, an 
ideal we shall not see realized. But thus much may confidentl 
be asserted, that the story of a nation’s life is incomplete if it 
omit any vital element; and the industrial element is not only 
vital, it is one of the most powerful of those which have created 
our history. Macaulay has not seen its significance, or seeing it, 
has omitted to proclaim it. He is only struck by the abolition 
of slavery, which he attributes to the Church: 


‘It is remarkable that the two greatest and most salutary social 
revolutions which have taken place in England, that revolution which, 
in the thirteenth century, put an end to the tyranny of nation over 
nation, and that revolution which, a few generations later, put an end 
to the property of man in man, were silently and imperceptibly 
effected. They struck contemporary observers with no surprise, and 
have received from historians a very scanty measure of attention. 
They were brought about neither by legislative regulation nor by 
physical force. Moral causes noiselessly effaced, first the distinction 
between Norman and Saxon, and then the distinction between master 
and slave. None can venture to fix the precise moment at which 
either distinction ceased. Some faint traces of the old Norman feeling 
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might, perhaps, have been found late in the fourteenth century. Some 
faint traces of the institution of villenage were detected by the curious 
so late as the days of the Stuarts; nor has that institution ever, to 
this hour, been abolished by statute. 

‘It would be most unjust not to acknowledge that the chief agent 
in these two great deliverances was religion; and it may, perhaps, be 
doubted, whether a purer religion might not have been found a less 
efficient agent. The benevolent spirit of the Christian morality is 
undoubtedly adverse to distinctions of caste. But to the Church of 
Rome such distinctions are peculiarly odious, for they are incompatible 
with other distinctions which are essential to her system. She ascribes 
to every priest a mysterious dignity which entitles him to the reve- 
rence of every layman; and she does not consider any man as dis- 
qualified, by reason of his nation or of his family, for the priesthood. 
Her doctrines respecting the sacerdotal character, however erroneous 
they may be, have repeatedly mitigated some of the worst evils which 
can afflict society. That superstition cannot be regarded as unmixedly 
noxious which, in regions cursed by the tyranny of race over race, 
creates an aristocracy altogether independent of race, inverts the rela- 
tion between the oppressor and the oppressed, and compels the here- 
ditary master to kneel before the spiritual tribunal of the hereditary 
bondman. To this day, in some countries where negro slavery exists, 
Popery appears in advantageous contrast to other forms of Christianity. 
It is notorious that the antipathy between the European and African 
races is by no means so strong at Rio Janeiro as at Washington. In 
our own country, this peculiarity of the Roman-Catholic system pro- 
duced, during the middle ages, many salutary effects. It is true that, 
shortly after the battle of Hastings, Saxon prelates and abbots were 
violently deposed, and that ecclesiastical adventurers from the Conti- 
nent were intruded by hundreds into lucrative benefices. Yet even 
these pious divines of Norman blood raised their voices against such a 
violation of the constitution of the Church, refused to accept mitres 
from the hands of the Conqueror, and charged him, on the peril of his 
soul, not to forget that the vanquished islanders were his fellow-Chris- 
tians. ‘The first protector whom the English found among the domi- 
nant caste, was Archbishop Anselm. At a time when the English 
name was a reproach, and when all the civil and military dignities of 
the kingdom were supposed to belong exclusively to the countrymen of 
the Conqueror, the despised race learned, with transports of delight, 


~that one of themselves, Nicholas Breakspear, had been elevated to the 


papal throne, and had held out his foot to be kissed by ambassadors 
sprung from the noblest houses of Normandy. It was a national as 
well as a religious feeling that drew great multitudes to the shrine of 
Becket, the first Englishman who, since the Conquest, had been 
terrible to the foreign tyrants. A successor of Becket was foremost 
among those who obtained that charter which secured at once the pri- 
vileges of the Norman barons and of the Saxon yeomanry. How 
great a part the Catholic ecclesiastics subsequently had in the abolition 
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of villenage we learn from the unexceptionable testimony of Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the ablest Protestant councillors of Elizabeth, 
When the dying slaveholder asked for the last sacraments, his spiritual 
attendants regularly adjured him, as he loved his soul, to emancipate 
his brethren for whom Christ had died. So successfully had the 
church used her formidable machinery, that, before the Reformation 
came, she had enfranchised almost all the bondmen in the kingdom 
except her own, who, to do her justice, seem to have been very 
tenderly treated. 

‘ There can be no doubt that, when these two great revolutions had 
been effected, our forefathers were by far the best governed people in 
Europe. During three hundred years the social system had been in a 
constant course of improvement. Under the first Plantaganets there 
had been barons able to bid defiance to the sovereign, and peasants 
degraded to the level of the swine and oxen which they tended. The 
exorbitant power of the baron had been gradually reduced. The 
condition of the peasant had been gradually elevated. Between the 
aristocracy and the working people had sprung up a middle class, 
agricultural and commercial. There was still, it may be, more in- 
equality than is favourable to the happiness and virtue of our species; 
but no man was altogether above the restraints of law; and no man 
was altogether below its protection.’ 


This passage is sufficient to convince us that the writer has not 
speculated much upon the under-currents of history, or he would 
scarcely have attributed to the Church the amount of influence 
he there speaks of. That the Church was a powerful agent is 
incontestible ; that her doctrines are opposed to slavery is no less 
so. But there is no fact more certain than that Christianity as 
a doctrine, or the Church as an Establishment, could not, and 
did not abolish slavery in early times, nor has it succeeded in 
abolishing slavery even in our own times. It has done its part, 
and done it well, but it has been by means of that great agent, 
which all the Greek philosophers would have pronounced impos- 
sible, and which the early Pathers would have pronounced inde- 
finitely distant—namely, the industrial element. 

We have no more objections to make to this history. We 
read it with exquisite pleasure, and have meditated on it with 
profit. Many new lights have been thrown upon old questions, 
and the whole story has become clearer. The impartiality of a 
Hallam must not be looked for; and yet one must say that, on 
the whole, ey has been well preserved. In ecclesiastical 
matters this is a peculiar merit, for theological questions have in 
all times been firebrands. He seems to us to have stated the 
case with great fairness towards all parties; it is quite evident 
that he has no partizanship. All parties will, we suppose, be 
irritated at this tolerance. Here is a striking picture of the 
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composition of the Church of England—a picture for which he 
must expect some ill-will: 


‘ Asthe government needed the support of the Protestants, so the 
Protestants needed the protection of the government. Much was 
therefore given up on both sides ; an union was effected ; and the fruit 
of that union was the Church of England. 

‘To the peculiarities of this great institution, and to the strong pas- 
sions which it has called forth in the minds both of friends and of 
enemies, are to be attributed many of the most important events 
which have, since the Reformation, taken place in our country; nor 
can the secular history of England be at all understood by us, unless 
we study it in constant connexion with the history of her ecclesiastical 
polity. The man who took the chief part in settling the conditions of 
the alliance which produced the Anglican church was Thomas Cranmer. 
He was the representative of both the parties which at that time needed 
each other’s assistance. He was at once a divine and astatesman. In 
his character of divine, he was perfectly ready to go as far in the way 
of change as any Swiss or Scottish reformer. In his character of 
statesman he was desirous to preserve that organization which had, 
during many ages, admirably served the purposes of the bishops of 
Rome, and might be expected now to serve equally well the purposes 
of the English kings and of their ministers. His temper and his under- 
standing eminently fitted him to act as a mediator. Saintly in his pro- 
fessions, unscrupulous in his dealings, zealous for nothing, bold in 
speculation, a coward and a time-server in action, a placable enemy and 
a lukewarm friend; he was in every way qualified to arrange the 
terms of the coalition between the religious and the worldly enemies 
of Popery. 

To this day the constitution, the doctrines, and the services of the 
Church, retain the visible marks of the compromise from which she 
sprang. She occupies a middle position between the churches of 

Rome and Geneva. Her doctrinal confessions and discourses com- 
posed by Protestants, set forth principles of theology in which Calvin 
or Knox would have found scarcely a word to disapprove. Her 
prayers and thanksgivings, derived from the ancient liturgies, are very 
generally such, that Bishop Fisher or Cardinal Pole might have 
heartily joined in them. A controversialist who puts an Arminian 
sense on her articles and homilies, will be pronounced by candid men 
to be as unreasonable as a controversialist who denies that the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration can be discovered in her liturgy. 

‘ The Church of Rome held that episcopacy was of divine institu- 
tion, and that certain supernatural graces of a high order had been 
transmitted by the imposition of hands through fifty generations, from 
the eleven who received their commission on the Galilean mount, to 
the bishops who met at Trent. A large body of Protestants, on the 
other hand, regarded prelacy as positively unlawful, and persuaded 
themselves that they found a very different form of ecclesiastical 
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vernment prescribed in Scripture. The founders of the Anglican 
Chureh took a middle course. They retained episcopacy; but they 
did not declare it to be an institution essential to the welfare of a 
Christian society, or to the efficacy of the sacraments. Cranmer, 
indeed, plainly avowed his conviction that, in the primitive times, 
there was no distinction between bishops and priests, and that the 
laying on of hands was altogether unnecessary. . 

‘ Among the Presbyterians, the conduct of public worship is, to a 
great extent, left to the minister. Their prayers, therefore, are not 
exactly the same in any two assemblies on the same day, or on any 
two days in the same assembly. In one parish they are fervent, elo- 
quent, and full of meaning. In the next parish they may be languid 
or absurd. The priests of the Roman-Catholic church, on the other 
hand, have, during many generations, daily chaunted the same ancient 
confessions, supplications, and thanksgivings, in India and Lithuania, 
in Ireland and Peru. The service, being in a dead language, is intel- 
ligible only to the learned; and the great majority of the congregation 
may be said to assist as spectators rather than auditors. Here, again, 
the Church of England took a middle course. She copied the Roman- 
Catholic forms of prayer, but translated them into the vulgar tongue, 
and invited the illiterate multitude to join its voice to that of the 
minister. 

‘In every part of her system the same policy may be traced. Utterly 
rejecting the doctrine of transubstantiation, and condemning as idola- 
trous all adoration paid to the Sacramental bread and wine, she yet, to 
the disgust of the Puritan, required her chikiren to receive the memo- 
rials of divine love, meekly kneeling upon their knees. Discarding 
many rich vestments which surrounded the altars of the ancient faith, 
she yet retained, to the horror of weak minds, the robe of white 
linen, which typified the purity which belonged to her as the mystical 
spouse of Christ. Discarding a crowd of pantomimic gestures which, 
in the Roman-Catholic worship, are substituted for intelligible words, 
she yet shocked many rigid Protestants by marking the infant just 
sprinkled from the font with the sign of the cross. The Roman 
Catholic addressed his prayers to a multitude of saints, among whom 
were numbered many men of doubtful, and some of hateful, character. 
The Puritan refused the addition of saint even to the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and to the disciple whom Jesus loved. ‘The Church of Eng- 
land, though she asked for the intercession of no created being, still 
set apart days for the commemoration of some who had done and suf- 
fered great things for the faith. She retained confirmation and ordi- 
nation as edifying rites, but she degraded them from the rank of sacra- 
ments. Thrift was no part of her system. Yet she gently invited 
the dying penitent to confess his sins to a divine, and empowered her 
ministers to sooth the departing soul by an absolution, which breathes 
the very spirit of the old religion. In general, it may be said, that 
she appeals more to the understanding, and less to the senses and the 
imagination, than the Church of Rome—and that she appeals less to 
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the understanding, and more to the senses and imagination, than the 
Protestant churches of Scotland, France, and Switzerland.’ 

In closing our notice of this work, let us not omit to mention 
the decided position its author takes up against the grumblers who 
laud the days that are gone, and see only degeneracy and misery in 
the present. These grumblers are not to 
the twaddlers who provoked the scorn of Horatius Flaccus. 
When such men as Carlyle denounce the present as the age of 
cant, as a miserable time, in which all sense of truth, of morality, 
and of spiritual supremacy is extinct, and ‘ flunkeyism,’ ‘ egotism,’ 
and ‘shams’ fill men’s souls, it is worth while to rise up against 
the old dogma, and to test it by an examination of the past. 
Macaulay’s volumes form an ample refutation; and he has in 
three or four places admirably vindicated the character of the 
present. We would especially direct attention to pages 424, 425, 
and 426, of the first volume; indeed, to the whole of that chapter. 

And having applauded him for the spirit of his work, we have 
only to declare our conviction, that with all its faults it will be- 
come an English classic, and to express a desire for the speedy 
publication of the remainder. 


Art. II. (1.) Reports of the Commissioners for Inquiring into the State 
of large Towns and populous Districts. 4 vols. 8vo, 1844-5. 

(2.) Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. First and Second Reports. 
1847-8. 

(3.) Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. Minutes of Evidence. 1847. 

(4.) An Act for Promoting the Public Health. Cap. lxiii. 11 & 
12 Victoria. 1848. 


Jacos Bryant asserts, upon the authority of a certain Lilius 
Giraldus, that Mephitis, he abstract for impure effluvia, had a 
temple, and was worshipped, at Cremona. * later days, Cole- 
ridge counted a septuagint of altars to this same deity in the 
ancient city of Cologne; it has been reserved for Mr. Chad- 
wick and his fellow-labourers to demonstrate the extent to which 
this anti-Hygeian worship exists in England. 

It has been suggested, by critical persons, that this Cremona 
story is a myth, intended to record, under a decent .veil, the 
existence of a Metropolitan Sewer Commission, and the odours, 
not Sabeean, which it was the pleasure of that body to encourage 
and bring to maturity; that the descent of Hercules after Cer- 
berus simply means, that he dived into a sewer to remove a dead 
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dog that stayed the current ; and that the Augean labour of the 
— mythological personage relates ta some ‘ pinguis cloaca’ of 
or Sparta, 
‘ Guttere sulfureas lente exhalante mephites,’ 

which a sanitary commission of that day caused to be ‘ flushed ;’ 
@ process, under certain circumstances, recommended both by 
Hercules and Mr. Chadwick, and which is thought to have been 
sean! by the Sabine king, Tatius, when, as we learn from 
tantius, he discovered the statue of Cloacina’in the cele- 
brated Roman sewer, whence that goddess derives her name. In 
the same vein, Midas, who thrice dipped his head in the waves 
of Pactolus, ‘making their gravel gold, may be taken to be a 
prefiguration of Mr. Mylne and his Sewage Manure Company. 
John Bull has long been noted in the European family as a 
hardy, stubborn, and somewhat obtuse fellow, who has received 
many a knock-down blow without being aware of it, and who 
has won many a victory, when, according to all the laws of 
civilized strategy, he ought to have been ashamed of himself and 
to have run away. From time to time, various high authorities 
have announced the presence of many mortal poisons within his 
veins, but still, like Partridge, the Almanac maker, he will per- 
sist in it that he is alive. There was Mr. Accum, with his 
* Death in the pot.’ Then sugar of lead was shown to lurk in 
the wine-flask. Then followed a cloud of chemists, who cut off 
the water from his very Jips, and, by the aid of the solar micro- 
scope, sai, made manifest, in each turbid drop, nauseous mon- 
sters, many-headed and many-tailed, active as an attorney at an 
election. No sooner was this matter set to rights, and it was 
proved that London porter might be drinkable, though not con- 
cocted. from the sewer mouths, than forth stepped Dr. Reid 
from among a people certainly not celebrated for their cleanli- 
ness, and declared that nine-tenths of the southron breathed air 
much too impure to support life. Finally, we have Dr. South- 
wood Smith and his fellows, from whom we learn that our com- 
fort is invaded, our health broken down, and our hold on life 
weakened, by the neglect and mismanagement of a parcel of 
sextons, water companies, gas companies, and sewer commis- 
sions, whose evil works have long been concealed in the bowels 
of mother earth, but are now made apparent to sight and smell. 
We are, as it seems, ill-fed, ill-warmed, ill-watered, ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated, ill-scavenged, ill-drained, and ill-buried. We 
suffer from obnoxious vapours when alive, and we create them 

for the sufferance of others when we are dead. 
The gentlemen whose labours we have taken for our text, and 
in great part for our sermon also, are deserving of all praise, 
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One or other of them has visited personally nearly every town 
in the empire, and some of the most adventurous have, it is 
credibly reported, navigated 


That tide, 
Whose sable streams beneath Blackfriars glide, 


just as Tarquin drove his ‘biga’ through the Fleet-ditch of 
ome. ‘They have collected, from practical men, and have set 
forth a mass of very apposite information, and have thus enabled 
the public to smell out the truth for themselves. The higher the 
rank, in some sense, the greater the merit; and although we 
presume the commission to be mainly indebted to the clear head 
and unflinching energy of Mr. Chadwick, we are bound to 
honour the laborious and long-continued efforts of Lord Carlisle 
and Lord Ashley. 

The commissioners unfold a dreadful picture of the sanitary 
condition of the country, and of the gross ignorance and jobbing 
which have prevailed amongst those bodies entrusted with the 
outlay of the rate-payers’ money in the metropolis. Without 
going quite the length of some who seem to think that, if men 
were properly drained and ventilated, they would never be 
sick or die at all, we do hold cleanliness, manliness, and 
ge to lie very nearly together, and believe health to 

, after religion and civil government, if not between them, , 
of concern to the weal of a nation. On this account, and 
because we are willing to support, according to our power, the 
new commission, we shall enter, in some detail, upon this impor- 
tant but somewhat unsavoury subject. 

In cities, or where large masses of human beings are packed 
closely together, health and comfort, and, in some considerable 
degree, morality, are materially affected by the supply of air and 
water, and by the drainage, or means provided for the removal 
of refuse matter. We commence with what appears to be the 
most important and most neglected of the three—drainage. 

The subject of drainage seems to have attracted the attention 
of the legislature under Henry VIIL, in the 23rd of whose rei 
certain commissions were issued, confined, however, to a 
metropolis. These relate almost wholly to surface drainage ; 
and as the act remains in force to this day, it has only been by 
distorting its provisions that any sort of subterranean drain 
has been effected. The consequences of this original limitation 
may be traced in most subsequent acts on the same subject. 
Covered drains have been regarded only as superseding street 

tters. In many parts of Westminster, with rates of 1s. and 2s. 
in the pound, there is no house-drainage at all; and so little 
have the commissioners considered it their duty to provide for 
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the removal of anything except the surface water on the public 
ways, that in many cases they have forbid, under heavy penalties, 
the opening-of house-drains into the main sewer; and in all 
cases such openings have been discouraged by the charge of a 
heavy fee, and a regulation that the branch drain should be after 
an expensive pattern, and executed by a tradesman, sometimes 
a member of the commission, and always enjoying a monopoly 
of the work. Thus the benefits of house-drainage were con- 
fined to the rich, who were best able to do without them. ; 

The metropolis has been badly drained, because the arrange- 
ments made the legislature were imperfect, and because the 
— given and the money raised were perverted and jobbed 

'y those to whom they were entrusted; but in the provinces less, 
and frequently nothing at all, has been done. Concerning the 
fifty cities and towns visited by the commissioners, the report is 
that, in most cases, there are no regular scavengers, in many 
cases none at all; that no one town is efficiently drained, and 
above four-fifths are very badly cleased, as regards the poorer 
quarters. In most cases there is no local act m arliament, and 
no covered drains. In some, there are a few in the main streets, 
depending for their cleanliness upon rain-water only. The 
house-drains, the capillaries of the system, and by far its most 
important part, are in no case either numerous or efficient. In 
all the works executed there is displayed an utter ignorance of 
first principles, and a recklessness of expense. 

Add to this, that all those bodies entrusted with the man 
ment of the sewers were independent of each other, and of the 
water and gas companies and paving boards, so that they have 
not profited by the common experience, neither have they had 
regard to the convenience of the public, in the obstacles which 
their works create in the streets and thoroughfares. The ma- 
chinery of the local acts has been deplorably unequal to the 
work to be performed, and would have been fatal to any general 
improvement, even had it been administered by better heads 
and cleaner hands than those of our superseded friends at West- 
minster, Noodle and Doodle. 

Ever since the subject of public health has attracted attention, 
it has been observed that particular towns, and particular regions 
of large towns, are visited most frequently and most severely by 
certain diseases. These are chiefly whole cohorts of fevers, 
consumption, cholera, scrofula, and some other complaints, which 
are at first functional, but become ultimately organic. Even 
where specific disease is not present, there is generally, in the 
inhabitants of such districts, great debility of body and depres- 
sion of spirits, producing an indisposition to work and a careless- 
ness about consequences. . 
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In London, this state of things is found in such districts as 
Bethnal Green, St. Luke’s, City Road, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
Southwark, Lambeth, St. Giles’s, Whitechapel, Rotherhithe, 
Bermondsey, and generally along the course of Fleet Ditch, 
King’s Scholar’s Sewer, and other great main lines of drainage. 
Wherever the town is particularly ill-drained, ill ventilated, and 
densely peopled, there the connexion between dirt and disease 
becomes manifest. Wherever the sewerage is defective, and there 
are stagnant pools and open gutters, and an accumulation of 
putrifying matter, there fever and its consequences abound, and 
that so surely, that the fever districts on the map correspond 
very closely with those which have been most neglected by the 
Commissioners of Sewers. The effect of drainage upon health is 
very remarkably shown by the late returns of deaths from influenza 
in the several Bivisiene of the metropolis. The deaths upon the 
gravel were to those upon the clay as 19 to 47, or as 1 to 3, and 
in the most fatal week of that disease, that following the 20th of 
November, the deaths in the western districts being as 1, those 
of the central were above 2, of the eastern 3, of the northern and 
southern above 4, (2nd Report, 1848, p. 23)—a curious coinci- 
dence with the disposition of the gravel beds of the London 
basin. The bad localities of the metropolis, though often close to 
— lines of thoroughfare, are rarely much visited or known. 

e pernicious effects are of course chiefly confined to the 
residents near the spot, and chiefly known to the medical men 
who labour amongst them. ‘The metropolis of the poor has 
‘ nothing in common with the metropolis of the rich; and as the 
‘map of London exhibits no trace of the lanes and alleys of the 
‘poor, so the very names of these places would at that time 
‘(during the prevalence of cholera in 1832) have sounded as 
‘ strange to the inhabitants of our great thoroughfares and squares 
‘as the names of the streets ofa foreign country. —Metrop. Report, 
1847, p. 4. 

Dr. ‘Southwood Smith, whose long-continued exertions on this 
subject entitle his opinion to considerable respect, has taken 
advantage of his office of Physician to the Fever Hospital to 
obtain results deduced from a considerable number of cases ob- 
served over many years. In this hospital, the deaths in fever 
cases vary from 1 in 7 to 1 in 12; so that for one death, from 7 
to 12 may be reckoned as sick. In one extreme season, in the 
Southwark hospital, out of 1467 patients, 1276 were ill of fever. 
The joint expenditure of the Bethnal Green and Whitechapel 
Unions for the relief of fever cases alone is above 2,400/. per 
annum. 

But the existence of this kind of fever, and the expense of 
supporting those who are laid prostrate by it, form a small part 
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of the evil. The causes which produce it lead, beyond those of 
most other diseases, to pauperism. It appears from Dr. Smith’s 
tables, that the persons most liable to take fever are those whose 

s lie between 20 and 30, or perhaps 40; so much so that, 
taki a considerable number of cases, during many years, it was 
found that those of persons at ages between 20 and 30 nearly 
equalled those at all other ages put together. The risk to life, 
a attacked, is of course greater in advanced age, but the risk 
of being attacked seems to be greatest at the period above stated. 
But this age is the prime of life, when a man has most depend- 
ing upon his labour, and not only does he suffer during the 
actual duration of the fever, but even when he recovers and 
returns to his dwelling, the causes that produced it still continue 
to affect him. His constitution is permanently injured; his 
home is wretched, and he therefore goes to the public-house, 
If not sick he is never well. He becomes apathetic, incapable of 
exertion, taking no pains to avoid want, disease, or death. He 
indulges in spirits or opium, and, with his family, becomes 
thoroughly ee The people who suffer most severely 
from the mortality due to these causes seem least aware of its 
existence. In some respects, happily so, since their own efforts 
are scarcely able to apply a remedy. Those, however, who have 
paid most attention to the subject, are well aware that different 
rates of mortality exist for ill-drained and well-drained streets, 
and that, setting aside all higher considerations, it is cheaper as a 
mere matter of money to remove the known causes of this state 
of things. 

Among the moral evils of this state of disease is the extent to 
which it destroys sympathy between the people. The conse- 

uences, direct and indirect, of fever are so severe, that the healthy 
para" from those stricken with sickness. ‘In reply to inquiries 
‘made to me,’ says Mr. Hooper, ‘as to the nature of the disease 
‘with which an inmate or neighbour may be affected, I am 
‘ always afraid to say it is a case of fever, for if I do, the patient 
‘is sure to be abandoned; a devoted friend may continue to 
‘ assist and nurse at her own risk; but this is not common; it is 
‘an exception to the rule.’ (Minutes, 1847, p. 14). The italics 
are our own. Mr. Hooper pays an involuntary compliment to 
the sex of the ‘ ministering angel.’ 

The evils attendant upon want of drainage are by no means 
confined to the meunpales Liverpool enjoys the bad pre-emi- 
nence of being the most unhealthy town in the empire. In Liver- 
pool, about 32 miles of thoroughfare, chiefly in the poorest parts 
of the town, are without sewers, and one-fourth of the parochial, 
or one-third of the labouring population, that is, 55,534 souls, 
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dwell in courts, of which one-third are closed to the sky at both 
entrances. In these and other parts of the town, there were in 
1843-4, living under ground in undrained and damp cellars 
above 22,168 persons. 

We subjoin the following particulars concerning certain of the 
towns examined by the Commissioners :— 


| Inhabitants to the Square Mile. 
— Deaths in the Average 
Average of 3 Years,) Age at Total area Area built upon 
1838-9-40. Death, | square. square. 
Liv one 1 in 28°75 17yrs.| 100,899 138,224 
Manchester .. . 29°64 20 | $3,224 100,000? 
ore » 36°73 21 20,892 87,256 
Birmingham . . . » 36°79 33,669 40,000? 
Metropolis ... 37°38 26°5 27,423 50,000? 


The ave density of the population throughout England 
and Wales i¢ 275 to ‘the s oes 3 a and of the 21 principal 
towns 5045 to the square mile. In the worst parts of Liverpool, 
the ratio of population is as high as 460,000 per square mile, and 
if the general rate of mortality could be reduced to that of Bir- 
mingham, there would be a saving annually of 1260 lives. In 
1843-4, the average mortality of England being 1 in 45, and that 
of its healthiest rural districts (Ramsgate) 1 in 64-5, and of its 
healthiest town poms 1 in 52°1, the mortality of Liverpool 
was 1 in 29.2. In one only (Merthyr) was it greater, or 1 in 26°6. 

The mortality of the worst parts of London, St. Andrews 
Holborn, Mile End, Whitechapel, and St. Luke’s is, however, as 

eat, or even greater than that of the general mortality of 

e worst provincial towns. It would seem, indeed, that there 
are parts of Liverpool and Glasgow even worse than the worst 
of London. 

The haunts of consumption and its causes are nearly the same 
with those of fever. The following table shows its prevalence :— 


Proportion of | Proportion of 
—— Deaths from | Deaths to whole 
Consumption. Population. 


Liverpool .. . 1 in 156 1 in 188 
Manchester. . . ot. » 205 
Birmingham . . » 645 
» 209 » 9301 
Metropolis . . . » 246 » 453 
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Cholera, which has now reached us upon the track of 1832, 
especially rages in the low and undrained districts along the 
water-courses, near the mouths of sewers, on board mud and 
bone barges, and in ships along the river shore. Such were its 
haunts in Paris, St. Petersburgh, London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sunderland, or wherever else its ravages and progress 
were observed. Birmingham, densely peopled with 160,000 
inhabitants, but built for the most part hig and upon an 
absorbent rock, was almost exempt from cholera, which raged 
most severely at Bilston, 7 or 8 miles distant. In the metropo- 
litan cholera districts, containing 1,489,500 souls, there occurred 
11,020 cases of the disease, of which 5257 died, and 5745 
recovered. In the great majority of the districts of London 
visited by the cholera in 1832 no improvement whatever has 
taken place. In Lambeth, since that period, only fourteen 
streets have been drained; in Bermondsey little has been done; 
in Whitechapel, noted for its typhus, scarcely anything; in 
Wandsworth, nothing. (Second Report, 1848.) 

It is demonstrable that the sickness and mortality of these and 
other of the worst parts of large and unhealthy towns are due to 
the neglect of drainage, and to an insufficient supply of air and 
water. To such causes were due, as their names in some degree 
vouch, such diseases as gaol-fever, hospital-fever, ship-fever, 
camp-fever, and the like diseases, capable of being prevented 
even in crowded prisons, and which in man ian places are 
now prevented by attention to cleanliness ad ventilation. But 
for the dwellings of the lower orders, especially in towns, little or 
nothing has been done. They stand crowded together in 
close courts and alleys, the rooms small and ill-ventilated, badl 
lighted and damp. Either there is no covered sewer at all, or it 
is confined to the main street, and in those rare cases in which 
branches are carried up into the courts, or now and then into the 
houses, there is no provision for scouring them out or rendering 
them efficient. 

Sometimes there are neither dust-bins nor receptacles for filth, 
and the people throw their refuse into the yard or street to await 
the arrival of the scavenger, where there is one, which is not 
always the case. In the worst parts of Southwark, there are no 
drains at all, and the inhabitants throw their filth out of the back 
windows into the yards. Over enormous districts, both in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, the filth of each house is collected in an 
abomination called a cesspool, the cleansing of which from time 
to time is a great expense, and forms a cause of just offence to 
the neighbourhood. 


So vicious is the system, that the sewers themselves, especially 
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in the metropolis, promote sickness instead of ministering to 
health. They not only, from their porous structure, allow of a 
percolation of offensive matter into the soil, but from their great 
size act as reservoirs in which the putrescent matter is collected 
and gives off noxious vapours which rise by the branch-drains 
and gutter-grates into the houses and the streets. In the morn- 
ing, and in‘cold weather, these pestilential vapours may be seen to 
rise. When a great line of sewer was formed in Southwark, its 
contents percolated into, and rendered permanently useless, the 
adjacent wells. Where sewers are carried under houses the 

ound becomes soddened, and pestilential vapours rise into the 
ower rooms. In clearing the ground for the Blackwall railway, 
a horrible state of things was disclosed. The soil was one enor- 
mous dung-pit. In one absurdly large sewer in the city, was 
found a bedstead; in another the parish beadle; in others six coffins 
and a tombstone. In Cripplegate, they buried in the sewer! In 
one of the London hotels, Br. Reid observed a film on the drink- 
ing water, which led to the discovery that the well was supplied 
by percolation from an adjacent churchyard. Professor Brande 
pe on Interment, 1843, pp. 25—29) gives a similar case. 

e inmates of houses next to sewer-grates are liable to fever, 
which particularly attacks those who sleep in the lower rooms. 
Butchers always avoid such localities; their meat becomes 
tainted. 

This imperfect drainage is not only in itself a nuisance, but is 
inconsistent with the only effectual remedy, a proper supply of 
water. ‘ Many houses in Dustonaile! says Mr. Goitk, the water- 

nt, ‘do not take water because they have no drains to remove 
it. It creates damp, and rots the floor.’ And yet it is impos- 
sible to advance one step in drainage until a copious and conti- 
nuous supply of water be secured to each house, or perhaps te 
each floor. 

The Liverpool cellars, places in which, as has been stated, 22,000 

rsons reside, are unprovided with drains or repositories for 

Ith. The natural advantages of Liverpool for drainage are 
nevertheless considerable; a the evil is the greater, because the 
place is much infested with Irish, who are very dirty in their 

rsons and food, and very improvident, and accordingly are 
ound to suffer most seriously from disease. 

Manchester stands on level ground, and esses fewer facili- 
ties for drainage than Liverpool. Birmingham stands on hilly 
and absorbent ground, and has a local board of sewers. Hence, 
though very bad, it is cleaner and healthier than most other 
great towns. Still, the borough limits, in 1843, contained 
2,359-pigstyes, and 3,375 pigs; and in 1841 perhaps an equal 
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injury was done to its cleanliness by the nee of 4,683 Irish. 
Your recent Hiberno-Celt, whether of the two-legged or four- 
legged quality, is an animal whose habits are not altogether 
Hygeian. ‘I smell a Loller in the wind,’ quoth old Chaucer, and 
seems to apply at present to the ‘finest pisantry’ in the 
world. 

Bristol is a very dirty city, containing many Irishmen and 
Irish pigs. It appears from the report that such of the latter as 
die a natural i aaaes the voyage from their native land to 
Bristol, are either salted, or cut up and converted into sa 

In Sunderland there are many pigs, and 182 public midden- 
steads, (Anglice, ‘dunghills’) some of which occupy the lower 
floor of inhabited houses. In a range of cellars in Clitheroe, the 
beds are set upon bricks to keep them out of the water. At 
Preston the cottages are placed back to back, with an open ditch 
between every two rows, for the refuse. The commissioners give 
a plan of such a ditch, 140ft. long, by 3ft. 10in. broad, into which 
twenty-six cottages discharge their filth. 

The removal of dirt under the present system is very expen- 
sive, and is at best but inefficiently performed. Mr. Dark, who 
may be regarded as at the head of the scavenging craft, furnishes 
some curious evidence as to the history of London ‘dust.’ Ashes 
form the most valuable description of dust, and these are usually 
collected in dust-bins or ash-holes, and for the right to remove 
them, dust-contractors pay considerable sums to the parishes. 
Of course so valuable and so unprotected a preserve offers 
a temptation sorely trying to starving humanity, and this 
gentleman speaks pathetically of the losses of his ‘Order’ by a 
species of interloper, called a ‘flying dustman,’ a wretch who 
imitates the sound of his bell, and carries off his prime ashes, and 
even steps in at Christmastide between him and his expected 
‘box.’ The abstracting of ashes is viewed by a dust-contractor 
as perdricide by a rural squire, and, to say the Jeast of it, with 
quite as much reason. Active as is the flying dustman, it 
seems however there is one individual in the parish of St. Giles’s 
who is yet more active. Mr. Thorn, the contractor, akin 
of the dirty courts of that Hibernian parish, observes, ‘ The Rev. 
Mr. Tyler, the rector of St. Giles’s, is one of the most indefa- 
tigable men living. He is always in the midst of those places.’ 
An honourable testimony indeed. 

Ashes, when collected, are separated as far as ible from 
less vulgar dust, and are sold to the brickmakers of Cowley and 
other suburbs of London. They give to*the London stock 


brick its peculiar grey colour, and contribute to its excellent 
quality. 
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The matters next in value are bones, and oyster-shells. 
These are separated from the mass; the bones are bought by Jews 
who convey them in barges into the country, boil and crush 
them, and sell them for manure. The finer rags are washed, 
and converted into paper. Those of woollen fabric are suffered 
to moulder, and employed by hop-growers as a sort of dressi 
to keep off the worm. Oyster-shells, broken pottery, and hed 
rubbish generally, called, technically, ‘core,’ are sold for the 
bottoming of roads. 

Road-sweepings are less profitable, and with them the flying 
dustmen do not intermeddle. The Macadamized roads are the 
aversion of the scavengers. They require much cleaning, and 
the dirt, chiefly granite powder, called in the trade ‘ Mac,’ the 
execration being added apart, is injurious as a manure. 

Whitworth’s sweeping machine, familiar of late at the west end 
of London, and in general use in many towns in the empire, 
keeps the streets clean, does not splash the passers-by, and is 
economical. It both sweeps clean, and records the area swept. 
Since this machine has been employed in Manchester the streets 
are swept twice as frequently as before, and £500 per annum is 
saved. Still, at the best, the expense of removing street-dirt has 
always been expensive, and that of removing house filth is still 

ater, and is a serious bar to cleanliness. The actual expenses 
ormerly, and indeed at this time incurred, will be stated when 
we proceed to contrast them with those of a better system. 

he want of water is an evil second only to want of drainage, 
and so closely is a good supply of water connected with an 
efficient drainage, that without the latter the former is a serious 
nuisance, and without the former the latter cannot be obtained. 

Many towns, and some of them of great magnitude, in England, 
derive their supply of water solely from wells and springs in or 
near the town, the contents of which are brought to the house- 
doors by water carriers, or, in the case of the poor, by themselves, 
Out of the fifty towns already cited, in six only was the supply 
good ; in thirteen indifferent ; and in thirty-one bad or impure. 

The metropolis was anciently supplied by wells and spri 
of which a names as Clerkenwell, Bridewell, Camberwell, 
Holywell, Clementswell, Wal-brook, Chiswell, Goswell, Saddler’s 
and Bagnigge Wells, Hol or Old-bourne, point out the ancient 
localities, as do such names as Lambs Conduit and White Con- 
duit, the manner in which, in later days, the waters were con- 
veyed, 

Pipes were next laid down, and about 1809—we quote Mr. 
Mylne, the engineer to the New River Company—water was 
supplied to the lower floors of _— those who needed it at 
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a higher level using private forcing-pumps. The old pipes were 
of a They gradually gave place to cast-iron, and the pres- 
sure, which use of this material allows to be materially aug- 
mented, is obtained by wae er At this time, the ‘ main’ 
pipes are from 12 to 30 ins, in diameter, the sub-mains 6 or 7 ins., 
and the service-pipes, supplying houses, and commonly of lead, 2 to 
4 ins. These large areas are necessary under the present system, 
because the supply is laid on at intervals only, so that a consider- 
able quantity of water has to be discharged in a limited time. 

At present the metropolis is supplied by nine water companies, 
with about 7,280,000 cubic feet x and the cost of water thus 
supplied is said to be about one-eighth of the rate now paid by 
a “des of Hampstead for water brought to them from a spring 

and. 

"The New River Company supplies an annual quantity of 
614,087,768 cubic feet, of which 33,529,400 are cnpeniad in 
street-watering and in the supply of manufactories and other 
large consumers, leaving 580,558,368 cubic feet to be distributed 
among 81,555 tenants, at an average of about 46°5 cubic feet to 
each tenement every other day. The population within the sweep 
of this company is about 900,000, of ‘hme about one-third are 
not supplied, so that 300,000 persons in this district alone have 
to seek their water where they can find it, and the water com- 
pany loses the profit that, under a better system, would accrue 
to it. 

There are three ways in which the supply of water is given. 
By cocks in the streets, by water-butts in the yard or lower story 
of each house, or by pipes to each story in each house. In the 
first case, the pipes are laid only in the streets, and at certain 
points they are pierced and fitted with upright pipes, called 
‘stand pipes.’ At certain times, usually thrice weekly, the water 
is turned on for two hours, and the people bring and fill their ves- 
sels, and so provide a supply of water until next water-day. 
Under this system, it is absolutely necessary that everybody should 
draw water much about the same time, and the confusion of from 
twenty to fifty people each seeking ‘their turn is very great. 
Sickness and consumptive diseases among the women are much 
promoted by the wet and inquietude, and a ‘stand-pipe’ is a ge- 
neral nuisance. Besides this, the supply obtained by each 
person, though obtained with great labour, is inadequate, yet 
far more than would be an ample supply is wasted in filling and 
removing the vessels. 

In another class of cases, a small ‘service-pipe’ is carried from 
the main towards each house, and there opens into a large water- 
cask or butt, set up in the yard or cellar. The butt system, a 
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necessary consequence, in all but the _— houses, of the inter- 
mittent supply, is far too expensive for general adoption. The 
butts also speedily decay, and being uncovered, or covered im- 
perfectly, a film of dirt settles on the water, which becomes mixed 
up with each new supply, and is thus drawn off and used up b 
the people. The butt itself is both expensive, and, in a small 
tenement, a nuisance. It is liable to leak, filth collects about it, 
and in the houses of the poor, where the space is limited, it is 
often placed close to the cesspool. 

Where the cost, in money or labour, of providing water, is so 
serious, and the means of getting rid of it, when used, are often 
as troublesome as those of originally obtaining it, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that the people use as little as possible, and are 
filthy both in their houses and persons. Owing, in part, to the 
scarcity of water, in part to the labour of fetching it, and in part 
to the difficulty of getting rid of it, the sick and weak, the aged, 
mothers with young children, those least able to bear it, are those 
who suffer most. ‘The same water is used twice over, and vege- 
tables are very imperfectly cleansed. 

of the district in St. Southwark, ravaged 
by the cholera in 1832, and continually subject to typhus, Mr. 

ooper observes, ‘ These people can procure no water, even when 
‘ it is to be got, without great labour. The woman is always obliged 
* to carry it up stairs, consequently she is very sparing in the use of 
* it; and those stairs are common to all the families in the house, 
‘so that no one thinks it their duty to wash them. I have been 
* often struck with the filthy state of the water in the rooms; 
* even that for drinking and other domestic uses has an offensive 
* odour, from having absorbed the foul air of the room, though, 
‘ indeed, water for drinking, or even washing the hands, is seldom 
‘ to be found; if I ask for it I have generally to wait till it is fetched. 
« Then, again, I often find a tub of exceedingly filthy water, which 
* has been used over and over again, on the landing-place outside 
* of the rooms, the colour of which is most offensive. So that 
* these poor people have the like difficulty in obtaining pure water, 
‘ and in getting rid of their foul water.’ (Minutes, Metr. Report, 
1847, p. 13.) 

The water companies, though slow to reform, are well aware 
of the evils of the stand-pipe system, and discourage them in 
favour of butts and a separate supply. The New River Com- 
pany had recently 4,198 stand-pipes; but ten years ago they 

ad double that number. 

Happily, for the confusion of those interested in supporting the 
old system of butts and an intermittent supply, a better system 
has actually been tried and has succeeded at 5 Roem and Not- 
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tingham. oa the advantages of the system of constant supply 
we shall dwell to more purpose when we come to compare it as 
aremedial measure with that in present use. It may be mentioned, 
however, that at Nottingham, in those houses upon every floor 
of which water is constantly laid on, so that the tenant is free to 
use as much as he pleases, the average consumption is about 
seven gallons per head per diem, a less quantity than is obliged 
to be provided under the stand-pipe system; but a very much 
larger quantity than the mother of an average family of five per- 
sons is likely to carry, at every second day, from a neighbouring 
street or yard, up one, two, or three pairs of stairs, or than she 
could provide a vessel or room for if brought up. And this new 
system costs materially less than the old one. 

A proper supply of light and of fresh air is another require- 
ment for health, and in this respect also the poorer classes are 
miserably cared for. In the poorer parts of our towns, especially 
the older ones, the thoroughfares are narrow and intricate; a 
large portion of the population is collected in alleys or in courts, 
accessible only between high buildings, or through a sort of 
tunnel, close, dark, and filthy. The interior of the houses is in 
er we with the places in which they stand. Whole families, 
mothers and sons, brothers and sisters, of all ages, live and slee 
together in one small, close room, and sometimes in one bed. In 
Kennington, where the Commissioners began their inquiries, 1360 
people slept in 25 houses, with only one receptacle for filth, 
and that common toall. On looking down the return made by 
Mr. Taylor, a surgeon in Bethnal Green, we observe that, in one 
case, ten persons sleep in a room 10 ft. 2in. by 39 ft. 2 in., so that 
each person has between 9 and 10 square feet. This is the worst 
case; but there are many near it. (Minutes, 1847, p. 24.) In 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, certainly not the meanest of the 
metropolitan parishes, 1465 families reside in 2175 rooms, and 
occupy 2510 beds. Among these, 929 families had single rooms, 
and 623 families had one single bed for the whole of each family. 
(interment of Dead Report, 1843, p.31.) In one of these places 
a woman lodger, enjoying the luxury of a single bed, broke a 
rib, and was unable to earn and pay her rent. At the suggestion 
of her landlady, she sub-let half her bed to another woman! 
Public lodging-houses are usually placed in the worst localities, 
and the numbers crowded into each are not regulated by the law. 
In such establishments, where the house door, being common to 
all the lodgers, is unfastened, the lowest class of mendicants 
enter, conceal themselves till dark, and sleep upon the stair- 
case. To form New Oxford-street, some of the worst parts of 
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London, and those most severely visited by disease, were swept 
away, to the great improvement, in every respect, of the dis- 
trict. 

Scrofula is a disease much aggravated, if not produced, by 
want of ventilation. The a: in the Zoological Gardens 
have suffered much from it, and Dr. Arnott, who had attended 
the monkeys, found a boys’ school suffering in the same manner 
from the same causes, and curable, as one might infer by analogy, 
by the same remedies. Those whose trade obliges them to sit in 
hot close rooms suffer very severely. ‘ Feeble,’ a tailor from the 
country, fainted when he entered one of these London shops. 

ight-coloured suits of clothes are liable to be spoiled by the dust 
and sweat from the unhappy fashioners. The candles run down 
with the heat. The men ink spirits and dwindle down to the 
fraction of a fraction. Even cabbages will not grow in such con- 
fined situations, and tadpoles, so shut up, become larger tadpoles, 
but do not attain to the condition of frogs. The evidence of Mr. 
Cubitt, the well-known builder, upon the unhealthiness of the 
houses of the London poor, which, however, he has done much 
in his sphere to improve, is deserving of close attention. 

The practice of slaughtering animals in towns is a very serious 
nuisance. Not only are over-driven sheep and oxen brought 
through the streets; but a quantity of deleterious matter is thus 
inflicted upon the town. 

‘Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito’ says the 
law of the twelve tables. In London, however, the dead are 
buried in or about the churches, in the centres of population. 
These burial-grounds, though not meres. 3 203 acres, have 
received, in the present generation, upw: of a million of 
dead. The annual interments in the metropolis, exclusive of 
those in vaults or new cemeteries, are about 44,000. The bodies 
are commonly laid only three feet below the surface, and the 
bones, but imperfectly decayed, of earlier occupants are raked 
up and shovelled into a corner. ? 

Among the poor, it is not unusual to keep the bodies of the 
dead until the next Sunday brin eee to pay for the funeral, 
and leisure to attend it. the death takes place after the Wed- 
nesday, the funeral is usually deferred till the Sunday week. 
During this time, the corpse remains in the common room in 
which the family eat and sleep, and often produces infectious 
disease. It heer be both better and cheaper to provide a decent 
public room, in which, on = of a small fee, the corpse 
could be deposited between death and burial. Such an arrange- 
ment is common on the Continent. At Frankfort, the string of 
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a bell is attached to a finger of each corpse, as a precaution 
against premature interment. Funeral arrangements, also, are 
badly made, and needlessly expensive. The average cost, 
throughout Britain, of a funeral for one of the working 
classes, is 51; and for every person above the grade of a pauper, 
142. 19s. 9d., a heavy and idle expenditure, which, under a 
vo system, might ies very materially reduced. 

n towns, gas is often a source of much annoyance. The pipes 
are carelessly laid, and so near to the water-pipes that, when the 
gas escapes, it finds its way into the water; and the tenant, who 
visits his water-tap with a lighted candle in his hand, is asto- 
nished by an explosion. Even in the more common case, in 
which the gas escapes into the earth, it produces a foul and dele- 
terious odour for many yards round. 

It appears, then, from the mass of facts put on record by the 
various Commissions, and of which we have here stated a few of 
the most striking, that the comfort of all classes, and the health 
and morality of the lower classes, are severely affected by defi- 
eiencies of air, water, light, and drainage,’ and by the want of 
— supervision upon such matters. 

n order to relieve these evils, it is necessary that no street 
should be of less width than will admit a cart; that no close 
courts, not thoroughfares, and no public passages closed above, 
should be allowed; that houses should be so built as to ensure 
ventilation ; that lodging-houses should be regularly inspected, 
licensed, and restricted in the numbers admitted, according to 
the accommodation provided. In drainage, subordinate drains 

ould branch from the main sewers between the backs of all rows 

houses, and receive pipe-drains from each house. 
‘ Not only every house, but every floor, should be supplied with 
water, constantly laid on, and in unlimited quantities. This is 
no less essential for the general wants of the people than for the 
ee scouring of the drains. 

he ho ins are, to the community, what the capillary 
system is to the animal and vegetable economy. In both cases, 

e minute terminations of the vessels are most important and 
most neglected. The house-drains can only be kept efficient by 
a steady and moderately-copious supply of water, and a proper 
supply of water can only be removed, when used, by proper 
house-drains. The two questions, therefore, of drainage and 
water-supply, are closely bound up together, and must be regu- 
lated by one authority. This is a fundamental point, and is so 
treated by the new Act. 


We next proceed to show what are the principal causes of the 
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cost of the present system, and the small hope that there is that 
it can ever be rendered even moderately efficient. 
In the first place, the Metropolitan Commissions, which may 
be regarded as having given the tone to what little has been done 
by the Legislature elsewhere on this subject, had originally refe- 
rence to surface-drainage alone, and the powers ami were 
— of a character admitting of their becoming efficient. 
Secondly, the Boards administering these powers were not dis- 
posed to make any attempt to supply their deficiencies. They 
were, practically, self-elected. The rate-payers had no voice in 
the matter, and exercised no control over the expenditure of 
their own monies. The Commissioners were far too numerous for 
business, and their Acts were sanctioned by the names of persons 
of high rank, the Duke of Wellington, for example, and others, 
whom it was the custom to include in the Commission, but who 
could not and were not expected to attend. That happened 
which usually accompanies irresponsibility—-there was great care- 
lessness and apathy, and much low jobbing. To whatsoever a 
Metropolitan Reus Board could be aptly compared, it certainly 
was not to the ‘respublica Platonis.’ 
The Act of Henry VIII. directs, in the language of that day, 
that the Commissioners of Sewers should be ‘substantial and 
‘ indifferent.’ Substantial many of them no doubt were, in post and 
in person, for the dinners were good and frequent, the office almost 
hereditary and the contractors employed in constructions were 
either themselves Commissioners, or had relations who scrupled 
not to favour them at the Board. (Minutes, 1847, p. 34.) Bankrupts 
sat upon the committees of finance. In one case, two-thirds of t 
body had been bankrupts. Some of the Commissioners were out- 
_laws. Erasures occur in the accounts; ledgers are marked ‘ erro- 
neous,’ and laid aside; and, until lately, an architect sat as chairman 
of the Westminster Board, and was, —— enough, though not 
over decently, one of the chief opponents of the new system. This 
is the personage who is proved to have altered the surveyor’s 
reports, and by whose order at the Court of Commissioners the 
surveyor for many years swore falsely before the presentment 
juries. (Min., 1847, p. 39.) The latter qualification prescribed 

y the Act has been complied with most arene though, unfor- 
tunately, in the modern acceptation of the word. A more indif- 


Serent set of functionaries, from the showing of their own servants, 
never mismanaged public affairs, or wasted public money. 
It needs no engineer to see that the first step towards draini 
a district is, to makea good map of it, and to ascertain the level ofits 
ri that a record should be preserved of works 
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actually constructed. In the Westminster Commission, including 
about twenty parishes, this has been neglected. ‘There must be,’ 
says the clerk, ‘hundreds of courts and mews of which we have 
no plans or sections.’ (Min., 1847, p. 28.) The obvious duties of 
the Commission were completely perverted. Having made a 
main sewer, one would suppose that all means would be tried to 
induce persons to communicate with it by house drains. With- 
out this, a main sewer is scarcely any use at all. At one time, 
such communications were forbidden absolutely; and, up to the 
present year, a tax of about 10s. 6d. was levied upon every per- 
son who laid down a branch drain; and not only must this drain 
be of certain large dimensions, but its owner must employ the 
bricklayer of the Commissioners to execute the work, ‘ at a cost,’ 
says the Southwark surveyor, ‘of double the unprotected price.’ 
In Westminster, which seems to have been the most corrupt dis- 
trict, the official bricklayer charged 23s. for what another trades- 
man would have asked 10s. or lls. As, owing to the bad 
arrangement of the main drains, the average length of a branch 
is from forty to fifty feet, at a cost of, perhaps, 4s. 6d. per foot, 
the expense of house-drainage became a very serious drawback, 
and led to all sorts of evasions to avoid direct drainage. Corner 
houses were required to pay double sewer-rates for their double 
frontage. Some of the commissions forced all persons petitioning 
for leave to make a house-drain, to annex a plan to the petition, 
costing about a guinea. The Liverpool Commission charged a 
fee of 18s. 6d. on joining their main drain, and forbad the most 
deleterious refuse to be turned in. The Worcester Commission 
did the same thing. It appears, from a list of charges delivered in 
by the Clerk of the Westminster Commission, that, in one part of- 

e district, the ave cost of each house-drain was about 161., 
(Min., 1847, pp. 28-9,) about double the unprotected charge. In- 
stead of bringing down the expenses of drainage as low as 
sible, and dividing them, or petitioning for powers to divide them 
over a number of years, so as to render their payment less incon- 
venient, the practice has been to multiply the charges unneces- 
sarily, and to oblige the parties interested in the house, their 
interest being often of a temporary character, to pay at once the 
whole expense ; so that, for example, a person having a remainder 
of a lease for five years, would have to pay for work that would 
last thirty. (MJin., 1847, p. 90.) One wolba have supposed that 
these Commissioners of Sirens regarded cleanliness as a hurtful 
luxury, to be, as much as possible, discouraged. 

The history of what is called the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer 
shows the profligate expenditure under the old system. The 
culprits, iterum Crispinus, are the Westminster Commissioners. 
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This sewer, which runs down the west side of the Vauxhall-road 
to the Thames, cost, between 1808 and 1844, about 70,1042, or 
at the rate of 13/. or 14. per foot run. Of this, 23,0002 were 
spent in the teeth of an engineer’s report in sixteen months. The 
commissioners met forty-seven times, and spent, of the rate- 
payers’ money, 626. in dinners and coach hire! Besides this, 
considerable sums were paid to parties who were commissioners, 
and at the end of the above period the sewer was still open, and 
so great a nuisance as to deteriorate seriously the value of the 
adjacent property. These same commissioners purchased their 
house in Greek-street from the family of a commissioner, and 
the tradesmen who fitted it up for the commission sat on the 
board to settle the compensation. The evidence, extracted 
slowly and unwillingly from Mr. Donaldson, shows very plainly 
how Tittle was to be expected, under the old system, in the wa 
of improvement. Happily, Messrs. Hertslett and Philipps, the 
clerk and surveyor to this commission, saw the rottenness of the 
existing state of things; and to their knowledge the new com- 
missioners and the public are indebted for the exposure of much 
wrong, and to the latter for much useful advice as to the best 
course to be pursued in certain points of detail. In the pro- 
vinces, also, there is much jobbing: thus, owing to a bad system, 
an efficient sewer in Liverpool costs four times as much as one 
in Manchester. 

Under such a state of things, it was hardly to be expected that 
the operations should have been carried on scientifically; and 
accordingly we find so total a misapprehension of the principles 
of drainage, that much of the past expenditure has been laid out 
in vain. It will cost about 260,000/. to remedy defects in the 
Holborn and Finsbury districts alone. 

To ensure the efficiency of a drain, it is necessary that its con- 
tents should be more or less nearly fluid, and that they should 
flow on with a certain, and, as much as ible, a uniform velo- 
city, to which the area of the drain and its fall must be propor- 
tioned. To secure as much velocity of flow as possible, it must 
not be too large; and its bottom, instead of being, as at pre- 
sent, flat or half round, should be of the section of the smaller 
end of an egg. The Sewers Commissioners, however, in com- 
mon, it is to be confessed, with most of the great engineers of the 
day, were ignorant of the fact, that a small drain will clear itself 
when a large drain becomes choked up; and to the ignorance of 
this simple fact, the exposition and thorough iteration of which 
is due to Mr. Chadwick, is to be attributed, in a very great 
degree, the expense and inefficiency of the existing system of 
drainage. 
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At present, the drains of the better class of houses are never, 
under the sewer regulations, less than fifteen inches in diameter, 
and about sixty times larger than the area of the sink-pipes dis- 
charging intothem. Hence the current is necessarily slow, and 
the solid matter deposits, hardens, and resists even an unusual 
flow of water. Piles of this solid matter are thus deposited along 
the course of the house-drains, and at their openings into the 
main drains; and although the latter admit of being cleansed, at 
a great expense, by hand, the former do not. A drain should be 
aconduit, not a receptacle. The existing brick-drains are not 
only receptacles, but so pervious, that much of the fluid matter 
escapes into the earth, and its pestilential efluvium into the air. 
This evil is magnified by a piece of bad arrangement. A main 
sewer common to two lines of houses should be at their backs; 
it is now placed between their fronts, and the drain thus has to 
pass from the back offices under the whole house, and its gaseous 
contents, and sometimes its fluids, together with numerous rats 
and nasty animals, find their way into the kitchens and larder. 

The main drains are as much too large as the branches, and 
of the same pervious material. Mr. Hertslet cites a very recent 
case, in which a brick sewer of above 16 feet area was constructed 
in a situation in which a pipe of 3 or 4 inches diameter would 
carry off the drainage, even during heavy rains. Of course, the 
slow and irregular currents and extensive stagnations thus pro- 
duced lead both to solid deposits and to the extrication of 
deleterious gases. Sewers sometimes explode. In the West- 
minster district, a Davy lamp is a necessary precaution in a 
sewer. Mr. Philipps found, by experiment, that the air current 
in the main sewers sets up the house drains. 

We believe that in all matters, as a general rule, it is both 
better and cheaper to do right than to do wrong, and we are glad 
to see this truth very clearly demonstrated in the present case. 
It is shown in these reports, by the testimony of various persons 
of great practical experience, that a proper system may be 
established, and the whole of the existing evils may be got rid 
of, at a less expense than is now anal to increase and per- 
petuate them. 

House drains, instead of 15 inches, or in the case of fourth- 
class houses, 9 inches, should not be above 6 inches diameter, 
perhaps not above 4 inches, and should be pipes of glazed 
earthenware, such as are, in consequence of these reports, coming 
into use, and are fitted air and water-tight. ‘ They cost,’ says 
Mr. Hertslet, ‘ half-crowns and sometimes shillings where brick 
costs pounds.’ Mr. Philipps tells us, that by reducing the size 
of the drains and employing glazed pipes, ‘ a saving of 99/. would 
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‘accrue in draining a court of sixteen houses, and the work 
‘would be more efficient, and an extended cesspool got rid of.’ 
(Metrop. Report, 1847, p. 31.) Upon the publication of the 
earlier reports, one or two sewer boards took warning, and some- 
thing was done. Thus, in the Holborn and Finsbury division 
an improved form of sewer has been adopted, and the expense 
of construction reduced, for first-class sewers, from 21s. to 15s. 
per lineal foot, and for lesser sewers from 15s. to 10s. and 8s. 6d. 
Also here, the price of a most important adjunct—a trap for pre- 
venting the efflux of gas—has been reduced from 30s. to 10s. 
In _ metropolitan districts, this latter charge has been retained 
at 3 

The expense of cleansing the present drains is heavy. In 
London, the cost of keeping clean a single cesspool is about 
12. per annum, or about 44d. per week, to each tenant. In 
Southwark, this expense is from 3d. to 5d. per week, and the 
removal of the deposits from the larger sewers costs from 6s. 10d. 
to lls. per cube yard. The average expense per annum in 
Southwark for clearing and removing filth from sewers is 12110. 
(Min., 1847, p. 108.) The expense and great inconvenience of 
this process leads to its postponement as long as possible. In 
some cases, the deposits are allowed to choke up the drains for 


five and even ten years. The average expense per house seems, ~ 


however, to be about 12. per annum. 

All this may be achieved cheaper and more efficiently by 
means of water. Some time ago, the West Middlesex Water 
Company wished to clear out from their reservoir a quantity of 
silt. This a contractor agreed to do in a period of three or four 
weeks, at a cost of 400/. Somebody, however, suggested that it 
would be well to try the effect of stirring up the silt, and letting 
off the water. This was done. The result was, that the reservoir 
was perfectly cleansed in four days, at an expense of 501, and 
the silt, instead of being piled up on the banks—a source of 
trouble and expense—was swept away into the Thames. The 
Holborn and Finsbury commission have tried a similar system— 
called technically ‘flushing’—with their sewers, and have thus 
effected an annual saving upon hand cleaning and cartage of 
50 per cent. Recently, the report of the operations at West- 
minster shows work done in that district for 500/. which it would 
have cost 1500/. to effect by hand labour. One cesspool is 
— which was cleansed in 3? hours for 24s., which, under 

e old system, would have occupied three nights and cost 24/. 
It is no small ee in this system that it obviates the 
necessity for taking up the pavement or carting filth through the 
public ways, and when the body of diluted filth is once set in 
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motion in the sewers, the distance to which it is transported 
does not materially affect the expense. 

It is not impossible that, under an improved system, it may 
be more economical, as it certainly would be more convenient, 
to wash away the street scrapings and surface dirt into a drain, 
and thence remove it by the flushing process. Before, however, 
flushing can be used with full success, the fall and outlets of the 
sewers must be properly arranged, and the latter multiplied, so 
that the lower districts may not be encumbered by the waters 
from those above them. It is also necessary that ‘traps’ should 
be placed over all the side-drain ends, else the water will drive 
a column of noxious air up into the houses. Flushing, however, 
is rather to be regarded as a means of remedying an evil, than as 
a necessary adjunct to a well-regulated system. With a sufficient 
and regular supply of water to each house, the uniform flow 
through the drains will probably be found quite sufficient. 

Doubtless, under the best arrangements, gases will be gene- 
rated in sewers, and it has been suggested to remove and burn 
these under lofty chimneys. This is done in manufactories 
where the fumes are deleterious; at Glasgow, for example, cer- 
tain chemical vapours are disposed of by means of a chimney 
100 feet higher than St. Paul’s. One of the effects, however, of 


“a steady flow will be to create a down current of air. 


The method by which sewer rates and charges are regulated 
seems especially devised to prevent people from taking advantage 
of the drains near their houses. It has been the custom, as we have 
already stated, to charge the whole cost at once upon the owner, 
however brief or insecure his tenure. A builder, for example, 
erecting a row of houses on speculation, is forced to pay for 
expensive sewers at once, or to avoid this by building a number 
of small inferior houses. 

Under the new arrangements, the cost of the sewer will be 
charged upon the property. If the landlord choose to pay it off 
at once, he will exempt, for a certain term of years, from 
sewer rates; but if it be not convenient to him to do so, the 
Commissioners have power to raise money upon the security of 
the rates, and make the sewer. Every inducement should be 
held out to lead persons to take advantage of the means of 
drainage; and there is no way of promoting this more effec- 
tually, than by giving to the house-owner the option of dividing 
_ necessary expense of the works, by a rate levied over a term 

ears. 

o system of house-drainage can be effectual that is not 
accompanied by a complete change in the manner of supplying 
water. The whole system must fail, unless a regular discharge 
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of water takes place from the houses into the smaller drains, 
This involves a copious and constant supply of water. 

- At present, as has been stated, the poorer districts are supplied 
with water either directly by stand-pipes from the street mains, 
or by the intervention of a water-butt on the ground level; and 
the supply is intermittent. The New River Company, wishing 
to discourage stand-pipes, offered to supply, thrice weekly, the 
water-butts of a hundred houses, for 632 per annum; but this 
charge, there seems ground for believing, might be reduced to 
one-fourth. 

But any system that involves the presence of a reservoir of 
water in each house, whether inaght thither by hand or de- 
livered by pipes, is wrong. The supply must be continual, 
ready, in unstinted quantity, at all times. Most of the old 
water companies admit that this is very desirable, but assert it, on 
the ground of expense, to be impracticable. They are of opinion 
that much water will be wasted, that a very large quantity will 
be required, and that the water-pipes must be larger and stronger. 
It is curious to see how a plain tale has put them down. The 
experiment has been actually tried on a large scale, and for a 
considerable time. At Preston, we learn from Mr. Anderton, 
the manager of the water-works, that the water is always laid on 
at high pressure ; that the average consumption per house 
diem, including manufactories, is seventy-six gallons; and of an 
average labourer’s tenement, forty-five gallons. The ch for 
this quantity, at the rates charged by the water-carts, which still 
supply a part of the town, would be 5d. per diem. The charge 
of the company is a farthing. In eighty cottages, the fitting up 
with butts in the old way would have cost 1602; that of the 

_ and cocks requisite for continuous supply was actually 242. 
Tr e landlord of these eighty cottages pays the water compan 
5s. 6d. per cottage per annum. The whole rent, including this 
charge, and taxes, is 2s. to 2s. 3d. per week; but this, the old 
rent, was not raised when the water was laid on, because the 
landlord found his houses in full request. All were let, and 
people came to them from a better class of houses in which the 
water was not laid on. The pipes required for a continuous 
supply are, it seems, of somewhat less area and less strength than 
those intended to sustain the shock of intermittent gushes and 
stoppages of water. Also a high pressure left open in a house is 
so serious a nuisance, that but little water is wilfully suffered to 
run to waste. 

Mr. Ashton, of Hyde, near Manchester, owns 320 labourers’ 
cottages, and has a tap with a continuous supply of water in 
every house. The pipe and fittings cost about 11. per house, and 
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the current charge paid by the tenant for water is 3d. per week. 
Here the intermittent system was first tried, and found to involve 
too heavy a waste of water. The people drew a large stock and 
threw away the surplus. Formerly these families paid 7d. to 
12d. _ week for water, the rent of the tenements being 18d. 

r week. 

At Nottingham, also, there is a constant supply, and experi- 
ence there is strongly in favour of the system. The company 
have laid down a 12-inch instead of a 20-inch main, and branches 
of four and five inches diameter instead of six or seven inches. 
The taps are less shaken by the uniform pressure, and all water- 
thefts, from unauthorized neighbours, are at once announced by 
the rush of the water. 

In Nottingham, the charge for a three-storied house, for a 
supply, upon each story, of as much water as is needed, is 1d. 

r week. Five thousand houses are so supplied, and so charged 
in the shape of an additional rent. The water is filtered. Before 
these arrangements were made, water was sold in Nottingham, 
from door to door, at a farthing to a halfpenny per bucket. The 
water company now delivers an average of seventy-nine gallons 
to each house for a farthing; that is, at 1-26th of the old charge, 
and the water is always ready, and delivered at every level. At 
this rate, each tenement of the poorer class could be amply sup- 
plied with pure water for about 85. oa annum. ‘The average con- 
sumption, in Nottingham, for a labouring man and his family, is 
about forty gallons per day, or seven gallons per head. Mr. 
Hawkesley’s evidence on these points is particularly valuable, and 
his statements of what is done form an amazing contrast with 
Mr. Wickstead’s fears of what might happen. 

It appears as ag a that a company should be able to 
supply water to the upper story of a house at the same charge as 
to a lower, as that the post-office should charge no more for a 
letter from Edinburgh than for one from the next street; but the 
fact is, that the great source of expense to a water company, the 
piping, is et independent of the height to which the 
water is to be raised. The pipes are, for other reasons, much 
stronger than is necessary to resist pressure, and the increased 
expense of pumping is not very heavy. 

A bath is even now considered rather a luxury in England, 
with the upper classes. Our readers probably are aware, that 
attempts are making in various places to provide baths for the 
poor; and Mr. Hawkesley is of opinion, that even warm baths 
may be provided in London, for the lowest classes, at 23d. to 3d. 
each, an estimate which actual experience has shown to be very 
much on the safe side, since now, the prime cost of a warm bath, 
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in the establishment in Glasshouse-yard, is only 1d., and that of hot 
water and tubs for two hours’ washing is the same. (Minutes, 
1847, p. 12.) In Nottingham, the cheap supply of water leads 
the people to employ it to an extent quite unknown in ordinary 
towns. There are fountains in the shops, and pipes and jets in 
the gardens, by means of which the trees are cleaned, and the 
shrubs and plants watered. The streets, also, are thus cleansed 
and watered. 

The system of constant supply, besides its direct effect upon 
health and comfort, possesses various contingent advantages. 
Of these, the principal is the security given in case of fire. 
In the present century, it seems that Liverpool has lost 
200,000/. by fires, and this while the two water companies are 
paying 19 and 30 per cent. upon their capital. Public buildings 
generally, throughout the country, are very insufficiently pro- 
tected; and an exception to the usual state of things is formed 
by the British Museum, which is surrounded by a fire-main kept 
constantly charged at high pressure. ‘The general introduction 
of this system would reduce the rate of insurance throughout 
the kingdom. 

To produce any material improvement in the supplies of water 
to towns, it is necessary to revise the powers granted to the 
several water companies, and to adopt certain arrangements 
which will lead to an immediate reduction in their rates. 

In many things, perhaps in most things, the best way to 
secure a good article at a reasonable cost is to allow of a free 
competition. This principle, which has been so studiously with- 

‘held by the legislature from the questions to which it might be 
most advantageously applied, has, on the other hand, been applied 
to some concerns to which it is positively injurious; and, amongst 
them, to water companies. 

The principal outlay of a water company is in pipes; and the 
rate at which the water is charged eke cover current expendi- 
ture, and yield a fair return upon the capital expended. Tn the 
case of an ordinary manufacture, say of calico or hardware, which 
can be vended freely to all the world, the price is governed by 
the cost of production, whether the capital expended be great or 
small; and the only way in which, in such manufactures, capital 
can be profitably sunk, is in the erection of such machinery as 
shall enable the manufacturer to provide as good an article at a 
cheaper rate. But the case of a water company is somewhat 
different. ‘The water can only be vended in a local and limited 
market; and if a certain number of competitors enter that 
market, each sinking a certain capital, they will either combine 
to keep up the price, or they will compete, to the loss of all, and 
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the works will be carried on in an inefficient and slovenly manner. 
It is very bad economy to allow many roe 5 to be employed to 
do that which may be properly executed by one. Thus, in the 
town of Liverpool, the pipes of three water companies are laid 
down in the same streets. Three distinct = and establish- 
ments are thus employed, and paid by the public; and the work, 
after all, is badly done, and fires are frequent and severe. Water 
competition over the same ground must necessarily be mis- 
chievous; competition between different districts might perhaps 
be brought to bear, supposing that the districts were open to 
public contract from time to time, including the use of the plant. 

At present, the branch and service pipes are laid down and 
kept in repair by the tenant, who is in the hands of some local 
plumber. This should all be done by the water company, who 
can do it cheaper and more efficiently, and according to a regular 
system. The expense should, as for drains, be charged upon the 
property. If these arrangements were in the hands of the water 
company, they would, in wide streets, lay down a main on each 
side, and thus materially save expensive branch piping. As it is, 
these branch pipes are beyond their control. 

Mr. Anderton, already cited, states, from his experience of 
Preston, that if butts were dispensed with, the intermittent ex- 
changed for a constant supply, and the branch pipes laid down 
and repaired under one contract under the company, water might 
be reduced to one-sixth its present cost. 

According to the statement of Mr. Toynbee, each tenement 
er be provided with proper drainage, a proper supply of water, 
sufficient ventilation, and, generally, with such sanitary comforts 
as are consistent with a crowded city, at a cost, of whi he gives 
the items, of 34d. per week; and this, it is very fairly concluded, 
would reduce the present period of sickness by one-third. The 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, upon better evidence, 
state, ‘we have confident assurances that cesspools may be 
‘ abolished, and a complete system of house-drainage main- 
‘ tained, in houses of this’ (the poorer) ‘class, at a rate of 24d. 
‘ per week, including a constant supply of water carried into 
‘each house.’ (Metrop. San. Rep., 1847, p. 43.) It is, indeed, 
very evident, that even to the poorest, the payment of 4d. per 
week, that is, the price of a pot of porter, would be an economy. 
(Minutes, 1847, p. 22.) 

The jostling system of independent companies, which has 
been so extensively encouraged by the legislature, is productive, 
in the metropolis at least, of no small inconvenience to the public 
at large, from the degree in which the streets are blocked up by 
the repairs of underground works. In the Westminster district, 
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besides the Commissioners for Regent-street and the Metropoli- 
tan Roads, there are twenty-five separate paving boards. (Minutes, 
1847, p. 30.) Mr. Mylne gives a sketch taken at hazard, of the 
works laid bare a short time ago at the upper end of St. Martin’s 
Lane. There were the gas — of the Chartered Gas Com- 
y, the Equitable, and the London; the water pipes of the 
ew River Company; and the common sewer. Add to these 
the surface of the road under the management of the Paving 
Board, and in this by no means extreme case, we have six in- 
dependent bodies, each possessing the power of obstructing the 
public way. 

No general sanitary reform that will not support itself, on 
economical principles, can or ought to work its way, and it is 
most important that what is done towards the correction of all 
these abuses should be designed and executed with reference either 
to a reduction of expenditure, or to an increase of health and 
comfort for the same outlay. We have already shown that by the 
employment of efficient forms of drain, and constant and unli- 
mited, in place of an intermittent and restricted, supply of water, 
actual saving will accrue, so that though probably as much mone 
will still be spent in sewage and water supply, the old districts will 
be rendered more healthy, and new districts brought within reach 
of these sanitary measures. It appears, however, from the proceed- 
ings of the Metropolitan and other Sewage Manure Companies, 
that it is very possible to convert that, the removal of which is now 
expensive, into a source of gain, and this without annoyance or 
injury to the health of any one. Space does not permit us now 
to dwell upon this very important branch of the _— subject 
of the drainage of towns, but we may point out the experience 
of Edinburgh, near which lands have risen tenfold in the 
value of their produce, and Mansfield, where the Duke of Port- 
land’s grass meadows yield from 5/. to 141. per acre. It appears 
from the statements of Liebig that the drainage of a city of 
100,000 inhabitants would fertilize 50,000 acres of land, or, 
taking the experience of Edinburgh, would produce a fund of 
from 20,0002. to 40,0002. per annum. At Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
about 30,000/. are now expended in carting away some 60,000 
tons of manure, all which could be removed cheaply, and dis- 
posed of profitably, under the new system. A sewer manure 
company is, we see, working profitably at Manchester. Mr. Dick- 
enson, a successful horse-dealer, and therefore a man of shrewd- 
ness and intelligence, by his management of his stable manure 

roduces eleven crops of rye grass annually, and can grass 100 

orses upon an acre of land. Those who will read the House 

of Commons* Blue Book, printed a few years ago, on this sub- 
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ject, and will compare the evidence there recorded with that 
collected by the Sani Commissions, will see that the very 
filth, which pent up within the towns produces disease, want, 
immoral conduct, and premature death, scattered abroad over 
the surface of the country will fertilize the soil, and yield pure 
and healthy food for man and beast, with a luxuriance known 
only in the richest soils of the tropics. 

ne more branch of sanitary reform, and we have done. The 
experience of the London parks and gardens, and of the manner 
in which they, the British Museum, the National Gallery, and 
all free places of recreation are visited, shows how ready the 
lowest classes are to find time to enjoy themselves innocently, 
and how orderly and well behaved they are where they are freely 
admitted and implicitly trusted. It is in the power of the landed 
aristocracy to do much to encourage healthy taste and amuse- 
ments among the = Mr. Strutt has done much in this way 
at Derby. At West Bromwich, Lord Dartmouth gives a field for 
public amusements. Lord Ward, on the other hand, has closed 
up his gardens at Dudley; and, with the partial and recent ex- 
ception of Westminster, the great cathedrals, into which the 
people have every right to enter, have been tied up by beadles 
and deans, and other guardians of the ecclesiastical pinfold, as 
though the public were a set of thieves. 

Public baths are another luxury that the poor have shown a 
wish to enjoy, when placed, as lately, within their reach. 

Since the publication of the Reports which we have been con- 
sidering, the government has not been idle. At once, by writ 
of ‘ Supersedeas,’ the old jobbing commissioners have been swept 
away, and replaced by men of station, business, and honesty. 
Besides this palliative measure, Lord Carlisle (then Lord Mor- 
peth) carried through parliament, amidst much vexatious oppo- 
sition, the new Sanitary Act, which we accept as an instalment 
of something more efficient in future. The chief provisions of 
this Act are, the constitution of a general Board of Health, 
nominated by the crown, and of local boards to be elected by 
the rate-payers. 

Upon the petition of a certain proportion of the inhabitants of 
a district, the General Board will institute an inquiry into its 
sanitary state, with a view to proposing proper amendments. If 
the annual mortality exceed 23 in a thousand, the Board may 
take the initiative. Although the general direction lies with the 
Central Board, the local arrangements and patronage, and the 
management of details, rest with the local Board. 

The powers thus conferred on the local Board are consider- 
able. ‘Dhey are to make, maintain, and cleanse the drains; to 
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make arrangements for a proper supply of water; to be surveyors 
of highways, and to regulate street-paving and cleansing ; to fale 
power to remove nuisances, purify houses, fix the sites of, and 
gate licences to, slaughter-houses; inspect and condemn bad 
‘ood ; order gas pipes to be removed; improve existing streets, 
and lay out new lines; erect public dead-houses; lay out and 
plant a parks and gardens; and fix the sites of burial- 
groun All lodging-houses are to be registered, licensed, and 
regulated. No cellars are to be inhabited unless under certain 
restrictions, and provided with certain arrangements. No new 
house is to be built, nor old one rebuilt, without certain provisions 
as to drainage. 

To carry out these works, powers are given to levy rates, and 
to raise money upon the rates, so as to divide the outlay over 
terms of 20 or 30 years. As ageneral principle, there will be no 
more interference on the part of the central authorities than shall 
be found necessary to secure to each local administration the 
benefits of general experience, and to afford such support as will 
prevent any more party interests from opposing successfully any 
sanitary measure obviously for the good of the community. 

The evils which we have been attempting to portray, though 
affecting indirectly the rich, affect directly, chiefly, and most 
severely the poor, and the poorest. There are, no doubt, many 
evils, though not so many as has been supposed, which must 
necessarily accompany poverty, but there are many more which 
it is in the power of wise legislation materially to lessen or wholly 
to remove. ‘The oppressor’s scorn, the proud man’s contumely,’ 
and the blunting and dissevering effects of poverty upon family 
ties and social intercourse, can be reached only by those higher 
influences which it seems to be the ordinance of God should 
manifest their blessed effects upon mankind only by very slow 
degrees. But the gifts of free air, of the light of day, of the 
means of personal cleanliness, of unmolested exercise and inno- 
cent recreation, and of health untainted by physical abomina- 
tions, these it is within the scope of the wealthier classes and of 
the government to bestow, almost at once, upon the people. 

The well-being of the poor, happily, is of necessity, a matter 
of intimate concern to the well-being of the rich in eve 
country. Particularly is it so in a country in which the relations 
of society are so complex, and the political power so widely distri- 
buted, as in England. Nevertheless, in the great towns of 
England, the line of separation between rich and poor is still 
very broad. Until this be broken through, the condition of the 

oor raised, their wants and sufferings ascertained and made 
nown, there can exist but little sympathy between the two 
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classes, and but little religious or intellectual progress in the 
lower, perhaps in either. There is no better discipline for the 
heart and affections than to visit the sick and to speak kind 
words to the distressed. ‘Have ye compassion one on another,’ 
is a beautiful command. pet se in misery is a dreadful 
ing. ‘For piety,’ says Hooker, ‘destitution knoweth it not.’ 
Let the legislature clear the crowded alleys, purify the receptacles 
of filth, regulate the lodging-houses, provide cheap baths, open 
ks and gardens, and able buildings of all sorts, and hand-in- 
d with these let the benevolence of individuals circulate 
religious books, send forth home missionaries, establish hospitals, 
dispensaries, benefit clubs, schools, build places of worship. 
Those who confine themselves to temporal good, do what is cer- 
tainly an important, if not an essential, preliminary, and, at any 
rate, one in which those who aim at benefits of a higher and 
more enduring description will do well to assist. A warm and 
zealous sympathy, not confined to the temporal or to the spiritual 
concerns of the poor, but extending over both, does much to knit 
together the hearts of a nation, and to insure internal peace, 
order, and happiness. 


Arr. III. (1.) Wanley’s Catalogue appended to Hickes’ Thesaurus. 
1726. 

(2.) Catalogues of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

(8.) Catalogues of Additional Manuscripts. 1840—46. 

(4.) ‘ Paleographice Sacra Pictoria,’ by J.O. Westwoop. 1843—5. 

(5.) Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages. 1842. 


(6.) The Illuminated Bovks of the Middle Ages. Parts 1 to 10, by 
Henry N. Humpureys. 1848. 


Waen Humphrey Wanley, some hundred and twenty years ago, 
described so admiringly the splendid manuscripts in the Cotton 
Library, and in that fcleoging to his ‘good lord and master,’ 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, with what supereminent scorn was the 
information received by ‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease,’ and who gave laws to taste alike in books, wigs, and walk- 
ing canes. Musty relics of the dark ages, mere gewgaw books, 
with gilt gingerbread pictures,—fit enough for our Gothic an- 
cestors, and fit enough, indeed, for the Hearnes, the Wanleys, 
and the Hickes, whose appropriate task it would be to edit Tom 
Thumb ; but for Harley! Harley, who could actually appreciate 
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modern literature, who boasted his Elzevirs, his Aldine ‘ edi- 
tiones principes,’ that he should patronize such trash, and even 
send abroad at great cost to purchase more—a shrug of the 
shoulders, an additional pinch of snuff, as the eye glanced along 
the bookshelves of a fine gentleman’s library, graced with 
‘twelve French romances, neatly gilt,’ and the fast new plays, 
adorned with ‘cuts’ of heroes in ruffles, and goddesses in 
flowered negligées, perhaps with a knowing shake of the head, 
and remark that ‘the pope, devil, and pretender’ had some- 
thing to do with it, could alone express their contempt and 
astonishment. Thus passed over with supreme indifference, these 
curious _ eeu manuscripts, to which we have made so 
many a pleasant pilgrimage, and whose pages we have with such 
and when, in consequence of Sir Hans Sloane’s munificent be- 
quest, the first steps were taken to render the Cotton Library 
and Harleian collection of manuscripts, together with the Royal 
Library, national property, it was actually on the plea of their 
value as legal records that the minister chiefly relied to induce 
country gentlemen and London beaux to acquiesce in his motion 
for that purpose. Safely enshrined in Montague House, still 
they lay unnoticed, almost unknown; and yet strange it was, 
that an age which flaunted in silks of every colour of the rainbow, 
and edged gentlemen’s hats, waistcoats, and button-holes with 
gold lace, should have maintained plain letter-press as an article 
of orthodox jfaith, and anathematized gold, and vermilion 
capitals ; strange that an age which doated on China and Dresden 
ware should have turned so scornfully from brighter colours, and 
far more elaborate finish. But so it was; the age that wit- 
nessed so many tons of marble hewn into unwieldy Fames and 
Dutch-built cardinal virtues, that lauded Hogarth’s coarseness, 
but passed over his fine feeling and his fine moral was not pre- 
ed to appreciate works belonging to a period so widel 
ifferent. hat had the 18th century to do with ‘the dar 

» save to scorn them; or rather use them to point a 
moral ; just as in one of Mrs. Barbauld’s Essays we are told, that 
during that long slumber of mind “ painting employed herself 
upon a missal, and sculpture carved a saint.’ How exquisite 
that missal, how eful that sculptured saint, little did the 
essayist or her readers dream. 

Perhaps for awakening that taste for medizeval art, which has 
now become almost fashionable, more is due than is generally 
supposed, to one who has been often most unjustly stigmatized as 
a superficial coxcomb, but who assuredly was not—Horace Wal- 
pole. We may smile atthe pseudo-gothic marvels of his ‘ Castle 
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of Otranto,’ at his ‘paper fabric,’ Strawberry Hill; but we © 


need not smile at his miscellaneous collections of antiquities and 
curiosities, far less at the use he made of them. The.man who, 
though brought up at the court of George the Second, and sur- 
rounded from youth by the veriest ‘ fools of fashion,’ could per- 
ceive there was a beauty in downright unfashionable things, must 
have ssed the true artist’s eye; and it was he that first placed 
the illuminated manuscript beside Petitot’s enamels, and Oliver’s 
miniatures, and challenged powdered beaux and furbelowed belles 
to acknowledge beauty in all the three. And his startled guests, 
won over by the brilliant conversation of their host, almost before 
aware, agreed with him that medieval art had a beauty as well 
as Chinese, and that medieval architecture was more than “ en- 
durable.” Lady Bettys and Lady Charlottes, who had never 
before recognised aught of beauty beyond their toupéed beaux, 
their pet lap-dogs, and their old china, were won to look lovingly 
upon stained glass and illuminated borders; and country gen- 
tlemen went home to their manor houses, determined to hunt 
up all the ‘strange old world things’ which had been stowed 
away in neglected corners, and commence antiquary and virtuoso 
at once. 

It was something for Horace Walpole to do this; but his in- 
fluence on the artists of the day was more important. A taste 
for correct costume began to prevail—a taste encouraged b 
West, and which forms his chief praise. Strutt sent forth his 
useful illustrations, which although most coarse and rude, com- 
pared with many of the beautiful originals, still administered to 


the growing taste. The manuscripts from whence his engravings 


were taken, in time became objects of interest to some of our 
rising artists, and when Stothard, as a designer of vignettes, 
attracted deserved admiration for the simple grace and peculiar 
elegance of his figures, he could tell us that it was from the 
long-neglected ancient illuminations that this his crowning 
excellence was derived. In the literary world, the same recur- 
rence to our earlier models may he traced. Percy’s Reliques led 
the way; Southey’s delightful ballads, which filled our childish 
mind with witching dreams of the olden times, Scott’s fine ro- 
mances of chivalry, prose and poetical, Hallam’s graphic view of 
the middle ie contributed to direct attention to the earlier 
periods of European history; and while the philosopher disco- 


vered that there was much well worthy his contemplation in. 


‘those wonderful middle ages,’ the poet, but especially the artist, 
found in their picturesque incidents, and picturesque observances, 
a field wide enough for the utmost exercise of the most varied 


talent. 
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And thus ‘gothic,’ from being a word of scorn, has become 
a pleasant household word, and the illuminated manuscript is 
now the object of almost fashionable admiration. In this year 
1849, how great is the change! Longmans, with their extensive 
list of illuminated ‘Drawing-room Books;’ Transatlantic pub- 
lishers vying with them, and advertising modern poems, rather 
incongruously ‘ illuminated in the missal style ;’ stationers’ shops, 
gay with almanacks adorned with painted arches in cobalt, ver- 
milion and bright gold; even pocket-books and note paper, with 
huge capitals of every colour; rubric headings, and some very 
suspicious advances toward ornamented title-pages even in the 
Tract Society’s windows; while Mr. Nelson, the publisher of 
puritan reprints, in his pretty little hand-books has boldly ven- 


tured upon illuminated title-pages, with capitals in the genuine. 


‘missal style.’ Now, since in all this, we can perceive no more 
connexion with popery, or tractarianism, than between Tenterden 
steeple and the Godwin Sands, we heartily rejoice, for we view 
it as the natural result of a growing interest in the antiquities of 
our country, and as evidence of the wider diffusion of artistic 
taste. 

While so many imitation illuminations are thus claiming our 
attention, and several valuable works, affording fac-simile illus- 
trations of the genuine, are demanding notice, a short sketch of 
some chiefly English, of the most interesting and beautiful, of 
those enshrined in our great national depository will, we trust, 
afford our readers as pleasant an hour as the originals have for 
many a not long hour afforded us. And indeed, independently 
of their beauty, an interest of no ordinary kind clusters round 
them. They are not mere relics of the past, but direct specific 
memorials of scenes and events, of men and their deeds, which 
have taken a place in history. This almost priceless volume, 
St. Cuthbert’s Gospels, the venerable Bede undoubtedly turned 
over. On these mouldering pages, Athelstan and successive 
Saxon monarchs placed the hank ; when girt with the sword as 
‘ war-king,’ and bearing his crown as chief ruler, each took the 
threefold oath ‘to all Christian people to hold true peace, to forbid 
‘ stoutrife and injustice to all, and in all judgments to use justice 
‘and mild-heartedness, that so the mild-hearted God may, through 
‘his everlasting mercy, forgive us all.’ This huge volume, Al- 
chuine, that illustrious scholar, presented to Charlemagne; this 
precious psalter, with its richly carved ivory cover, the Queen of 
Jerusalem held in her delicate hands as she passed along the 
tapestried way to the church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
volume of chivalry was presented as a bridal gift to Margaret of 
Anjou, by the valiant Earl of Salisbury; this most exquisite of 
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missals was illuminated under the superintendence of her father, 
King René, and in part painted by his own hand; this Froissart 
was 1 — ~ the especial command of Edward IV. ; and this 
gorgeous book Henr I. presented to Katherine of Arragon, 
ere Anne Boleyn ic Cede of faith were in his thoughts. Inter- 
esting for the portrait, the autograph, the long series of historical 
associations, as well as for their pictorial beauty, are these volumes. 

Ere entering on our subject, we may as well remark that much 
misapprehension as to the object of illuminations has prevailed in 
consequence of those hackneyed phrases, ‘monkish illuminator’ 
and ‘ ifiuminated missal.’ Indeed, from the way in which the latter 
phrase is used in advertisements, many a worthy Protestant 
might suppose that missals only were thus ornamented, like a 

writer on ‘church needle-work,’ who gravely tells us that 
ladies in the middle ages bestowed all their stitchery on frontals 
and altar-cloths, and copes, and chasubles. We are therefore 
anxious to inform such readers that the skill of the illuminator 
from a very early period was also invoked for the book of poetry, 
and the pleasant prose history; and that charters, diplomas, 
even treaties between monarchs and states, were often thus 
adorned. Even among ecclesiastical books, the number of 
Gospels, of Psalters, of selections from Scripture history, far 
exceeds that of missals. 

The early history of the art of illumination is involved in much 
obscurity. It appears to have been first practised by Byzantine 
artists, and to have come into use about the third or fourth century. 
Perhaps the change which about then took place in the form of 
the volume, by substituting a collection of leaves, for the conti- 
nuous roll, first suggested to the scribe the applicability of orna- 
ment to that which bore the exact resemblance of a tablet. The 
earliest Greek, illuminations seem to us to corroborate our view, 
since the ornaments are little more than a square frame-work of 
.coloured borders; and where pictures are introduced, they are 
square also, and surrounded by a simple gold border, relieved by 
a darker margin. The writing of these manuscripts is often very 
beautiful, and sometimes the text was gold. Such was the splendid 
volume which the Emperor Maximinus, the younger, received 
from his mother—a copy of Homer on purple parchment in letters 
of gold. The earliest illuminated manuscript in the British 
Museum is the ‘ Codex Geneseos,’ in the Cotton Library, consi- 
dered to be of the third century, and which unfortunately was 
almost destroyed in the disastrous fire in 1731. A few leaves still 
remain, and a fine specimen, which may well increase our regret 
for its irreparable damage, is given by Mr. Westwood. There are 
various other Greek manuscripts; but while we can trace the 
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ogress of the art from very rude beginnings up to superior ex- 
after age, even to the fourteenth century, the same neat finish, 
indeed, but also the same servile style, the same spiritless repro- 
duction of the old ‘ authorized’ t It was to these servile 
copyists, however, that our forefathers owed their first lessons in 
illumination. Byzantium gave lessons to Italy, just as in earlier 
times, the Greek gave lessons to the Roman; and with the 
church ornaments, the silken vestments, the pictured banner, St. 
A tine and his monks brought the illuminated Gospels ; and 
while they taught their Saxon converts to build the church, and 
. to carve the shrine, they also taught them to write, and adorn 
with paintings the books for the altar. 

The earliest of these Saxon books is, singularly enough, one of 
the most, if not the most beautiful of that time, the ‘Durham 
book,’ or the ‘ Lindisfarne Gospels.’ It may appear strange that 
within a century of the mission of St.. Augustine, and in so re- 
mote a part, a copy of the Gospels, so splendid alike for its size 
and its elaborate finish, should be found. But we learn from 
Bede, that great eagerness was expressed, during the seventh 
century, for large and ornamented church books; that Benedict, 
the founder of Bishopswearmouth monastery, went many times 
to Rome and brought from thence ‘innumerable books and pic- 
tures,’ that Wilfred, Archbishop of York, and Egbert, his succes- 
sor, both were unremitting in their encouragement of the convent 
scribe, and that St. Cuthbert—for whom, according to very ancient 
tradition, this volume was written, also encouraged his monks to 
employ themselves in such works. It was with much interest that 
we opened this volume, a | quarto of 516 pages, and looked 
at the beautiful letter in rich glossy black ink, large as school- 
boys’ ‘round hand,’ and between the lines, in a small, almost 
running hand, the Saxon gloss, commencing ‘ onginnethe god- 
spelles.’ This gloss, however, is considered to be more than two 
centuries later than the text, which a note at the end informs us 
was written by Eadfrith, monk of Lindisfarne, that it was illu- 
minated by Atthelwald, and that a silver-gilt cover, adorned with 
precious stones, was made for it by Bilfrith, in honour of God, 
and St. Cuthbert. The first page consists of an elaborate orna- 
ment filling the whole, and so closely resembling a tesselated 
pavement that we can scarcely doubt that Aithelwald actually 
copied some Roman pavement, of which, at this period, we know 
there were many in this immediate neighbourhood. Opposite, a 
most curious initial letter, formed of intricate convolutions and 
serpent heads, fills upsa large portion of the page. There is great 
neatness of and the porta unlike of 
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the Greek manuscripts, have the brightness and ———- of 
dissolved sealing-wax. ‘The smaller capitals have a row of red 
dots round them, a peculiarity common to the far ruder Irish 
manuscripts, of the same period. We have next a large painting 
of St. Matthew, stark and stiff, with the huge hands and splay feet 
of the Byzantine model ; and then, what are termed ‘ the Eusebian 
canons,’ placed within a large circular arch, supported by six 
smaller ones; and then follows the Gospel. Another most elabo- 
rate specimen of tesselated pavement, filling the whole page, suc- 
ceeds; and then St. Mark is represented writing, the winged 
lion, with back so long as to form a kind of arch, prancing right 
over his head, the mane very carefully curled, and the tail 
finished with a supplementary tassel. Although scarcely so good 
a resemblance as the worthy illuminator might have made had 
Zoological gardens been in fashion, we still should have recognised 
the royal beast, without ‘imago leonis’ being written on the side. 
St. Luke is also sitting writing, and over his head is a most 
weasel-looking animal with a formal face, diminutive horns, and 
large wings. Over this, it was indeed necessary to write, ‘imago 
vituli ;’ but strange does it seem that the painter could not have 
made a better copy from the dun wild cattle that roamed the 
woods, or the dappled herds that fed peacefully in the green 
meadows of Lindisfarne. Another page of intricate tesselated 
work, and the huge capital, and the fine y written Gospel, follow. 
Then St. John appears, with a pleasing youthful face, and an 
eagle, tolerably a drawn, over his head. The tesselated page 
which follows is even more elaborate than the preceding three. 
It is divided into four compartments, by a kind of St. Andrew’s 
cross, and is ornamented with the Grecian key pattern, executed 
with singular neatness and accuracy. The Grecian key is also 
seen on the pillars of the compartments which enclose the ca- 
lendar. This to us is an additional proof that the Roman 
remains, near Lindisfarne, furnished brother A®thelwald with 
hints for his splendid work, rather than, as Mr. Westwood inclines 
to think, the Irish books of prayer. The serpents and dragons, 
which intertwine so spiritedly in the huge capitals, may, we think, 
be referred to a eh are source. Both, we know, played an 
important part in Runic fable, and with that love of type and 
emblem which distinguished these early ages, might not the 
Saxon illuminator use them to typify the Gospel’s triumph over 
the powers of darkness? Some other ornaments seem to be 
brother Ethelwald’s own fancy, especially a very neatly finished 
border formed of white birds, resembling cranes, the long red 
leg interlacing the wing of the next, and really forming a rather 
graceful ornament. With that correct eye for colour, which the 
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illuminator, from the earliest period, seems to have possessed ; 
these are placed on a rich blue ground, and so brilliant is the 
white, and so delicately is the thick body colour laid on, that the 
birds ‘stand out,’ like a low-relief carving in ivory. Specimens 
of the type and initial letters may be seen both in Messrs. Shaw’s 
and Westwood’s works. Mr. Humphreys, too, has dedicated one 
of his large pages to this valuable manuscript, and has given one 
of the finest capitals. We greatly wish, however, that all the 
pages of what we have termed the tesselated work, or at least 
one of them, could be given. Its intricacy and great variet 
would astonish the artist. The cost of such publication would, 
however, be too great for a private undertaking; but could not 
the Witte of Antiquaries, or the Archeological Institute 
do it 

We can well imagine the wonder which this fine book of the 
Gospels excited when finished ; nor can we wonder at the care 
with which, in its splendid cover, it was cherished by the monks 
of Lindisfarne; nor how, when compelled, two hundred years 
after, to flee before the invading Danes, the precious volume, 
together with the body of St. Cuthbert, was carried away as their 
choicest treasures. ‘There needs, we think, no tale of miracles 
to account for the preservation of this cherished volume when it 
fell into the sea, nor for its discovery, ‘ high and dry,’ on the 
beach seven years afterward, ‘ with all its outward splendour, as 
‘ well as its letters and leaves, and all its inward beauty, sound and 
* perfect ;’ for mere earnest care could effect this. But by Simeon 
of | Durham, when he gazed upon it in Durham Cathedral, the 
tale was right soothly believed, and the precious book became 
invested with a higher sanctity in his eyes than even from St. 
Cuthbert having owned it, or the venerable Bede having turned 
over its pages. We have been minute in our description of this, 
the earliest known Saxon manuscript, from the many interesting 
associations it awakens. To the English scholar it has an addi- 
tional interest, the neatly-written gloss, or version, being one of 
the earliest—and, we believe, almost only specimen of Northum- 
brian Saxon. Bede, as his last labour of love, translated the 
Gospel of St. John; but here is the translation of the four. A 
most interesting note, in faded red ink, states, that this version 
was made by Aldret, ‘ bonz mulieris, filius eximius.’ Such is 
the testimony borne by some nameless friend to the excellency of 
Aldret and his mother, who probably urged him to his task, and 
which remains, after a lapse of nine hundred years, as a me- 
morial. 

From the ecclesiastical history of Bede, as well as from other 
Saxon chroniclers, we find that ladies were very sedulous in their 
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encouragement of learning, and of manuscript writing. Hilda, who 
far better deserves the title of saint than many of her later sister- 
hood, especially encouraged the transcription of manuscripts; and 
we know that, under the rule of her successor, H¢lfled, the abbey 
of Whitby maintained its high character, and sent forth man 
scholars. The female recluses of this period also occupied their 
time in transcribing manuscripts; and the reader acquainted with 
the literary history of the seventh and eighth centuries, need 
scarcely be referred to the evidence afforded by the letters and 
writi of Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, and Boniface, ‘ the 
Apostle of Germany.’ When the latter quitted England, on his 
mission, he took with him noble books, beautifully adorned, for he 
trusted their attractions would awaken the interest of the rude 
tribes among whom he laboured. And, thus, in his twenty-eighth 
epistle to ‘the Abbess Eadburga, the superior of St. Mildred’s 
minster, in the Isle of Thanet, he entreats her to write out the 
epistles of St. Peter in letters of gold, ‘ for the greater reverence 
to be paid to the sacred Scriptures,’ when she read them before 
her “carnal hearers.’ It was to this lady that Boniface sent, as a 
precious gift, frankincense and spices from the East, and, more a 
— , asilver pen. Would that some of the copies made 
y that silver pen had been handed down to our days! A few 
pages of gold letters, richly ornamented, and which, from the 
colour of the parchment, are termed ‘the Purple Gospels,’ may 
still be seen among the Cotton Manuscripts; and when we read 
how Wilfred, Archbishop of York, caused the Gospels to be written 
‘in purest gold, upon leaves of purple of the largest size,’ for the 
use of his church at York, may we not believe, when we observe 
“the still brilliant gold, and the large size (18 inches by 14) that 
these are portions of that very copy? The style of ornament 
greatly resembles the Lindisfarne book ; but the gold letters, un- 
hke those in later illuminations, seem to have been formed by 
powdered gold spread upon size, but not burnished. 

England, as is well known, stood higher at this period in 
learning than continental Europe; and many were the English 
scholars who, invited by prelates, even by monarchs, quitted 
their native land. The most illustrious of these was Alchuine, 
who, in his old age, passed over to France at the urgent invi- 
tation of Charlemagne. His biographers have told us how that, 
as a fitting gift to one who had heaped such honours upon him— 
a gift that should signalize, not the new year alone, but a new 
century—Alchuine projected a copy of the whole Bible. And 
this huge volume, so carefully preserved in its glass case in the 

. Manuscript room, there is little doubt is the very gift book. As 
a work of art, it does not rank very high. The capitals will not 
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bear comparison with the Lindisfarne, nor is the Table of the 
Canons so highly ornamented; there is also but little gold em- 
ployed. Probably, Alchuine, like St. Jerome, rather depreciated 
‘letters of liquefied gold,’ and adopted also his opinion, that 
books should be ‘distinguished not so much for their beauty as 
their accuracy.’. Asa specimen of the skill of the scribe, how- 
ever, this is a noble volume, consisting of nine hundred pages, 
20 inches by 15 in size, and written in a clear and beautiful 
hand,—probably in parts by Alchuine himself. Unlike most 
illuminated works, the frontispiece has little to distinguish it— 
only the title in gold upon purple; but the first leaf of the New 
Testament displays a large picture—our Saviour seated on a 
globe, with an open book, and the emblems of the four evan- 
lists surrounding him; at the corners are four figures with 
uplifted hands, and a very badly-drawn tree beside each—sup- 
d to typify the four doctors of the Church. This drawing 
Pas all the stiffness, both of form and arrangement, of the 
Byzantine school; but from the rather pleasing face of the angel 
that typifies St. Matthew, and the less worn and aged appear- 
ance of our Saviour, we should think it was executed by Saxon 
hands. At the end of the volume is another large picture, 
apparently representing the ark, with a winged lion and a lamb, 
to typify the Old and New Testaments. Below is a figure in 
long drapery, with a label from the mouth, to whom another is 
presenting a book—probably the ‘lively effigies,’ as our puritan 
forefathers would term it, of Charlemagne and his valued friend 
the donor. There is little brightness of colour in these pictures, 
which most resemble, both in tint and style, very fine chalk 
drawings. The gold has somewhat faded; but the fine gl 
black letter, and the brilliant rubrics, look as fresh, and the parch- 
ment is almost as white, as on that Christmas morning in the 
year 800, when it was presented as the most valuable of gifts to 
the Emperor of the West.* 

There are several manuscripts of this period to be found in 
the Museum. King Athelstan’s Psalter is believed to be of as 
early a date as 703. This is a very small handbook, and con- 
tains four hundred pages. It includes the Kalendar and lunar 
tables; the Psalter, with rubric prefaces; and, most interesting 
of all, a series of short prayers in Saxon. This portion of the 
book is believed to be of a later date. The initial letters are 
very brilliant, greatly resembling in style the Lindisfarne book. 
But, interesting as this Psalter is, it seems to have been little 


* A specimen of it may be seen in Mr. Westwood’s work ; and it may be interest 
ing to some of our readers to know, that the controverted text of the heavenly 
witnesses is not in this copy of the Vulgate. 
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heeded in comparison with King Athelstan’s ‘Oath Book,’ in the 
Royal Library. This has been the object of great admiration to 
successive antiquaries. Indeed, the fact that it was the identical 
coronation book of our Saxon kings—and also of our Norman— 
ives it an interest of no ordinary kind. Like the Psalter, its 
te has been assigned to the commencement of the eighth 
century: indeed, at the foot of the first page, we find inscribed 
in small capitals, each name preceded by a cross, ‘ Odda rex,’ 
and below, ‘ Miht-hild mater regis:’ these evidently refer to 
some iy monarch of the Heptarchy. The book, which con- 
tains the Latin Gospels, is preceded by a most beautiful illumi- 
nation, evidently of the close of the fourteenth or beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and which contrasts most disadvan- 
tageously with the rude illuminations of the eighth. The 
Kalendar, which follows, displays the usual ornaments in gold 
and silver; and then the Gospel of St. Matthew begins with a 
painting of St. Matthew, the size of the page, which is quarto. The 
style is still Byzantine, and the black hair and Jewish features 
must have appeared strange, we think, to our fair-haired an- 
cestors. St. Mark is seated, holding a book on his lap, and 
looking up at a very tolerable lion, with a gold circle round his 
head, who holds a handsome scarlet book, with five gold orna- 
ments, in his paws. The attempt at a back, ground in this picture 
is worthy notice; lurid greys, quite chalky in their appearance, 
form a kind of distance, and more forward is a mountain, with 
the lights rather spiritedly touched in. St. Luke is a most 
Jewish-looking person, very stout, and with enormous hands and 
feet. He is looking up to a most human-looking ox, that holds 
rather gracefully a large red book between his hoofs. This 
curious animal is adorned with black tresses, which hang down 
on either side of the face, and with its human eyes strongly 
reminded us of our late gifted friend, Thomas Hood's whimsical 
sketch of ‘Io after vaccination.’ St. John, contrary to universal 
custom, appears as a very old man; his hair and beard touched 
in with very thick white. A really handsome black eagle, with 
two rolls of parchment in his claws, is looking down, and the 
spirit with which he is drawn, and the masterly finish which is 
given to the red, piercing eye, actually startled us in the midst 
of the tame painting of the rest of the picture. The two first 
es of each eapet are in gold letter, and the initials are very 
elaborate; still we cannot but consider its historical associations 
its chief claim to admiration. 
In the disastrous invasions of the Danes, many of these ela- 
borate books were doubtless destroyed, and few convents con- 
tinued to offer a secure asylum to the illuminator. Still, during 
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the ninth and tenth centuries, England, according to Sir Frederic 
Madden, maintained her pre-eminence even over Italy, in the art 
of illumination. Many manuscripts of the latter century still 
remain; some in gold letters and neatly ornamented. Among 
those of the eleventh century, ‘Cnut’s Latin Gospels’ may be 
placed. This is a small quarto, very beautifully written, and 
adorned with some very graceful ornaments. It was given 
by Cnut to Christ Church, Canterbury; and on the leaf at 

e commencement of St. Mark’s Gospel is written the following 
curious entry in Saxon: ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
‘Here is written Cnut the King’s name. He is our beloved 
lord worldwards, and our Godwards.’ A charter, 
also in Saxon, follows. 

Hitherto, the manuscripts described have been Gospels or 
Psalters, but works of history and science were also illuminated. 
There is a translation from Prudentius—his ‘ Psychomachia’— 
into Saxon in the Cotton Library, which has many drawings in 
outline with coloured inks. Many of these have great spirit, 
and, independently of their value in illustrating dress and 
manners, are interesting for the progress they indicate. The 
curious Kalendar which dates about the Conquest is well known, 
doubtless, to our readers; for it has been called upon to do 
duty in every work upon English manners from Strutt’s ‘ Horda’ 
down to Knight’s ‘ Old England.’ Still, the more elaborately- 
finished works were Psalters or Gospels, and these were care- 
fully preserved; but smaller and less expensive books seem to 
have been in use far more commonly than we might have sup- 
= There are geographical manuscripts in the Cotton 

ibrary illustrated by drawings, and a work on botany, with very 
fair representations of various herbs and flowers. ‘These are 
in Saxon, and consequently appear to be intended for more 
general use. 

The immediate effect of the Conquest seems to have been 
injurious to the arts. The Saxon convents in later times fol- 
lowed these, almost to the exclusion of ‘book learning;’ but 
under the reforms of Lanfranc, the ingenuity that constructed 
the shrine and adorned the missal was little valued, and the 
scribe who could write a plain bold Roman letter was far more 
sought after. That the art of illumination underwent a tem- 
porary eclipse may be proved, indeed, by the volumes yet re- 
maining of the earliest Anglo-Norman trouvéres. Choice 
metrical histories, intended for ‘my lady’s chamber,’ tales of 
Brit and his descendants, of Rollo and his followers, even of 
‘ Troy divine,’ are unadorned, save by a red or blue capital 
letter. The only exception with which our memory serves us 
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is the large volume of Benoit St. More. Here we have illumi- 
nated capitals, but the rich colouring, the bright gold, are want- 
ing; still the hand of the Saxon artist may be traced in the 
intricate convolutions of the pattern, and the serpentine forms 
carry us back to Lindisfarne. But, although books for secular 
use continued unadorned during the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, some, probably labours of love of the inmate of the 
convent, may be found. Among the most interesting of these is 
a portion of the Old Testament, supposed to belong to a period 
not later than 1150, and which is in the Royal Library. This 
fragment begins with the book of Joshua, and is very interesting, 
as showing the transition from the intricate, but formal Saxon 
initial, to the varied and often pictured forms of the later style. 
The first encloses two figures, and in their easy attitudes we 
perceive a marked departure from the Byzantine model. The 
next gives us the Saxon type, the dragons, and twisted knots; but 
foliage is now introduced, and the letter is lengthened and 
finished with a eful ornament. The initial F of the first 
book of Samuel is worthy particular notice. There is an arch 
divided into three compartments, and in the middle Elkanah is 
seated, with long beard, broidered long gown, and blue boots— 
the very picture of a Saxon thane. On his left is Peninnah, with 
a child on each knee, each holding a cherry-cheeked apple; she 
‘lifts up her head proudly,’ and there is an expression of scorn 
on her handsome countenance. On the right, Hannah is seated, 
looking very woe-begone, and wiping her eyes; her face is very 
were here is a dignified bearing and ease in these three 

gures which prove how rapidly painting advanced from the time 
that Byzantine art ceased to give laws. The ladies are both 
handsomely dressed, with bordered tunic, white veils, and scarlet 
slippers. ‘The second book of Samuel gives us another triple 
arch, with king David in ermine, playing on his harp. An 
attendant on each side, one scraping away upon a huge violin, 
and the other blowing a horn with all his might, support him. 
A brilliant lilac forms the ground colour, and dragons and non- 
descript animals twine up the side with much spirit. But the 
picture on which the eyes of our forefathers, doubtless, rested 
with greatest admiration, is the initial P to the second book of 
Kings. Strange waving lines of red, green, and blue stretch 
across the upper part of the picture, while below are little blue 
lines, which rather puzzled us, until, from the figures of three 
little fishes, we discovered it to be intended for a river. A bright 
lilac ground, with two curious trees, comes next, and upon this 
a sort of small cart, drawn by two most curious horses, who are 
prancing upward. It is the translation of Elijah; but amid all 
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these rude, indeed laughable, accessories, an artist might take a 
lesson from the fine upturned face of the venerable man and the 
strong expression of surprise in the uplifted hand. 

Although the colours are very brilliant, and exhibit more 
variety than the earlier illuminations, the total absence of gold 
seems to prove this book was not intended for public use. Some 
of the French and Flemish books of the same period actuall 
blaze with gold and silver; but the stiff Byzantine style is fol. 
lowed, and the ornaments are more remarkable for richness than 
neat finish. It has been remarked as a singular fact, that the 
general style of these, especially the interwoven and serpentine 
capitals, continued unaltered for ages in the provinces around 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Now, it was in this locality that Boniface and 
his Saxon countrymen established themselves; we therefore ma 
well suppose that the style which they taught was closely ade 
hered to, perhaps as a fancied religious obligation. The splendid 
Bible of this century which belonged to the monks of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas of Arnstein, and is now in the Harleian 
Collection, exhibits many proofs of the influence of Saxon art, 
especially in the huge initial letters, which are above six inches 
long. ‘I'wo gorgeous volumes, indeed, are these, exhibiting the 
laborious skill, if not the taste, of the convent artist. They are 

rofusely adorned with ornaments, and the Grecian key—that 
as pattern of the Lindisfarne painter—meets us again and 
again in gold and silver, giving a rich inlaid appearance to the 
huge page. These volumes are ludicrously 

‘Guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell ;’ 
for, at the end of the first, we read, ‘ Whosoever takes this away, 
*let him die the death; let him be cooked in a frying-pan (in 
‘sartaginé); let him have the falling sickness and fevers, and 
‘ broken on the wheel and hanged.’ How the culprit, afier the 
discipline of ‘ the frying-pan,’ could suffer farther punishment, 
we cannot understand; but the anathema presents a delectable 
cimen of priestly intolerance. We are gratified to remark 

that none of our illuminated books are thus guarded. 

_ Towards the close of this century, influenced, perhaps, by the 
gorgeous habits of our first Plantagenet, the arts seem to have 
again revived, and again Saxon skill took the lead. About this 
period, many of the abbeys and cathedrals underwent great 
alterations. Rich carved work, displaying great sore | of taste 
and execution, meets us in many of these remains; and from that 
most curious narrative of Matthew Paris, respecting the rebuild- 
ing and beautifying the abbey church of St. Alban’s, we gain 
much information as to the general interest that was felt in such 
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works, and the large expenditure of money and labour. He tells 
us how, when the church was finished, it was adorned with 
paintings by brother Walter, of Colchester, who also carved the 
woodwork, and gilded it. His aid was also invoked for the 
church books, which he ‘ beautifully painted,’ and he also bound 
them. Would that some of brother Walter’s performances had 
been handed down to us! Brother Henry, of Hyde Abbey—as 
well as St. Alban’s, an old Saxon foundation—distinguished him- 
self about the same time, by translating Terence, Boethius, 
Suetonius, and Claudian; and all these he bound himself in one 
huge volume, and he illuminated the initials, and also made the 
brazen bosses of the cover. Hyde Abbey, indeed, seems to have 
been eminent for its illuminators: two of the most beautiful of 
the later Saxon manuscripts, one in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and one in the Cotton Library, were executed 
there by a monk named Godeman. 

Thick wood covers, adorned with brass, seem to have been 
the usual style of binding; but Jeather and silk were sometimes 
employed; while, for books to be laid on the altar, plates of 
silver, chased and gilt, were fastened on the rude cover, and 
sometimes a box to hold relics was added. For smaller books, that 
most delicate of coverings, carved ivory, was used. There is a 
most elaborate specimen of this in the Egerton Collection, 

No. 1189,) a Psalter, which belonged to one of the Queens of 

erusalem about the close of this century. The text presents 
nothing remarkable, and therefore, to protect its fragile binding, 
it is encased in a portable glass box. e one side presents six 
incidents in the life of King David; the other, the six works of 
Mercy: asmall shield with the text is placed between the figures 
in each. The figures are flat in execution, but the jnter- 
lacing bands—strongly resembling the Saxon style of adorn- 
ment—the graceful, Sars nondescript animals that fill up the 
interstices—the borders ‘beautiful exceedingly’ that surround 
each side—are exquisite in execution and in taste. The middle 
of each foliaged scroll is finished with a turquoise, the centre 
ornaments have rubies, and scarcely could Queen Victoria re- 
ceive a more royal gift book than this remain of an age termed 
dark and barbarous. 

The thirteenth century was the most stirring of all the middle- 
age period; and it is interesting to trace how, with the advance 
of free principles and free inquiry—in England especially—the 
arts, and eventually our native literature, sivmoed. The number 
of illuminated works remaining of this time are not many, but 
they indicate rapid improvement. No longer trammelled b 
Byzantine types, the illuminator looked around him for his 
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models, and into his own mind and heart for the expression with 
which he invested them. One of the most beautiful books in the 
Museum belongs to this century, probably to the later half: 
this is the volume called ‘Queen Mary’s Prayer Book,’ from its 
having been presented to her on her accession, by Baldwin 
Smith. This work consists of two different styles of illumination; 
and by some, the more highly-finished, though far less artistic, 
have been assigned to an even later date, but we should rather 
lace them at the beginning of this century. One argument 
is, that the pictures are on a golden ground; but the ‘ Aben- 
done Register, which dates as early, has all its figures thus 
placed. Indeed, the style of the figures in the Register is far 
pune to those higher-finished ones in Queen Mary’s Prayer 
ook. 

The first sixty-five leaves are filled with drawings of scripture 
subjects in light pen-and-ink outline, touched in the shading 
with green and lilac. Each picture, filling half the page, is sur- 
rounded by a vermilion band, and the subject is written below in 
Norman French. The seven days of creation form the first pic- 
tures, and the last of these is extremely fine. Our Lord, seated 
on a throne, with the orb in his left hand, the right uplifted in 
benediction, reminds us of some classical remain —all is so 
simple, yet so impressive. On each side, a group of small but 
very graceful angels are singing and playing upon instruments, 
After the fall and the expulsion, we have Adam ‘ delving,’ and 
Eve, in long dress and flowing hair, spinning, with the large 
primitive distaff stuck in her girdle. The countenances are 
truly English ; and Adam is digging with a vigorous arm, while 
Eve sits by, contentedly smiling; in short, they are the genuine 
husbandman and housewife of the thirteenth century. The ark 
makes a very noble figure—a castle placed on a boat, and a long 
ladder beside it. This occupies a whole page. After other pic- 
tures, we come to Abram marrying Sarah, ‘ with a ring,’ says the 
inscription ; and here is Sarah, a graceful, wimpled figure, hold- 
ing out ‘the ring-finger.’ After some others, we come to the 
meeting of the servant and Rebekah; and here the poor artist is 
sorely tried with the camel. He evidently had never seen one, 
but he had heard of its hump and of its swiftness; so, with much 
ingenuity, he has drawn a gigantic greyhound with a horse’s tail, 
and placed a sort of saddle-bag on the shoulder. The following 

icture gives us a full-face view of this camel, which is in no way 
improved by a most sinister squint. It is rather singular, that 
although we find very few instances, even in the rudest drawings, 
of squinting human beings, the artist seldom manages to give a 
full face of horse, cow, or donkey without making it cross-eyed. 
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We have the stories of Jacob and Joseph at very es length. 
The group surrounding Joseph, when about to sell him to the 
Ishmaelites, is very spirited, and actually reminded us of some of 
Raphael’s groupings. Poor Joseph is next seen upon a camel, 
erying bitterly, and the inscription tells us he was taken by 
‘ the seneschal of Egypt’ to the king. The story of his advance- 
ment is told in many pictures, and the horror of the brothers, 
when their sacks are opened, is really fine. Benjamin is an 
extremely pretty lad, and Judah stands like a guard over him, in 
a complete suit of chain-mail. The picture of the birth of Moses 
is interesting, not only for its pleasing simplicity, but as an 


~ English interior, six hundred years ago. The ‘good wife,’ in 


her comfortable curtained bed, her female friends round her, the 
baby swathed and bandaged, so that it might stand alone, and 
the little cradle—while a long rush basket, Tike an eel-trap, and 
the sorrowful countenances of all, show that the poor child is not 
to remain there. Among the succeeding pictures, the figure of 
Moses veiling his face, is very fine; it is treated with the dig- 
nified simplicity of sculpture. The history of the Judges affords 
much scope to the artist. Jephthah, rok crowned, is cutting 
off his daughter’s head with a huge sword. Samson’s prowess 
is delightedly dwelt on, while his ‘ foxes and firebrands’ are 
treated quite in arabesque fashion; a vine overhead intertwines 
with the corn beneath, and the foxes, leaping and running, form 
a kind of border.’ In the history of David, his wars are chiefly 
depicted; and the drawing of the death of Absalom affords a 


‘ more minute illustration of the array of knight and war-steed 


than any we recollect having seen. Absalom hangs by his long 


hair in complete chain-mail, and his destrere, with bases, chan- 


fron, and high saddle, is running away. Joab, also in armour, 
but with visor down, is thrusting at him with a long spear; while 
the device which is drawn on his shield shows the chivalrous 
horror the illuminator felt at his cowardly perfidy, for it is 
Sathanas. This curious ‘ pictorial Bible’ ends with King Solomon 
in all his glory; and then begins the Kalendar, in which the upper 
nae exhibit the various occupations of the successive months. 
These are highly-finished miniatures on a thick bright gold, or 

ld diapered ground, but are not to be compared with the 

ighter drawings. The well-spread table, with its ample damasked 
table-cloth and guests, mark January. April gives us maidens 
gathering flowers; May, a hawking party ; while September shows 
the scene to be England, for, instead of the vintage, we have 
baskets of apples pre the apple-press. The Service follows, and 
there are many pictures on bright gold, but the figures are bad, 
and the outlines very harsh. Far different are the series of sub- 
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jects, which, drawn and tinted in the same manner as the first 
series, occupy the foot of each page—birds, beasts, sea monsters, 
combats of griffins and dragons, a pelican feeding her young, an 
elephant, not very unlike, with its calf, a ship, and the crew 
looking rather lovingly at a very pretty mermaid, who holds her 
glass seeuettialibey-cdate a huge monster, with very long tail, 
probably the thirteenth century picture of ‘ the great sea-serpent ;’ 
various kinds of sports follow—pitching the bar, wrestling, shoot- 
ing at the popinjay, hunting, and hawking. All these are given 
with such spirit, and are touched off in so masterly a style, that 
we seem to be looking over the sketch-book of some clever artist. 
Farther on, a series commences which seems to be allegorical, 
and which, we think, depicts the struggles of the guardian saint 
and the demon for possession of the maiden. ‘The saint is a 
beautiful female figure, crowned as a queen; and her attitudes of 
earnest watchfulness are very natural and graceful. The demon 
is grotesque enough, and certainly ugly enough; but there is a 
malignity of expression which places him far above the ridiculous 
drawings of those who never, like our forefathers, trembled at the 
thought of an unseen evil one. Nor let the painter of these 
admirable sketches be considered as a mere servile believer in 
‘all that the nurse and all the priest has taught.’ Among his 
sketches are some that our modern advocates for clerical infalli- 
bility would little expect to find. Here is a fox standing on his 
hind legs, with mitre on his head and crosier in his paw, and 
lifting up the other as though to bespeak the serious attention 
of his auditors—two or three small birds, a goose, and a heron. 
On the next page we have reynard making off with one in his 
mouth, and a woman running after him to knock him on the 
head with her distaff. A large series of sketches, illustrating the 
whole life of Becket, follow. These have been given, together 
with some of the others, by Strutt; but his copies are so rude, 
that they present no idea of the spirited originals. For whom 
this most singularly interesting missal was painted we have no 
knowledge, nor of the artist; but that English art was greatl 

— at this time we have proof in the circumstance that God- 

Y: abbot of Peterborough, in 1299, presented a Psalter, ‘ written 
in letters of azure and gold, and wonderfully illuminated,’ to an 
Ttalian cardinal. 

Many illumined books of this period and the beginning of 
the fourteenth century remain, which might afford pleasant 
illustrations, but we must pass on to another, erroneously termed 
a Prayer-book, and which is the chief boast of the Arundel Col- 
lection, (No. 83.) This is a very large thick quarto, in beautiful 
preservation; and in rubric, at the foot of the concluding 
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Kalendar, we read, that it was the gift, in the year 1339, of 
Robert de Lyle to his daughter Audrey, ‘ with God’s blessing 
and mine ;’ and that, after. her death, it was to become the pro- 
rty of ‘the ladies of Chicksand,’ among whom the daughter 
iad doubtless taken the veil. ‘This is, therefore, a very curious 
volume, from its heing a specimen, we believe unique, of a nun’s 
choir-book ; for it is a Psalter and Antiphonal, according to the 
‘use of the Gilbertine rule, to which order the convent of Chick- 
sand belonged. And if this be not a very unique specimen, 
what splendid church books must these ‘ladies’ have possessed. 
The chief fault, like Queen Mary’s Prayer-book, is the profusion 
of bright gold. Nearly all the pictures—and some of them fill 
the page—are on a burnished gold ground, and so thick has the 
size been laid on, that in some instances the figures seem sunk 
within it. The initial letters, which are very beautiful, are better 
managed; raised gold forms the letter or the ground, and the 
most graceful foliage encircles it, and sweeps downward almost 
to the foot of the page. Lighter foliage, vine, or ivy leaves, some 
en, some bright gold, wave around the heavier portions, and 
the masses of shade and colour are farther ‘ carried off’ by most 
delicate flourishes with the finest pen. Inside the letter is some- 


with red-letter and blue-letter days, and the chief feasts indicated 
by burnished gold, commences the volume; then follow some 
pictures, more rich than beautiful ; and then the Psalter, with the 
music on four red lines. A border encircles some of the pages, 
finished off with fine pen-flourishes, and sometimes a small 
‘ vignette,’ like the former book. These consist of birds and 
beasts, and among them are a most spirited hart and hind. 
Figures of prophets and saints, in oval medallions, on a ground 
of bright pierced gold, and delicate armorial bearings, also meet 
us. Indeed, the variety in the borders and initials would astonish 
a decorative epee In some cases, the accessories are very 
appropriate. The initial letter of the 81st Psalm encloses King 
avid, not playing on the harp, but striking a row of silver bells, 
like a true Saxon, with hammers. Two figures, one playing the 
violin, the other the bagpipes, support him; two graceful figures, 
with harp and small organ, occupy the lower corners of the 5 
and above, two angels are blowing bannered trumpets. PThe 
initial of the 93rd Psalm gives us a group of choristers, singing 
from a long roll of music; the 110th (‘ Dixit poe has a 
representation of the Trinity, finely drawn, and the whole p 
is orgeously ornamented. Next follow the ‘ Benedicite,’ the 
s ificat,’ &c., all with-music prefixed; the ‘Te Deum,’ also 
set to music, and Litanies. This part concludes with a short. 


times wreathed foliage, sometimes a picture. The Kalendar, 
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prayer: ‘ We beseech thee, O Lord, mercifully to hear the 
* prayers of thy people, so that we, who are justly afflicted for our 
‘sins, may be mercifully freed, by thy new grace, through Jesus 
§ Christ our Lord.’ 

Appended to this Antiphonal are a series of very curious pic- 
tures. There is an orrery, with all the planets, from ‘solitary 
Saturn’ to ‘swift Mercury,’ moving round in their courses, while, 
in conformity to the opinion of some of the Fathers, the sun is 
represented 4 a very ugly flaming face, and bears the inscrip- 
tion of ‘infernus.’ Pictures from gospel history follow; we 
should think, by various hands. The Crucifixion occupies the 
whole page, and a hymn, apparently a very excellent one, is 
written in couplets on each side. A really beautiful painting 
follows. This is a medallion head of our Saviour, of great 
beauty, and finished like enamel, which forms the centre; and 
from thence branch out ten points, as in a compass, with a medal- 
lion at the end of each. This, we are informed, represents the 
ten conditions of human life. A nurse and child, very pleasing 
figures, are first; then a boy, with his ball; a youth (probably the 
apprentice), with scales; a man hawking; and, topmost, a-kin 
on his throne. The descending scale begins with a monk aad 
his book; an old man leaning on his staff; then the old man on 
his death-bed ; and lastly, the bier, with the priest reading the 
service. The tenth, and lowest, is the altar-tomb. All these are 
on a dead gold ground. Many other pictures follow, all from 
gospel history, except one, which represents three kings, young 
men, robed and crowned, and in the next compartment three 
skeletons. Beneath, are some spirited lines in Norman French ; 
and above, four in old English. Among the concluding pictures 
are two, which, although exhibiting the harsh outline and stiff 
draperies of the early illuminations, are worthy especial notice, 
for their fine feeling. These are the ascension and descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The earnest surprise of the saints and apostles, 
who are watching their Lord’s ascent, in the first; and the 
solemn, awe-struck expression with which they await the descent 
of the Spirit in the other, prove how deeply the painter felt his 
subject. Innumerable artists in the present day could design, 
and group, and colour, far better than this illuminator of the 
fourteenth century; but we doubt whether even two or three 
could throw into a score of uplifted faces, an expression so varied, 
and yet so appropriate and harmonious, as here. The ink used 
in this beansifal volume, we should think, was Indian ink; the 

ld is evidently gold leaf, but much thicker than the modern, 
for in the pierced or pricked back grounds, it stands out like a 
highly burnished plate. The great care which ‘ the ladies of 
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Chicksand’ took of this volume, is evidenced by fine lawn being 
placed between several of the pictures. It is very interesting to 
see a specimen of the manufactures of the middle ages, like this, 
which probably was cut from the same piece which supplied 


_wimples for the fair recluses. The texture is exceedingly fine 


and even; and one piece so very clear as well as fine, that we 
are not surprised at a Latin poet of the Middle Ages terming the 
lady’s veil ‘ woven air.’ 
uring the whole of Edward IIL.’s brilliant reign, the demand 
for illuminated manuscripts advanced; and the art was now 
followed by secular persons, of whom there were great numbers 
in Flanders. Many an illuminator, as well as scribe, now doubt- 
less dwelt in Paternoster-row, for deeds, charters, law books— 
intended for public use—were thus ornamented. We saw some 
time since very beautiful illuminations of this period in an 
old law manuscript, at the Town Clerk’s Office; and some of 
the books of the city companies, toward the close of this and 
beginning of the following century, are also very finely orna- 
mented. Many treaties and agreements, richly illuminated, are 
in the Museum. The documents relating to the peace of Bre- 
tigny, are thus adorned; and the grant of Aquitaine by Edward 
to the Black Prince, gives highly finished miniatures of father 
and son, in the initial D. These may be seen in Mr. Shaw’s 
work, and also another initial, containing the portrait of Ki 
John of France. Froissart’s delightful chronicles were haben 
almost upon their first appearance, by being illuminated, for we 
find that as early as 1381, the Duke of Anjou caused ‘fifty-six 
‘quires of the iutiales of Johan Froissart, which he had sent 
‘to be illuminated for the King of England, to be seized.’ Whe- 
ther this copy was eventually sent, we know not; but no copies 
earlier than the fifteenth century are to be found in the Museum. 
When Froissart visited England in 1395, he presented his poeti- 
cal work, ‘ Meliador,’ to King Richard; re he tells us how it 
was ‘fairly written, and illuminated, and bound in crimson velvet 
‘with ten nails of silver gilt, and a gilded rose in the middle.’ 
Would that Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,—that work composed 
at the express request of the King, when he invited him into 
the royal barge—had been thus illuminated. What graceful 
pictures of chivalry and lady love would have been thus pre- 
served to us. And a greater than Gower, Chaucer, had written 
verse, far better worthy such ee enshrinement than the 
spiritless ‘ virelays’ and < triolets’ of the fashionable French 
poetry. How delightful would it have been to see the proces- 
sion of the pilgrims ; what scope for the tasteful illuminator would 


' the story of ‘ Palamon and Arcite,’ of ‘ Canace,’ with ‘ her virtuous 
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ring and glass,’ afford. But fashion, even then, frowned on the 
noble language and noble poetry of its fatherland, and English 
verse remained unillustrated b gold-blazing capitals, or ena- 
melled miniatures; but it dwelt in a more worthy shrine, the 
minds and hearts of the English people. 

The patronage of what was French, is conspicuous even four 
centuries ago, and with the fancy for what is foreign, which later 
times has evinced, the noblemen purchased French poems with 
Flemish illuminations, while nobler poetry, and far more spirited, 
if not quite such highly finished enlanieem, were obtainable 
at home. Thus, a regular mart for the fashionable French works 
was established; and in many illuminations we can trace the 
various hands employed, from the master, or chief artist, who 
paints the frontispiece, to the ‘prentice hand,’ that was only 
allowed to colour the bit of bordering that marks the end of the 
i Indeed, so numerous were one class of illuminated 

ooks, all similar in style and ornament, that the term, ‘the 
Bruges,’ from the place of their manufacture, was assigned to 
them. Of this class, probably, is the huge copy of Christine de 
Pisan’s works, in the Harleian. This lady, very popular in her 
day, has become now quite forgotten; and yet she wrote some 
pleasing poems, and many prose works which the learned world 
approved. And she was extensively patronized by the great and 
noble—King Henry the Fourth, and the Earl of Salisbury, and 
the Duke de Berri taking copies of her works, while, from the 
frontispiece of this, the Queen of France herself seems to have 
received ‘a presentation copy.’ Here she is, in the neatly 
finished frontispiece, seated comfortably on a modern-looking 
sofa, a portly dame, with folded hands, while Christine, a pale 
intelligent looking woman, in widow’s dress, but with the fright- 
ful ‘horned head-dress,’ is reverently kneeling and presenti 
the book, bound in crimson, with clasps, and five bosses of ra 
Two ladies, probably of the blood royal, sit just behind the 
Queen, and four, less richly dressed, occupy a sort of low form 
to the left: the picture is curious, for the illustration of dress 
and furniture, as well as for the portraits. Another very good 
picture represents Christine addressing her son; the other illus- 
trations are, however, very inferior. Mr. Shaw has given a very 
good copy of the first. 

But the English illuminator, although not called upon to adorn 
what might be termed the ‘fashionable literature’ of the day, still 
employed his skill upon church books, and lavished upon them a 
wealth of ornament, which renders a single missal or psalter an 
Encyclopeedia of artistic decoration. We may well lament that 
but a fragment remains of the fine ‘ Lectionarium,’ which Lord 
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Lovel presented to Salisbury Cathedral about the close of the 
fourteenth century, and which friar John Sifrewas,—how Saxon 
the name—wrote and illuminated, (Harleian, No. 7026.) This is 
‘a manuscript of the largest folio, written in a clear letter, about 
‘two-thirds of an inch in size, across the whole page. The 
letters are beautifully formed, and with many ‘penman’s flou- 
rishes ;’ the rubric is greatly injured, but the blackletter main- 
tains its original brilliancy. At the beginning, a picture as large as 
the page gives us the portrait of Lord Lovel, a fine looking, elderly 
man, in a dark blue bonnet, and light red furred gown, looking in 
at the window of friar John’s cell, and here is ‘ Frater Johannes’ 
himself, an old man, with most pleasant fatherly countenance, very 
respectfully bringing the book, which has a delicate drawing 
on the cover, of ‘ Our Lady,’ kneeling before her Son. There is a 
slight attempt at a back-ground in neutral tint, with two win- 
dows touched in with red. Behind Lord Lovel, a spiral scroll 
informs us that the book was presented by him ‘for the spiritual 
remembrance’ of him and his lady; and on a grey tablet at the 
foot of the page, in letters which appear in high relief, is the 
autograph of ‘ Frater Johannes Sifrewas.’ Most of the alternate 
es in this book are surrounded by a narrow border of raised 
old, relieved by red or blue; and around this, foliage and 
owers twine, together with dragons and chimeras, most graceful 
angels, saints in canopied niches, medallions with miniature 
heads, and very neatly executed armorial bearings. Beyond 
these, but filling in each vacancy, is the finest pen-work, some- 
what resembling vine tendrils, or the fibres of a leaf, and, at in- 
tervals, dots of bright raised gold, and small gold ivy leaves. 
We wish we could exchange our pen for the pencil, to show the 
exceeding beauty and rich effect of this splendid border. At 
the foot of the first page, below the border, we have a very deli- 
cately-finished peacock and peahen. Farther on we find draw- 
ings of St. George and St. Michael, each slaying a dragon. St. 
George’s is after the ordinary pattern, but St. Michael’s has seven 
heads—probably typifying the seven deadly sins. The niches 
on the sides are frequently adorned with the figure of our lady. 
Some of these, with the placid face, and the bright golden hair 
parted on the brow, are very beautiful. Each initial letter en- 
closes a picture, and here we have no longer the gold ground, 
but rich red or blue, with a very small gold pattern ‘damasked’ 
upon it. All the faces are most beautifully finished; indeed, 
the most highly finished modern miniatures are not more 
so. In one initial letter,—the subject is Christ and his disciples 
at Emmaus,—so minute is the finish, that the middle pattern 
and border of the ample table-cloth may be distinctly perceived. 
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The Lovel arms and crest ornament every page, and on two or 
three we have the full length portraits of Lord Lovel and his 
lady—a very pleasing specimen of the high-born dame. The 
page for Candlemas-day is very splendid, and the initial letter 
encloses a beautifully finished group, representing the presenta- 
tion in the temple. Our lady and child are very graceful: the 
high priest, with huge green turban, dignified, a very fine old 
man and woman stand behind, and in front is an elegant female 
ate holding the two doves in a basket. The page of Corpus 

risti day gives, within the initial letter, a bishop—a very young 
man, perhaps a portrait—bearing the host under a rich canopy, 
supported by four priests. The minute finish of both these pic- 
tures rivals the finest enamel. There is much variety in the 
borders. A beautiful spotted hound is leaping up the side, 
in one, and there is a very spirited dragon and a dragon-fly. 
On another leaf ‘Our Lady’ appears kneeling to receive the 
crown of heaven. ‘The figure has so much sweetness and grace- 
ful humility, that we almost pardon the subject. 

We were at first surprised at the figure of the Virgin recurring 
so often: but Salisbury Cathedral is dedicated to her, and hence, 
doubtless, her pre-eminent station in the volume. At the foot of 
this page is a graceful little drawing of our Lord reproving 
‘Martha, while Mary sits with upturned eyes at his feet. The 
next page gives us Lord and Lady Lovel beneath a canopied 
niche, beautifully finished. The initial letter again presents 
* Our Lady,” sitting in queenlike state with folded hands, and 
cmpmendul by a company of saints. All these, male and female, 
are very good-looking; and two fair maidens, with bright auburn 
hair, are as pretty specimens of virgin saints as any one could 
desire. The angel on the side has a fine open English counte- 
nance, probably a copy of one of the choristers when, with dress 
of changeable taffeta, and gold-spangled wings, he took his part 
in some Whitsuntide pageant. This page has been care ally 
copied in Mr. Humphreys’ work, but the substitution of dead, 
for the highly-burnished and wrought gold, greatly injures its 
effect. The lithographic press too, however neatly managed, can 
never rival haniboaleniniens and thus we miss the enamel-like 
finish which the faces exhibit. Some of the succeeding minia- 
tures are rather inferior in spirit, although still presenting the 
most exquisite finish ; but the borders, and their accessories, are 
most spirited and varied, the general style of the draperies, too, is 
very good. This noble volume has met with much ill-usage, 
and the remaining portions are a what is left 
awakens our astonishment at the diligent labour, the fine taste, 
the masterly finish of the worthy ‘ Frater Johannes Sifrewas.’ 
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Another gift-book, belonging to this, or a rather later period, 
is the Missal presented by William Meldrethe, ‘ Aldermannus 
venerandus,’ as the inscription informs us. A noble book is this 
for a London alderman to 2 a consisting of many hundred 

every one decorated with gold capitals, and many with 
be ht and graceful foliaged borders, rather resembling the r Shara 
e penmanship ea AHO is very fine, and some of the letters 
richly ornamented. The Pee dn has been destroyed, but from 
two or three finely illuminated pages, we should think it must 
have been very rich. There are many pages of musical notes 
too; and not the least interesting is the page that represents the 
donor, in his ‘scarlet gown furred with marten,’—a good look- 
ing citizen—kneeling humbly with uplifted hands, and beneath, 
the words ‘ Blessyd be the Trinite,’ in gold letters. 

For Prayer Books for the higher orders, however, Flanders 
was still the mart. From thence came the delicate little hand- 
book of Prayers, which belonged to Henry VI. when a child. 
No one can deny the exquisite finish, the delicate manipulation 
of the Flemish artist here; but still, for spirit, we could almost 
turn to some of the foliaged scrolls of Meldrethe’s Missal; while 
what graceful variety does the Salisbury Lectionarium display in 
comparison. Another highly-lauded volume, probably of this 

riod—certainly, we think not earlier—is the celebrated Har- 

eian ‘Roman de la Rose.’ And exquisite, indeed, is the frontis- 
piece: nothing can exceed in finish the rich bronze frame, and 
the flowers that lightly rest on it, and the glittering insects, too, 
that creep upon the leaves: and then the picture of the gay pro- 
cession of knights, and ladies, and minstrels, tripping along in 
the shady ‘pleasance.’ And beautifully finished are its man 
pictures; but Flemish as they are in high finish, they are Flemis 
in expression also. The men have a portly burgher look, the 
‘women are fat, fair, and yellow-haired; but that fine expression 
which we meet in the illuminations to which we have referred is 
wanting here. Goddesses, spirits of the air, are all ‘of the 
earth, earthy.’ Venus is a stout, good-looking Flemish dame, and 
Pygmalion’s image would only charm a Flemish sculptor. It is 
curious even thus early to see the development of the Flemish 
school of art. While among higher subjects the painter fails,— 
the peasant, the beggar, the sick, and halt, are depicted with 
marvellous truth. ‘ Viellesse,’ with her cidmaanatil: brow and 
sallow countenance, leaning heavily on her crutches, and vainly 
striving to put the swollen foot before the other,—how does the 
very grasp of the hand on the crutch express the extremity of 
in and exhaustion! ‘Pouverete,’ too, the features sharpened 
with hunger, the clapdish, the patched cloak, the rags,—how 
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eager is the expression of the whole face; then, last of the sad 
company—Repentance, wringing her hands, with dry, up-cast 
eyes, as though the very fountain of tears were dried up; all these 
are of the highest order. The two first the reader may see in 
Mr. Shaw’s work, and some of the figures of the frontispiece. 

It was, perhaps, with the patriotic wish to induce the young 

ing—or those around him—to encourage native talent, that 
Abbot Curteis, in 1433, presented to him that beautiful book 
the ‘ Life of St. Edmund,’ the patron of his abbey. We regret 
our space will not allow us to describe it; still it is scarcely neces- 
sary, since few illuminated works have attracted more attention 
than this. While the miniature pictures are most beautiful, the 
borders display all that variety and spirit which the Flemish 
school certainly wants. How bold is the foliage that half encir- 
cles the page—as though struck off at one stroke of the pencil ; 
and then, the minutest accessories, even to the slightest pen 
flourishes, are touched in with a grace and a spirit, which show 
this exquisite work to have been a labour of love.* 

We think this may have been one great reason of the superi- 
ority of those volumes to which we have more at length directed 
the reader’s attention. The work was undertaken right heartily ; 
and as, day after day, the illuminator pursued his pleasant task, 
he bent all his powers to produce a work, on which the eye of 
future generations should dwell with as deeply admiring a love as 
he did. Now, splendid, and in parts beautifully ornamented, as 
this large volume, ‘the Talbot book,’ is, no such feeling presided 
over its production. Still a very handsome specimen is it of 
Flemish art, and most interesting, as a bridal gift to Margaret of 
Anjou. Here is she, sitting beside the king, her bright golden 
hair streaming on her shoulders, receiving with pleasant smile 
the book presented by Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who kneels 
before her. And sickly is the page adorned with bearings of 
the king and the earl, and the proud shield, with its six quarter- 
ings of the portionless daughter of René of Anjou; and here is 
the red rose of Lancaster in the midst of the foliaged border, 
and Margaret’s own flower, ‘the daisy,’ twining about. Alas! 
how little did the heroine of the red rose dream of the last battle- 
field from whence she should flee, when she first turned over 
the pages of ‘'Talbot’s Book.’ And well suited to the taste of 
the young queen was its contents. Tales of chivalry—of King 
Alexander, of Charlemagne, of Guy of Warwick, and other 
‘ryghte valyaunt knights,’ written in French, lest, as the donor 
rather unpatriotically says, ‘she should forget it.’ The pictures 


ae from this may be seen both in Messrs, Shaw’s and Humphreys’ 
works, 
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are chiefly at the beginning, and Alexander’s life is most pro- 
fusely adorned. A fine view of Babylon, with the bright green 
grass, and pale blue sky of Flanders, comes first, and in the fore- 
ground are a row of neatly-finished water-mills, just such as the 
painter saw outside Bruges or Ghent. Queen Olympias seems 
a portrait of Margaret, King Darius is laid in an altar tomb, and 
dexter and Porus are two knights in rich plate armour. The 
marvels which the hero met with in his travels, and which we 
described in a former article, (No. XII.) furnish many pictures. 
The griffins are minutely drawn, and the men ‘whose heads 
do grow beneath their shenlaees? make a very curious appear- 
ance, although scarcely more so than the elephants, who, with 
almost human faces, have huge trumpets instead of trunks. The 
Amazons are very pretty ladies in flowing robes, two daintily 
carrying huge swords, and two, maces. Christine de Pisan’s 
‘ordre de la chevalerie’ follows, and we have a very curious 
picture of knights of the garter, in full costume, paying their 
devotions at the shrine of St. George. 

. Poor Margaret! when she sought refuge with her father, this, 
with many another gift, was left behind; but although, at the 
mimic court of King René, little of magnificence could be found, 
books more splendid, and illuminations incomparably superior, 
found a place, for René was not only a patron of art, but a most 
exquisite illuminator. This volume of surpassing beauty, one of 
the late purchases of the Museum in 1844, painted in part by 
his own hand—what a climax does it form to the many beautiful 
works we have contemplated. ‘The Missal of Rene of Anjou’ 
is about the 16mo size, and the opening page presents his shield, 
richly blazoned. Then follows the Kalendar, surrounded by a 
border of exquisite foliage, with a delicate bird at the top of each 
page, and two richly-ornamented octagons at the foot, enclosing, 
one, a sign of the zodiac—the other, a figure engaged in the occu- 
pation of the month. These octagons require the aid of a glass 
ere full justice can be done to their beauty. With the prayers, 
a foliaged pattern on a raised gold stem commences. This is 
upheld at the foot by a kneeling angel, of most delicate execu- 
tion. The smaller letters are gold, ‘ flourished’ with red and 
blue ink ; the larger, although not an inch in length, enclose ap- 
‘propriate figures. Sometimes the borders have corner-pieces 
of most elegant arabesque, aud throughout the volume scarcely 
two are alike. The pictures occupy the whole page. The An- 
nunciation shows the influence of the early Italian style, which 
is more clearly observable in the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth. 
The gentle dignity of the former, the full, downcast eyes, the 
slight fulness of the lip, reminded us most vividly of Raphael’s 
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Madonnas. In the Presentation, and the Flight into Egypt, the 
subjects are gracefully treated, and this part of the Miseal ends 
with a fine representation of our Saviour, a female in blue dress 
kneeling before him. The next picture exhibits a king, a fine- 
looking man, with white hair and beard, kneeling ina bold rocky 
landscape, and our Saviour looking down uponhim. ‘There is a 
castle in the distance, and not improbably the scene is in the 
county of Bar, and the king, René himself. Then follows the 
Office for the Dead, commenced by a most powerful allegory. 
In a rich and varied landscape, with lofty castle, and winding 
river populous with boats, with rich masses of trees, and deep 
blue sky, stands a half-length figure, not a skeleton, but almost 
fleshless, and blackened, with a rich crown, beautifully finished, 
on the brow. But half of this horrible figure is seen, for in the 
foreground is the upper part of René’s proud banner, with the 
fleur-de-lis of France, the red and white stripes of Bar, and 
the five crosses— most valued by him of all—of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. And thus, surrounded by summer and 
sunshine, and active abundant life; bearing the crown, and 
leaning against those badges of high station, which few, in that 
age of pride of birth, valued more than King René, stands the 
mouldering corpse, the doleful upward expression of the eye- 
less face, and the bony hands grasping the scroll that supplicates 
mercy — all instinct with poetry of the highest order! No 
wonder that ‘the dance of death,’ as it swept through the 
streets, gave a more solemn warning to our forefathers than even 
the wayside sermon, if aught of the same deep feeling which 
pervades this picture pervaded it. The concluding pages of 
this beautiful book present an endless variety of decoration, all 
like the finest enamel; rich foliage climbs the side of the page, 
and the golden root is held by a kneeling angel. There are 
full fifty of these, and all varied; small square pictures of the 
saints grace almost every page, painted within an arch that 
encloses a space not much larger than a shilling. Beautiful 
heads are all these: venerable old men, Seimhialaele men in 
middle age, and most graceful female saints. We think we can 
perceive a difference in the treatment of these and of more sacred 
subjects. They are graceful and beautiful, but demand admiring 
homage, not reverence. St. Lucia with her golden hair has a 
most lovely face; St. Ursula’s downcast eyes and gentle bear- 
ing are most lovely, while four of her large company of virgins 
trip daintily along, as charming damsels as ever danced a mea- 
sure at the court of King René. The concluding picture, most 
exquisitely finished, represents King David, with features 
strongly resembling the king in the , Biren picture, receiving 
NO. XVII. H 
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the water from his three valiant men. Each face is very pecu- 
liar, and at the feet of each a French name is written. We 
but think, therefore, refers to some in 

né’s chequered history, when he owed important aid, perhaps 
his life, of those faithful followers, whose has 
here enshrined. 

After this most beautiful of all the specimens of illumination 
we have described, we feel almost unwilling to turn to the gor- 
geous, but in comparison, common-place books, which belonged 
to Edward IV. and Henry VIL ne, English alike as to its 
author and illuminator, would deserve a page of notice did our 
space admit—Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Troy, and Testament.’ It 
would be a pleasant task to compare it also, page by page, with 
that beautiful specimen of the Flemish style,—although we think, 
from the apparent accuracy of the picture of i porte by 
an English hand,—‘ Les Poesies du Duc d’Orleans.’ Both are 
‘ beautiful exceedingly,’ and the rich = of the latter, with its 
shaded borders of dead gold, and its delicately finished flowers, 
and birds, and: insects, affords a fine example of its class. 
Henry VIL’s Prayer-book, Henry VIII.’s and many others 
also, exhibit the same style. 

The discovery of printing had little effect upon illuminated books. 
During the fifteenth century, ten thousand scribes and illuminators 
were computed to reside in France and Flanders alone, and few 
seem to have given up their calling. Indeed, printing in some in- 
stances aided the illuminator; for in 1465, copies of the Decre- 
tals of Boniface VIII. were printed on vellum, and the elegant 
initials were painted in. A translation of ‘ Pliny’s Natural ak 
was soon after printed at Venice, and the copies were illumina 
not only with cake, but with miniatures. The later manu- 
scripts, especially the Italian, now begin to present a close re- 
semblance to the Roman letter, and thus look very like printing. 
There is a beautiful manuscript of St. Augustine’s ‘ De Civi- 
taté Dei,’ in the Museum, purchased at the Duke of Sussex’s 
sale, of this class. It is most exquisitely illuminated, by the 
hand of the prior of the convent to which it belonged; and 
here we find the classical _ of ornament most harmoniously 
mingling with the Gothic. The cherubs that support the elegant 
wreath of flowers round the title are evidently ‘a bevy of 
Cupids;’ and the little angel that sits on the initial G, watching 
the saint who kneels with uplifted hands, is as pretty a little 
Love as ever fluttered his tiny wings round the car of Venus. 
It was chiefly in this style that the manuscripts of the following 
century were decorated, when Clovio and Julio Romano—nay, 
da Vinci, Raffaele, Titian—did not disdain the art. 
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We must here conclude, well pleased if we should have afforded: 
our readers some information and entertainment in this short. 
sketch, which, for its full effect, should have employed our pencil 
as well as our pen. While justice is now being done to the 
beauties of medizval art, it is important that these exquisite 
manuscripts, which enshrine so many of its highest character- 
istics, should be vindicated from the dion even until lately, so 
often preferred, of being mere text-books of a superstitious age. 
. To ourselves their contemplation has awakened a widely ‘dif 
' ferent opinion; and when we have seen with what patient care, 
. with what earnest feeling, the illuminator illustrated Scripture 

history ; how diligently he set about his task, in how noble and — 
legible a hand he wrote the text; how he bent over it day by 
day, adding finishing stroke to finishing stroke, it has been a de- 
lightful thought to us, that in the midst of much error and super- 
stition, so eager a thirst for the true ‘water of life’ prevailed. 
There were saintly legends, from whence many a later artist 
derived his subjects ; am the illuminator of the middle ages, 
even when illustrating the missal, turned aside from these, to 
— before the reader—and with how much deep and earnest 
eeling—the scenes of Gospel history. And great was the in- 
fluence of the ‘Pictorial Bible,’ in an age when books were 
scarce—an age when painting took hold of the young and fervid 
imagination in a way, to us, almost inexplicable. How did the 
pictured page feed the growing desire for the pure Word of 
God, and prepare the way for the teaching of Wycliffe, for the 
advance of those principles of religious freedom which have now 
become our heritage! 


Art. IV. Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Baptist 
Wriornestey Noet, A.M. 8vo. pp. 631. Nisbett, London, 1848. 


Berore these pages pass from the press, Mr. Noel’s volume will 
have been for some five weeks in the hands of the public. 
Opinions of all sorts will have been pronounced upon it in 
thousands of families, and through a multitude of channels 
which express the public sentiment. In forming our own judg- 
ment of this publication, of its author, and of the step which he 
has taken in becoming a Nonconformist, we shall not allow our- 
selves to be influenced by any contemporary criticism, friendl. 

or unfriendly. We have endeavoured to look at the case wit 
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the seriousness it demands, and hope to give a true, as well as an 
independent verdict. 

any of the views we purpose to express, tho ey have 
shaped themselves from the processes of car own thoughts, will 
probably be anticipated before our day of publication, but this 
probability shall not prevent our stating them in the exact form 
in which they now present themselves. 

Some seventeen years have passed since a ——_— with the 
signature of Fiat Justitia, was addressed to Mr. Noel. At that 
time, some pious churchmen made grave ag against the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, because it did not repudiate 
all Socinian money, and all association with Socinians in the 
affairs of that Institution. On this ground, the said churchmen 
originated the Trinitarian Bible Society, and Mr. Noel gave in 
his adhesion to the new organization. In the pamphlet above 
named, it was shown, with much clearness and power, that pious 
churchmen, of all men, were the last that should have taken up 
such an objection, seeing that they are ever extorting money 
from Socinian, Jew, Infidel—all classes, in support of their own 
church; and, what is more, that they allow their own church to 
be governed by a worldly authority including all sorts of religious 
belief and unbelief! The publication of this pamphlet is one 
of the good works for which praise is due to our honoured 
brother, the Rev. Thomas Binney—one of the most misunder- 
stood and calumniated men of our generation in regard to 
questions of this nature. But, powerful as this statement of the 
case was, it is worthy of observation that it did not appear to. be 
productive of any effect on the class of persons to whom it was 
addressed. Dissenters applauded, but evangelical churchmen 
were silent. 

Some three years later, John Foster addressed his two memo- 
rable Letters to the Evangelical Clergy. Massive and well sus- 
tained is the reasoning of those letters. Deep is the moral 

hos with which they are pregnant, especially as exposing the 
inconsistency of professed spiritual men, in subjecting them- 
selves, in spiritual things, to an unspiritual power; and as layin 
bare their want of faith in the Divine power of the Gospel, an 
the innumerable religious mischiefs inseparable from that capital 
error. Here, again, it is observable that not the slightest im- 
pression appeared to be made in the proper quarters by what 
was done. Not a word was uttered on the other side of a sort 
to be entitled to an answer. 

In an article entitled ‘Oxford and Evangelical Churchmen,’ 
which appeared in the second number of this journal, and, more 
recently, in the review of a volume by the Rev. T. R. Birks, on 
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the Union of Church and State, we endeavoured to demonstrate, 

after our fashion—as more able men, each in his own way, had 

done before us—the essential antagonism between a spiritual : 
religion and any civil state, the elements which have ever been, | 
and seem only too likely to continue, dominant in such states, 
being unspiritual. To show the repugnance of the union at- | 
tempted between these opposites to the teachings of Scripture 
was not difficult ; and we strove somewhat to call attention to the 
manifold insincerities and evils which have been inseparable from 
the working of this false principle in the Church of England, | 
especially as made prominent by the recent controversy in Ox- 
ford in the case of Mr. Ward. From all that we had seen as to 
the effect of such writing, we must confess that our expectation 
in giving our space to these topics was not so much that we should 
convert Conformists, as that we might do something towards for- 
tifying the Nonconformist, or something in the way of reer 
that space of the public thinking among us where views on suc 
points are not formed, but forming. We felt, indeed, in this case, 
as we feel increasingly the older we becomé, that to.dp-the right: 
thing, in the i spirit, is the great thing—fidelity’ being-a. 
much more weighty consideration than. success. : - Had weiknouwn. 
of the conflict which was then passing in the-mind of the author - 
of the volume before us on these subjects, we should, no doubt, 
have written with more of hopefulness... Of the points from 
which the influence has come disposing the mind of Mr. Noel 
to its present decision, nothing is known, nor are we concerned 
to be instructed on that matter. That his decision should be 
such as we find it, is much more material. 

In the limited intercourse permitted to us with the clergy of the 
Church of England, we have ever found among them a sensitive 
shrinking from all allusion to anything defective or faulty in 
their church. Its patronage might not be always exercised to 
their taste, and the conduct of some of its functionaries might 
be censured as unbecoming, but the institution itself has been 
always as if beyond the province of criticism. We have often 
been curious to know how far this seeming acquiescence in 
everything just as it is, really obtains among clergymen when 
they meet among themselves. It appears, from a passage in this 
volume, that, even on such occasions, the ¢errorem of the system 
under which these persons live is so formidable, that any free 
talk on such subjects would be not a little perilous; and that, as 
the consequence, the clergyman does not merely abstain from 
speaking on such matters, but passes through life in the manner 
of a man who is not to be suspected of knowing an uneasy 
thought in relation to them. 
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‘ Any meetings of ministers to consider how they might promote 
the reformation of the Establishment would expose them to penalty, 
according to the following enactment of the seventy-third canon:— 
‘Inasmuch as all conventicles and secret meetings of priests and 
ministers have ever been very justly accounted hurtful to the state of 
the church wherein they live, we do now ordain and constitute, that 
no priests or ministers of the Word of God, or any other persons, 
shall meet together in any private house, or elsewhere, to consult upon 
any matter or course to be taken by them, or upon their motion and direc- 
tion by any other, which may any way tend to the impeaching or depray- 
ing of the doctrine of the Church of England, or of the Book of Common 
Prayer, or of any part of the government and discipline now established 
in the Church of England, under pain of excommunication ipso facto. 
.-...A man under excommunication can neither sue in any action, nor 
make his will; and if he remain forty days without satisfying the 
Church, may be arrested and imprisoned by a writ de excommunicato 
capiendo. With these ruinous penalties before their eyes, there can 
be no confidential discussions among ministers of the Establishment 
respecting its errors and faults, nor, indeed, any free inquiry. They 
are yoked iqiitscar, and. must help to drag it along the ruts which 
centufies have ,wroughbiate.its road; and though they see that there 
is a precipice before them, they can neither stop nor turn. Few even 

“wish it. to ‘be refprme®.. in’ all ages and countries, the privileged 
classes have stuck to privilege till it was too late. 

‘These facts account for the remarkable silence on these matters 
which is maintained by all classes in the Establishment. If the 
churches had been spiritual and free, co-extensive with the population 
of the country, and abounding in the fruits of piety; if all its minis- 
ters had been exemplary, its temples filled with attentive congregations, 
its churches all growing in grace, there could scarcely have been a 
more complete absence of self-condemnation and complaint among the 
clergy than there is at present. Even the most pious utter no remon- 
strance against crying evils, and avert their eyes from them. They 
can study every branch of polite literature, discuss political questions, 
examine unfulfilled prophecies, expose the fallacies of Romanism, or _ 
refute the reasonings of infidels; but that which claims their first 
attention, upon which their investigation ought to be the most earnest, 
their conclusions the most clear, their efforts the most energetic, can- 
not evoke one expression of opinion, or secure even superficial inquiry. 
Among all the events of our own day, none have involved more im- 
portant principles, or have called forth greater virtues, than the estab- 
lishment of the Free Church of Scotland, and the persecution of the 
Free Church of Vaud; neither have excited more than a passing and 
partial interest in members of the Establishment. Few have studied 
their principles. Most, even of the pious Anglicans with whom I 
have conversed, have condemned those churches without any examina- 
tion, or disliked them without any definite cause for their dislike. The 
reasons are plain to all the world. —pp. 558-560. 
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This is precisely the picture which we remember to have been 
present to our imagination more than thirty years since, when the 
writer of this paper was not without some thought of aspiring 
to a place with this same order of clergy. But, apart from 
all other considerations, this subjection of some ten or twelve 
thousand professed thinkers to this worse than military sway and 
passiveness, he felt to be a state of things in which, to him, there 
could be no happiness—scarcely the possibility of existence. It 
is manifest that nearly all churchmen feel, that to indulge 
the hope of any beneficial change must be worse than use- 
less; and they fall, in consequence, into this e habit of 
submissiveness, prepared to be for ever silent about existing evils, 
however great, and to take, as the motto of their course, that the 
way to endanger everything, is to attempt the amending of any- 
thing ; or, as Mr. Noel hasit—they take up the motto of‘ privilege,’ 
and oppose it everywhere to the motto of ‘progress.’ Some 
few there are who show that this course, thus conventionally oe 
scribed to them, is not by any means to their mind. But 
these always become marked persons. The men who should be 
their rie distrust them, and they are reminded, at every 
turn, of the want of accordance between the impulsive inde- 
pendence of their own nature, and the servile tendencies of the 
system which they are sworn to uphold. 

How long Mr. Noel has felt, as we saw, at the time men- 
tioned, we should ourselves have felt from the first, in his cireum- 
stances, we do not know. But it is evident that if his feeling, 
in this respect has been resisted long, it has proved to be irre- 
sistible at That he entered the church with honest purposes, 
and that he long remained in it with such pu s, we cannot 
doubt. From the beginning, however, he fas ad to meet the 
penalty which falls on every man, who from his cast of mae 
or from the catholicity of his feeling, or, it may be, from bo 
finds it impossible to dwarf his nature to the dimensions of a 
party. What Dr. Arnold was among the more learned class of 
the serious clergy, Mr. Noel has been among the Evangelical 
class; and it has been the lot of both, naturally enough, that 
they should have found their greatest foes in their own house- 
holds. Your thorough partizan demands that you shall pro- 
nounce all his shibboleths. To hesitate upon any one is to be 
classed with the unsound, to be branded with suspicion, to be 
adjudged as a secret ally of the enemy. But men of the class 
adverted to, lay their account with the persecution of the bigot, 
and learn to content themselves with the sympathy of minds 
more in affinity with their own. The favour which is 6 ae 
be gained by servility they do not covet. The object of thei 
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worship is truth, and they are willing to serve their party_in so 
far only as they believe that to be of the truth. It is true, Dr. 
Arnold had his admirers, in common with Mr. Noel, while he 
lived. But it issubsequently to the time and the circumstances of 
his death, that we have to mark the high place assigned among us 
to the name of the late master of Rugby. It was not until then 
that the virulence with which he was assailed ceased, nor until 
~ then that a timid multitude, now loud in his praise, seemed to be 
aware of his excellence. It has been the fate of both these dis- 
tinguished men to be denounced as enemies to the church in 
which they officiated, because their intellect was too independent, 
and their charity too expansive, to be wholly bound by it. They 
have refused to surrender to a party, powers entrusted to them ~ 
for man, and the usual consequence—the hatred of mere parti- 
zans—has followed. 
Of the trial awaiting Mr. Noel it is difficult to speak. Beyond 

a doubt it will be complicated, weighty, and will not soon reach 
‘its close. Hatred, scorn, contempt—the language proper to all 
these will be widely assumed towards him. Misrepresentation, | 
calumny, and the impeachment of everything in him which gives 
man place in the esteem of his fellow-man, will be sure to come. 
But the action will not be all on one side. Englishmen, upon 
the whole, are lovers of fair-play. Let the assault become perse- 
cution, and it will rebound. Gur great fear is not so much from 
the anger of the intolerant, as from the apathy of the selfish—not 
that some men will say bitter things about the conduct of Mr. 
Noel, but that some other men who should be followers of his 
magnanimous example, will still be ingenious in finding excuses 
for pursuing their old course. To have provoked the wrath of 
the zealots, no matter where, is a small concern; but should it 
appear that such are the passive and self-indulgent habits of our 

aes that even this example has no power to affect them—that 
will be a disclosure of a very ominous import. But come what 
may; we must be allowed to congratulate Mr. Noel, and we do it 
with no vulgar feeling of exultation, that in becoming a noncon- 
formist he has ceased to fill an unnatural position. He is now 
in possession of his full Christian liberty, according to his own 
views of that liberty. He may now acquit himself in the spirit 
of a man who, while prepared to render unto Cesar the thin 
that are Cesar’s, is no less concerned to render unto God the 
things that are God’s. As exposed to the strife of tongues, and 
still more to the strife of pens, we trust it will be given him to 
meet everything of this nature with the meekness and self-pos- 
ession wees him. We have immeasurably greater confi- 
dence in the high qualities of Mr. Noel’s mind than in the mind 
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of any man who has seceded from the Church of England during 
the present century: and it will, we feel assured, be the prayer of 
myriads of devout hearts, that he may prove equal to the responsi- 
bilities of the course he has chosen. In the instances of secession 
within our own memory, the men have been so devoid of judg- 
ment, as to become the prey, under the plea of conscience, of 
all sorts of ridiculous fancies. Every new moon has appeared to 
bring them a new set of crotchets, the succession of new creeds 
and new systems, ending, for the most part, either in no creed 
and no system, or in a pitiable return to the bondage from which 
they had strayed. 
ur security against any approach towards a repetition of such 
follies in the present instance 1s found, not only in the sober judg- 
ment and eminent piety of Mr. Noel, but in the definiteness and 
the justness of the views to which he has attained as a Noncon- 
formist. Many of our readers are no doubt well acquainted with 
these views, either from the volume before us, or from some of the 
many accounts of it which have been published. But it will be 
proper to present our own summary of the argument, before we 
proceed to urge attention to the whole subject on the part of those 
whom it especially concerns. 
It is settled at the outset, that the question is one in respect to 
which the authority of Scripture must be ultimate. The word 
Church is explained as meaning a congregation, or society of 
Christians—of evangelical believers. ‘The question then arises 
as to the propriety of a union between such bodies of persons and 
the state. Such a union, it is maintained, is condemned by the 
very constitution of the state, which, as all men know, is charac- 
terized, not by its piety and unity in religious matters, but by the 
contrary, and must therefore be so far wanting in fitness to exer- 
cise oversight and supremacy in relation to such bodies, that its 
attempting to do so must be both an absurdity and a crime. This 
power being itself characterized by its want, and not by its pos- 
session, of spiritual religion, must be essentially defective in respect 
both to the intelligence and disposition necessary to its being 
efficient in promoting tlie interests of such a religion. Nor does 
it avail to attribute a parental character to the state, and to base 
its interference in this respect on that ground. Our legislators 
are not as parents to the people, the people are rather as parents 
tothem. Our House of Commons exists from the people, the 
a do not exist from it. In place, however, of seeing in our 
egislators a religiousness qualifying them to dictate a creed, and 
cher matters to the people, they are, in great part, so devoid of 
religion—in plain speech, so irreligious—that a plea in law should 
lie against such a parent, and the children, in place of being 
left wholly dependent on him, should be ‘ withdrawn from his 
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control.’ The Union is further said to be condemned by history ; 
exhibiting there a combination between priests and oe tend- 
ing to corrupt both, to perpetuate superstition and bad Pato % 
ment, and to fill the minds of an injured people with well- 


grounded disaffection. 


But the condemnation of the Union which weighs most with 
our author is that of the Scriptures. Here the Old Testament 
is cited as strongly against our modern theories. With us, it is 
the state—the civil law, which, in fact, gives existence to religious 
edifices and sustains them; which gives existence to ministers of 
religion, and sustains them. But under the Mosaic law, the 
temple itself was the fruit of the voluntary offerings of the people ; 
the priesthood was set apart to its office by Jehovah; and tithes 
and offerings, while due to the priest according to the command 
of God and on a basis of equity, were never to be extorted in 
favour of the priest by the coercive means placed at the disposal 
of the magistrate. In all these respects, the Church of England 
is the contrary of the church instituted by Moses. Its customs 
are not Mosaic, but pagan—not copied from the usage of the 
ancient worshippers of Jehovah, but from that of the ancient 

If the Old Testament be thus emphatic in its condemnation, 
the New is of course not less decided. It is assumed by the more 
prudent advocates of the Church-Establishment principle, that 
the New Testament is silent in reference to it. But some plead 
in its favour from the parable of the draught of fishes, and from 
that of the wheat and tares, and from the expression, ‘the earth 
helped the woman.’ Such reasoning, however, tends to destroy 
this theory, rather than to sustain it; while our Lord’s confession 
before Pilate, the scriptural nature of a church, the duties of 
churches with regard to the choice and support of ministers, and 
with regard to the exercise and diffusion of the Gospel—all 
either express or embody principles which cannot be true, without 
demonstrating the alliance-principle to be false. 

With regard to the support of ministers, admit with this view, 
as is done in the Church of England, the supremacy of the State, 
the law of patronage, and the use of compulsion, and the over- 
powering worldliness of the State comes in to give law to the 
Church, compelling spiritual men to receive its worldly ministers 
as their pastors, its worldly multitudes as communicants, fore- 
going at once all sound discipline within, and all right to attempt 

e evangelization of the people of the land beyond the boun- 
daries of a man’s parish, and of the pulpit there assigned to him. 
It is in the following terms that Mr. Noel sums up this first 
part of his treatise :— 


‘ Let us now recapitulate what has been said. The Union between 
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the Church and the State in any country, involving as it does the 
subordination of the Church to the State, is unprincipled, absurd, and 
mischievous. The State being the world, itis a close alliance between 
the Church and the world, which Christ has forbidden. The Church 
being in spiritual things the parent, and the State its child, it is an 
unnatural subordination of the parent to the child. History abun- 
dantly condemns it as uniformly hostile to spiritual religion; and it is 
condemned by the provisions of the Mosaic economy, by the language 
of the Hebrew prophets, and by the express declarations of Christ and 
his apostles. 

‘ The Union of the Churches with the State in this country rests 
upon four main principles,—the legal maintenance of the pastors, the 
supremacy of the State, patronage, and compulsion. In supporting 
this Union, Christians who are charged by the authority of Christ to 
support their own pastors, have devolved this duty upon the State; 
and being bound to interpret and enforce Christ’s laws for themselves, 
they have committed to the State—that is, to the world—the right to 
superintend them; thus allowing the supremacy of the world to 
encroach upon the supremacy of Christ. It is Christ’s declared will 
that they should select their pastors with the greatest care, according to 
the direction which he has left for this purpose; and they have left the 
nomination of their pastors to others, who are for the most part men of 
the world, not reserving to themselves even the liberty of objecting to 
the intrusive nominee. And while every offering to God should be 
free, and Christian ministers ought to receive no contribution which 
can hinder their usefulness, Anglican Christians allow the State to 
alienate thousands from the Gospel by compelling them to pay for the 
support of good and bad pastors indiscriminately, on pain of the spo- 
liation of their goods. The support of the first of these principles of 
the Union involves Anglican Christians in the guilt of a selfish and 
covetous disregard of positive duty. Their allowance of the State 
supremacy is infidelity to Christ, their King and Head. The third 
principle which they support is destructive of their spiritual welfare; 
and the fourth renders them schismatical towards their dissenting- 
brethren, and uncharitable to every other recusant. All these four prin- 
ciples are unscriptural, corrupt, and noxious; and by placing the 
churches of Christ under the influence of men of the world, hinder 
their free action, destroy their spirituality, and perpetuate their cor- 
ruptions. 

U Were this Union to be now for the first time proposed to Christian 
men, I believe there is scarcely one who would not instantly repudiate 
it. Custom alone can account for its continuance; Christians have 
been familiar with it from their infancy; romantic associations are con- 
nected with it; a thousand times they have heard it termed venerable; 
few ever study the directions of the Word of God upon this subject; 
governments, patrons, prelates, incumbents, and expectants are all 
interested in its stability, and numbers belonging to a large political 
party dread all innovations, and especially those which would strengthen 
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the popular element in any of our institutions. Erroneous opinions, 
eagerly embraced and assiduously reiterated, invest it with an air of 
sacredness. And many who resolutely shut their eyes to the evils 
which it entails, and who close their ears against all expositions of its 
corruption, applaud even the blindest and most headlong of its advo- 
cates; glorify with their hosannas reasonings which are palpably weak; 
sustain their tottering cause by expositions of Scripture which are 
worthy of Rome itself; misrepresent the scriptural system which 
should replace it; predict the most doleful results from changes which 
would occasion a general revival of religion; cry ‘Ichabod,’ when they 
should shout as David, when he anticipated the erection of the temple, 
‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors; and the King of glory shall come in; appeal to martyrs of 
ancient date who, if their gigantic energies could once more do battle 
on the earth, would gallantly lead on the army of the second reforma- 
tion; and when all reasons fail for their adherence to a system which 
is incurably corrupt, oppose to all reasoning their unalterable resolu- 
tion, and rise to a sort of heroism by nailing their colours to the mast 
in defence of that which every enlightened man should seek by the help 
of God to overthrow. 

‘ Under these circumstances, the little band, who, with less courage 
than the crisis demands, investigate their duty in the Word of God, 
are called more resolutely and more perseveringly to summon the 
churches of Christ to accomplish their Redeemer’s will. Let them 
demand, on behalf of Christ, that the churches of this land substitute 
persuasion for compulsion in the advancement of the cause of God; 
that they receive no pastors but those whom the word of God sanc- 
tions; that they maintain the sovereignty of Christ, by claiming the 
right of unrestricted submission to all his laws; and that they support 
their own pastors according to his will. 

‘ Should we in this cause meet with some rude assaults, the cause is 
worth the conflict. ‘The humble tomb at Thermopyle speaks more to 
the generous traveller than the sky-pointing pyramids. For when the 
three hundred Spartans stood on the narrow causeway between Mount 
(Eta and the sea, to guard the liberties of their country against an in- 
numerable host of invaders, resolved to die rather than yield, they 
did that which will live in the hearts of brave men while the world 
Jasts. And the liberties of Christ’s churches are more precious than 
the civil liberties of Greece. Let each minister, and each Christian, 
who knows that the Union is corrupt and dishonourable to Christ, 
resolve that they will terminate the bondage of the Anglican Churches 
by destroying it, and, with the aid of God, they will at last succeed.’ 


Such are the conclusions of the first section of this volume, and 
such is the energy with which the author would fain see the 
Church-Establishment principle discussed and assailed. 

The second part treats of the Influence of this principle, as it 
is acted upon in the Church of England. Its influence, in rela- 
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tion to the bishops, is presumed to be obvious to all men. In 
place of being chosen by an assembly of believers, or even by the 
clergy, they are simply the nominees of the State. The State, 
as a matter of course, cares little about what the teachings of Paul 
or Peter may have been with regard to the proper qualifications 
of a bishop. Generally, the ministry of the hour consults its 
own interests in the exercise of its patronage. In the great ma- 
jority of instances, as every man knows, the men who rise to the 
dignity of prelacy, do so on grounds quite distinct from those 
which should mark them as successors of the apostles. The 
lordly state to which they are raised, and the large, and often 
irresponsible, powers entrusted to them, are such, that to expect 
even the devout men so elevated to show themselves proof against 
the intoxicating influence of such a position, must be to expect 
little less than miracle ; while, upon the worldly and the proud, 
it comes as an influence augmenting their worldliness and pride 
manifold—thus disqualifying them, and not qualifying them, for 
the discharge of their professed mission, as friends of rs | in 
ro grades, and as examples no less than rulers in the Church of 
hrist. 

Look now from the bishops to the pastors and curates, and 
the picture does not brighten. The average income of nearly 
seven thousand incumbents is not more than 300/. per annum, 
and that of more than five thousand curates does not rise to 
more than 81/. But these twelve thousand men are all 
placed in the condition of expectants. They naturally look with 
a feverish solicitude to the better things which are above them. 
Their eye rests on the Government of the day, on the bishops, 
or on the wealthy families, which divide the patronage of the 
whole church between them. Promotion to these ministers of 

‘religion must come from quarters where religion is very rarely 
conspicuous. It becomes their policy, accordingly, to make 
themselves acceptable to their superiors, rather than to make 
themselves useful among their people. Their rise cannot come 
from their flock, and thus they are constantly tempted to a com- 
parative neglect of it. This is true alike of incumbents and 
curates. But of these five thousand curates it is to be observed, 
that they are completely subject to the autocratic power of their 
diocesans, who may refuse them a licence, or withdraw a licence 
when granted, and thus reduce any number of them to silence, 
so that, travel to what diocese they may, every ia will be closed 
against them—and all this may be done by a prelate, without his 
assigning any sort of reason for so doing! So abject is the thral- 
dom to which the Church of England familiarizes the mind of 
nearly half its clergy—between five and six thousand educated 
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Englishmen, and so natural is the connexion between this law 
of patronage and this unequal distribution of incomes, and the 
tendency of the minister to be more concerned about the favour 
of the great than about the spiritual interests of the people. 

Passing from the influence of the principle of the Union on 
persons, to its influence on Things, it is insisted that the Number 
of ministers would not be so much less, in the absence of State 
‘support, as is commonly supposed. Any loss that might take 
place in quantity, would be more than compensated, it is pre- 
sumed, by oes eg: men being better adapted to the service 
demanded from them. Especially would there be benefit in these 
new circumstances from the new distribution of ministers. At 
present, the Dissenters increase everywhere as the population in- 
creases ; with the Church it is not so. Her appliances are most 
where least needed, and least where most needed. 

On a comparison of county with county, and of counties with 
towns and cities, it appears that ‘ more than one-half the number 
‘ of working ministers are expended by the State upon one-eighth 
‘ of the population, and seven-eighths are left with a provision not 
* equal to that which is afforded to one-eighth. Fourteen millions 
* are starved, and two millions are surfeited.’ In the manufacturing 
districts, the State Church, with its huge preponderance of re- 
sources, ‘supplies but one-fourth of the whole number of ministers of 
religion ; dissenting zeal sustains the other three-fourths. 

; t is in the nature of the alliance, moreover, which gives per- 
manence to these mischiefs, that it should give prominence and 

power to such false doctrines as commend themselves to supersti- 
tious or irreligious persons. Among such doctrines are reckoned 
the daptismal, the absolving, and the burial services. No less 
na is it that such a union should be hostile to the manifesta- 
tion of brotherhood among Christians, to the free evangelization of 
the dand, to the reformation of abuses, and that it should exert a 
most pernicious influence on religion by allying our religious parties 
with political parties, the Church with conservatives, the dissenters 
with liberals—thus mixing up religion and religious men with all 
the coarse broil of party ae Mr. Noel’s remedy for all this 
is, that the State should resume to itself the whole «property 
bestowed on the Church, and that thus all reason for 1 at 
beween sect and sect, in relation to the Government, may be 
done away. 

* Against a measure so useful to all classes,’ he writes, ‘it is often 
argued that the resumption of church property by the State would be 
spoliation. That property belongs, it is said, to the Church of Eng- 
land, and the sacrilegious hands that would rob her of it, might with 
equal justice confiscate the properties of the landlords, and sell the 
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manufactories of Lancashire and Yorkshire, for purposes of State. Big 
words, but with little in them. Who gave the church property to the 
clergy, and for what ends was it given ? It was the Legislature which 
justly took it from the Roman priests, because their ministry was 
judged noxious to the country, and which gave it to the Protestant 
clergy for the good of the whole community. As justly might they 
take it from the Episcopal clergy, existing interests being respected, and 
give it to Presbyterian or Independent ministers, if they judged it bene- 
ficial to the country. It was given by the nation to its pastors for its 
own use, and the nation must still be judge how far its present appli- 
cations answer that end. As it was justly taken from the Catholic 
trustees when their tenure of it was proved to be mischievous, so may it 
justly be taken from the Protestant trustees when their tenure is like- 
wise proved to be mischievous. Church property exists by act of 
Parliament for the good of the nation, and Parliament must be the 
supreme judge whether it is for the good of the nation that it should cease 
teexist. Anglicans maintain that the interests of religion depend on its 
remaining in their hands ; dissenters, with much more reason, contend 
that religion would flourish more if it were applied to other purposes. 
Both appeal to Parliament, and Parliament alone must judge. Who, 
in fact, will suffer if this property is resumed by the State2 Not the 
people ; for they will be better taught without it ; not the patrons, for 
they ought to receive a compensation for the loss of their advowsons ; 
not the pastors, for they ought to enjoy the income till their deaths ; 
not their successors, for they do not exist. All classes would be 
benefited, and none would suffer, if church property, being resumed 
by the State, were employed for schools, village libraries, hospitals, 
or other purposes, which would serve the interests of all.’ 

The third part, or ‘the Means of Promoting a Revival of 
Religion in the Country,’ is brief, but rich in wise and devout s 
gestions. It places the expected controversy on its true basis, 
as a struggle, not to humiliate opponents, but to emancipate re- 
ligion; not to overthrow any man’s church, but to secure a true 

ristian liberty to all churches; and in so doing, to advance 
their spirituality, and greatly to augment their power to do 
, However startling much of this may be, it is no more 

an just towards ourselves and towards others to state, that there 
is little of novelty in it. The volume consists, from beginning to 
end, of the old argument of the Nonconformist against the Con- 
formist. But to see this argument set forth with so much system, 
so largely, so carefully, so clearly, and with so much of that 
natural eloquence which a sincere piety readily consecrates to its 
object, and all this proceeding from such a source, this is indeed 
a novelty—a novelty which assigns to the ewan the first place 
in importance among the works which have appeared in our 
language on this great subject. If it does not suffice to originate 
a great religious movement in the direction of freeing Chris- 
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tianity from the control of the State, then we shall despair of 
seeing anything of that nature realized among us, except by 
means which shall be revolutionary, and as such eminently disas- 
trous. We are aware that, to expect a strong movement of the 
better kind, even under this impetus, must be to expect largely. 
This second reformation, if it is to be accomplished, is to be 
fought out, inch by inch, in very different circumstances from 
the first. The innovators are not the men who stormed the 
citadel of Antichrist more than three centuries ago. They, have 
been too long self-indulgent to be at home in such a service. 
Nor are the defenders of mines as they are the men who were then 
assailed. ‘They possess such resources, such power to use them, 
and such resoluteness to do so, as have not gone before them. 
Battle with them, moreover, cannot be, as in the case of the first 
Reformers—for life. At the most, it can be but for equality. Hence, 
to expect a speedy settlement of this question in this old, proud, 
aristocratic, and, upon the whole, free country of ours, must be to 
expect a struggle between the aristocracy and democracy of 
these nations, embracing such a multitude and potency of anta- 
gonist forces, as have not yet made their appearance on the field 
of modern history. This accordingly is not to be looked for, not 
to be desired. But it is quite possible so to possess the public 
mind with just views on this subject, that the change may come 
in a manner so gradual as to be consistent with order, with the 
public safety, and with the great advancement of true religion. 
As honest voluntaries, and at the same time true Englishmen, 
this, we must confess, is the only course we wish to see in pro- 
gress; but we also think that the efforts now made in this direc- 
tion might be increased largely, and still be within the limits 
of everything becoming us as good subjects and as Christians. 
This volume speaks very istinetly to several great parties 
among us. It speaks to the Pious Churchman. It demonstrates 
to you, not simply that the New Testament does not sanction the 
Church-Establishment principle, but that all such meddling with 
spiritual or on the part of a worldly magistracy is condemned 
both by the direct and indirect teaching of that volume. Even 
the Old-Testament church, the church in whose history we read 
so much of tithes and offerings, is shown to have been strictly a 
voluntary church. What men did in religion even then, was 
to be done ‘willingly,’ and as to God; not unwillingly, and 
purely as coerced to it by the civil power. It was left to the 
eads of pagan Rome to assume the title Pontifex Maximus; 
the princes of Israel claimed no such appellation, exercised no 
such function. Nor does our author admit your plea from 
expediency, as at all more valid than that which you presume 
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may be derived from scripture. It is not denied that the Union 
has come down to us from remote centuries, but so have many 
errors which it behoves us to abandon. It may be admitted that 
through the dark and troubled interval of the middle the 
Union, notwithstanding all the evils even then inseparable from 
it, contributed to the preservation of Christianity in some form, 
until the revival of letters and modern civilization made their 
appearance. But the fact that a bad principle has yielded an 
incidental good at one time, can be no sufficient reason for 
retaining it, with all the evils that must be natural to it, through 
all time. Could it be made to appear that religion must cease, 
or at least become a low and deteriorated thing in the land, if our 
statesmen should no longer guarantee income to its ministers, 
such a result might be a strong presumption against the prin- 
- leading to it, and indeed against the divine origin of the 
religion of which this may be affirmed. But Mr. Noel insists 
that any evil at all likely to result from the absence of the pay of 
the State, would be more than compensated by the, good that 
would be everywhere free to manifest itself in the absence of 
control from that quarter. The conditions of State pay more 
than neutralize all its benefits. It is the tendency of the Union 
to convert the Christian ministry into a mere profession or trade. 
It is a secular interference which secularizes the function that 
it touches. It increases the sort of ministers who expect advance- 
ment through the favouritism of patrons, and frowns on the class 
who prefer to find their advancement in commending themselves 
to the good sense and Christian feeling of the people. For one 
pulpit to which it assigns a ministry adapted to save men’s souls, 
there are several to whichit assigns a ministry adapted to destroy 
them. Of 16,000 ministérs in the Church of England, not more 
than 3000 are presumed to be evangelical. By the remaining 
13,000 the people are taught to trust in the superstitions of 
Puseyism, or in the formalisms of a mere orthodoxy, and this by 
men professing to be ministers of a religion which says, that 
*without holiness no man shall see the Lord.’ Now it behoves 
every pious churchman who endeavours to reconcile himself to 
his position by looking to the number of spiritual men in pos- 
session of the pulpits of our Established Church, to look farther, 
and to mark the far greater number whom he cannot so describe, 


but who are nevertheless raised to the same position. In allowin 

yourself to be identified with this system, you become identifie 

with it as a whole—with its bad, its great preponderance of bad, 

no less than with its good, its mere fraction of good. If you do 

something by your present course towards saving the souls which 

it saves, you do quite as much towards destroying the souls which 
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it destroys. These results of the system are as systematic as itself; 
and you cannot in consequence be ignorant of the one class of 
effects more than of the other; nor can you be mixed up with 
the one without being mixed up in the same degree with the 
other. Nor is this all: you are responsible, not only in respect to 
the amount of evil which the system of necessity perpetuates, 
but in respect to the amount of good which it as necessarily pre- 
vents. Hence it must be a great weakness, or something much 
worse, for any really pious man to plead motives of piety in 
behalf of being a churchman. His own minister may be a very 
man, but he upholds a system which forces men of a very 
ifferent class upon four-fifths of his neighbours. What the 
Church of England is in this respect, it must in substance 
remain; and the same preponderance’ of evil over good must 
obtain in all national churches, so long as nations continue 
such as they have hitherto been. 

From all these considerations, we feel obliged to admit that 
the taunt of the Tractarian, and of the Orthodox formalist, when 
they describe all evangelical churchmen as out of place in a 
national establishment of religion, is well founded. Episco- 
palians, with such views of the nature of religion as Mr. Noel 
entertains, ought, in consistency, to become what Mr. Noel has 


become. The great conservative element of the system would’ 


then have passed from it, and its days would be numbered. 
the meanwhile, it is to be borne in mind, that for the positive 
evil resulting from this system, and so greatly outweighing its 
—and for its prevention of all the good that wr follow 
m the superseding of a Christianity everywhere bound by the 
State, by a Christianity everywhere strong in the freedom where- 
with Christ makes free—for all this, your pious churchman will 
be in an eminent degree mater dy Not in these words, but 
in a maaner much to this effect, does Mr. Noel appeal to such 
of his brethren as still remain within the Established ( Church. 
Nor is his argument less suggestive to more than one 
beyond the pale of that fellowship. The Free Churchmen of 
Scotland may learn a lesson from it. The clearness and decision 
of Mr. Noel’s course stand in instructive contrast to that pur- 
sued, for the most part, by the great Scottish secession. Free 
Churchmen, instead of advancing to the full assertion of the 
liberty of the church, have prayed at most for no more than an 
abatement of her bondage. For there are other forms of worldly 
influence to which a church may be dishonourably subject beside 
that which comes directly from the magistrate. It has been a 
eat disappointment to some of the best friends of the Free 
Church, in England, that certain of her leaders should have 
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become somewhat ostentatious in avowing the anti-voluntaryism 
of their spirit, even while shut up to a course of pure volun- 
taryism in their practice. To many we dissenters it has 
appeared as a somewhat severe necessity laid upon these good 
men, that they should be obliged to pull so hard in one direction, 
while disposed to look so wishfully in another. Suppose the 
Veto Act could have been secured, would that alone have been 
sufficient to secure a really spiritual church, characterized by a 
really spiritual discipline ? To suppose that must be to suppose 
the great majority of voters in every parish in Scotland are truly 
spiritual persons; but is that the state of things even in Scot- 
land? If all men be made to pay, directly or indirectly, towards 
the support of the parochial minister, then all men should have 
a vote in his appoimtment. Admit this, and what becomes of 
your church of evangelical believers? Refuse it, and you assign 
a religious reason for inflicting a social wrong. The only con- 
sistent course here is to merge the church, without any sort of 
disguise, in the world; or to insist on perpetuating the spirituality 
of the church at the cost of her separation from the State. That the 
Veto Act operated favourably towards evangelical religion, we 
do not doubt; but this it a do only partially, and at the cost 
of fair dealing in reference to all parties making no pretence to 
such religion. It is a poor vindication, we think, of the ‘ alone 
Headship of Christ,’ which allows the worldliness of a parish to 
do what a worldly government may not do; or which, on the 
other hand, denies power to a parish while exacting its pay. B 
adopting this halting and indefensible policy, the Free Chure 
Sia last full half the weight that might otherwise have attached 
to her position. Men of sense in this country cannot regard it 
as creditable to the intelligence or sound feeling of her leaders, 
that they should have chosen to set up their tents on such 
ground. Not a little gratified should we be if Mr. Noel’s book 
should tend to bring our Scottish brethren to see that there is, ~ 
in truth, no resting-place between the alternative of surrenderi 
—either the pay of the State or the spirituality of the church. 

Not less explicitly does Mr. Noel speak to the Methodists. 
Some years since much was said about John Wesley, as being a 
clergyman and not a Dissenter; and about Methodism itself, as 
having more affinity with the church than with dissent. We 
have no wish to recal much that came under every man’s 
observation at that time. Only a short interval passed, however, 
and it was found, that if Tractarianism had any special hatred, 
it was a hatred of Methodism. In the rural districts, the perse- 
cutions which emanated from that party were such as sensibly 
to affect the state of the denomination. Since that time, our 
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Methodist brethren have looked to church matters with more 
discrimination and independence. Still, with not a few, a vague 
notion remains, which seems to assume that it would be possible 
so to modify the Church-Establishment principle as to adapt it to 
the spirit of Methodism. But suppose everything granted in 
the Church of England which Free Chanthuben have demanded 
for the Church of Scotland—suppose, indeed, the choice of the 
parish minister in this country to be determined with the freedom 
and equality with which we levy a church-rate—would this brin, 

advantage to Methodism? If merged in such a system, woul 

not everything distinctive of it be immediately effaced, and its 
spiritualism be swamped from one end of the land to the 
other by the influx of antagonist and worldly passions that 
would everywhere rush over it. To begin to exist as part of a 
national church would be to cease to exist as Methodists. Thus 
the modification of that Establishment principle which is some- 
times dreamt of, in place of giving a new life to Methodism, 
would sentence it to extinction. It is as true of this system as 
- of any other animated by an evangelical spirit, that it must cede 
— to merely secular men, if it shall descend to exact pay 

m them; that to indulge the hope of a worldly alliance is in 
effect to relinquish the — nece to a gs a religious 
independence and a religious s irituale m. We commend most 
respectfully and earnestly to the attention of thoughtful Wes- 
leyans the reasoning of Mr. Noel on this whole subject. He has 
seen clearly that the alternative to which things must come, is— 
an Establishment without a spiritual church, or a spiritual church 
without an Establishment. 

To Dissenters—the bodies which have their place apart from 
the Established Church on the grounds stated by Mr. Noel as 
having disposed him to follow their example—this book speaks 
with special emphasis. It brings into edifying prominence the 

magnitude of the principles and interests poem Ay in this con- 
troversy. It allies these principles, in a manner too impressive 
not to be deeply felt, with that high conscientiousness and 
scriptural piety with which they have been associated in the 
history of our fathers. It points with no wavering token to the 
seriousness and care with which they should be inculcated upon 
our children, and to the combined charity and energy with which 
they should be promulgated to the ak 
Or course, English Episcopalianism, as at present endowed by 
the State, may remain in itself strictly as it is, though no longer 
so endowed. ‘The only essential change inseparable from that 
change would be, that in ceasing to hold its place in depend- 
ence on the State, it would become free—free to all the ends of 
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self-government. It would be free to retain, to modify, or to 
rescind any part of its laws or observances according to its own 
pleasure. It would be free no less to adopt its own methods for 
diffusing itself through the land, without hindrance from any of 
the stringent restrictions now laid upon it by the State. As a 
system, it would not only continue to live, but would live by a 
higher life—by a life proper to itself, and not by one borrowed 
from a civil power. ‘To see the most potent states of the new 
world, and the most magnificent empire of the old, combining in 
this manner to proclaim the Divine origin of Christianity, by de- 
monstrating its self-sustaining power, is the lesson of all others 
most needed to be placed before the sensual and sceptical spirits 
of our time. This would be to iterate, with an emphasis be- 
coming so great a truth, that the scriptural condition of revealed 
religion is that which leaves it to uphold and propagate itself 
by its own inherent power, and that systems at variance with 
this great principle have no sanction from the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets, any more than from the Christian apostles, but 


have been borrowed from the devices of pagan princes and of ~ 


a pagan priesthood. 


Art. V. Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. In Two 
Volumes. London. 1848. 


Circumstances frequently give to a work a degree of import- 
ance somewhat out of proportion to its intrinsic value. If it 
treats upon a subject towards which attention is strongly 
directed, and especially if it falls in with a tone of thinkin 
which is general or fashionable, it may call for a more extende 
notice than a work which is, perhaps, more remarkable in itself, 
but comparatively isolated in its interest. The work before us 
evinces no ordinary ability, but it is chiefly for reasons such as the 
above that we have thought it desirable to offer a few criticisms 
upon it. 

The condition of the poor of England is a subject which has 
attracted a large amount of attention of late. The questions in- 
volved in it have for too many years been almost shelved in order 
to make way for the selfish and time-serving contests of political 
factions. There is still more than enough of this left, but among 
the numerous benefits which have resulted from the struggle for 
commercial freedom, not the least will be, that it has taught 
politicians that great social questions are no longer to be 
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measured or settled by the apparent or immediate interests of 
sections of the community. A flood of light has been let in upon 
the condition and prospects of large masses of the community, 
against which it will not be safe or possible for us to close our 
eyes; and for many years to come the wisest and most ener- 
getic minds will find ample scope for their efforts in the inves- 
tigation and cure of the evils that so extensively affect the 
poorer classes of the 7” ulation. Of course it was to be ex- 
mers that a great deal of the sympathy called forth would 

of a spurious kind, the mere outpouring of that mawkish 
sentimentality which pays regard to the sufferings of the poor 
only because their reality gives a more pungent relish to the 
luxury of an imaginary compassion, and which finds its relief 
in moving speeches before fashionable assemblages, or in the 
red-hot philanthropy of a newspaper article. It was to be ex- 
pected, too, that much of the real as well as of the sham philan- 
thropy should be misdirected as to its objects, and unwise as 
pons + its ends. From various causes, the labouring population 
engaged in the cotton manufactures of Lancashire have met with 
a somewhat disproportionate amount both of attention and com- 

ion. We do not for a moment mean to insinuate that they 
Live not suffered often and severely, or that there are not many 
things connected with their present circumstances that urgently 
need amendment; but, making extensive allowance for all this, we 
are still of opinion that a very exaggerated view of their condition 
and prospects has been and still is entertained in many quarters, 
and that the influence of intemperate partisanship has too fre- 
quently diverted attention from evils that were real to such as 
were mainly imaginary, and has ascribed those evils that were 
real to causes that had nothing, or but little, to do with them. 
The unexampled rapidity with which the importance of the 
cotton manufacture has increased, has occasioned in some of the 
powers and interests that be, not a little jealousy and alarm ; and 
this, to a much larger extent than most of our readers are pro- 
bably aware, has been one very active motive that has influenced 
not afew of the advocates of the cause of the factory popu- 
lation. Some of those representations of factory life which 
have passed current as authentic representations of fact, and 
which have extensively influenced opinion on the subject, have 
been based upon representations and fabrications obtained in 
the most disreputable manner through paid agents, sent to 
collect all they could that would tend to blacken the characters 
of various leading men connected with manufactures, and pub- 
lished under the sanction of men who had even declined the 
opportunities offered them of making a thorough personal inves- 
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tigation. A damaging exposure of a great deal of this was made 
by the unfortunate little Mane oachasl Ashley used to be 
fond of exhibiting to his visitors as a sample of the effects of 
factory labour, and who, not finding his pee in as ready as he 
wished to help him out of his pecuniary difficulties, turned traitor 
and divulged some curious and not very creditable correspon- 
dence. As the result of the persevering misrepresentations to 
which the system was subjected, there was a widely diffused 
feeling, that of all classes of employers, the millowners of Lan-~ 
cashire were among the worst, and that, with few exceptions, 
they were a set of rigid and unfeeling taskmasters, as eagerly 
bent upon the increase of their wealth as they were reckless of 
the comfort and well-being of the operatives employed by them; 
while the latter worked harder, lived worse, and were more 
exposed to accident and disease, than the labourers in almost an 
other department of industry. It should be borne in min 
therefore, that a work which professes to exhibit the condition 
of this class of the population takes its place as one of a series, 
and deals with a subject with regard to which there still exists 
the most absurd misapprehension. The delineation which it 
gives will be viewed through a medium which antecedent cir- 
cumstances have rendered a distorting one, and it becomes 
accountable, not only for what it does contain, but for a great 
deal that it does not, if it tacitly sanctions, or partially coincides 
with, the representations that have previously been made, with- 
out carefully marking the limit to which that sanction or coin- 
cidence extends. 

‘ Mary Barton’ is a tale intended to be an exhibition chiefly 
of the state of feeling which the writer has found to exist on the 
part of some of the thoughtful and intelligent among the factory- 
workers of Manchester, and which the author seems to regard as 
pretty general. 


‘I saw that they were sore and irritable against the rich, the even 
tenour of whose seemingly happy lives appeared to increase the anguish 
caused by the lottery-like nature of theirown. * * * The more I 
reflected on this unhappy state of things between those so bound to 
each other by common interests, as the employers and the employed 
must ever be, the more anxious I became to give some utterance to the 
agony which from time to time convulses this dumb people; the agony 
of suffering, without the sympathy of the happy, or of erroneously 
believing that such is the case. * * * At present, they seem to me 
to be left in a state wherein lamentations and tears are thrown aside 
as useless, but in which the lips are compressed for curses, and the 
hands clenched and ready to smite.’—(Preface, pp. vi. vii.) 


This, it must be confessed, is a sufficiently doleful and alarm- 
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ing picture. We did not believe it to be a true one, and we 
have taken some pains to arrive at a just view of the case. We 
have talked both with operatives and with employers, and 
do not hesitate to say that the tone of feeling which the 
tale before us represents as general among the working popu- 
lation of Manchester, is one, which, if it exists at all now, is 
confined within comparatively narrow limits. We have observed 
nothing of it, nor have we, in the course of our inquiries, 
met with any one who had,—that is, as.a feeling participated 
in by any considerable number. No doubt there are dis- 
contented men, filled with vague ideas of a levelling and com- 
munistic character; for socialism and chartism have not been 
idle in these parts. And there are unjust and grasping em- 
ployers—men who inflict heavy deductions of wages in the shape 
of fines and abatements, if they do not lower the ostensible rate 
of remuneration for labour, who are ready, when the occasion 
presents itself, to throw their factory-hands out of employ, or 
who keep up some of the evil features of the truck system, 
such as compelling every spinner in their employ (if they possess 
cottage property for the residence of the workpeople) to pay 
the rent of a cottage, whether he chooses or has occasion to 
occupy one, or not. It may readily be understood, that when 
such employers and such workpeople come in contact, the 
result will be a feeling of bitter dislike, and angry jealousy on 
the part of the latter towards the former. Happily, however, 
such masters have never been average specimens of their class, 
and their number is becoming smaller and smaller continually. 
In fact, the system does not pay. Attention to the well-being, 
= and mental, of the operatives in their employ, is found 

the masters to be, in the long run, much the more economical 
plan of the two. An organized system of skilled labour, such 
as is seen in operation in a factory, cannot be replaced so readily 
as it can be broken up. So that unless the emergency be of the 
most pressing kind, a millowner has the strongest motives for 
keeping his workpeople together. And then again, it is of the 
utmost advantage, in every point of view, to secure skilful and 
orderly workmen, especially for the superior departments of the 
work; and these of course soon find out the kind of masters 
whom it is most for their interest to serve. There have from the 
first been employers connected with the manufacturers of Lan-- 
cashire, who have set a most commendable and noble example 
of attention to the interests of those in their service ; and both 
philanthropy and self-interest have led to the extensive imita- 
tion of that example; and without forgetting that there are ex- 
ceptions, it may safely be affirmed that the millowners, as a 
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body, may challenge comparison with any class of employers in 
the country. On the other hand, we have met with one ac- 
cordant testimony as to the improved state of feeling that exists 
on the part of the working classes, taken as a whole, towards the 
masters. ‘The relations between the two, and the essential con- 
nexion of their mutual interests, have come to be much better 
understood ; a result which, again, has been in part brought 
about by the searching investigations to which the struggle for 
commercial freedom gave rise. We have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in pronouncing much of that state of things which the 
tale before us exhibits to be in part greatly exaggerated, as 
compared with what has at any time existed, and in part 
quite out of date. We do not mean in the slightest degree 
to impeach the good faith of the author, so far as the work 
is based upon the results of acfual observation. Still our im- 
pression is, that a somewhat limited experience, and that of an 
unfortunate kind, has been hastily generalized under the influ- 
ence of such views as would be the result of reading Lord 
Ashley’s speeches, or Mr. D’Israeli’s Sybil. We think we have 
traced this influence in more than one instance. A similar 
inference seems deducible from the author’s own language at the 
conclusion of the preface :—‘'To myself the idea which I have 
‘ formed of the state of feeling among too many of the factory 
* people in Manchester, and which I endeavoured to represent 
* in this tale, (completed above a year ago,) has received some 
* confirmation from the events which have so recently occurred 
* among a similar class on the continent.’ We should hardly 
have thought that the results of personal observation needed any 
such inference, or that the revolutionary mania of the continent 
could in any sense furnish a clue to the state of feeling in this 
country. Leaving the ouvriers of Paris to themselves and their 
organisation du travail, there are ample and tolerably accessible 
means of ascertaining the condition and sentiments of the work- 
ing classes of England. The idea of calling the factory ee 
tion of Manchester a dumb people, is rather diverting. ey 
have always seemed to us by no means chary of expressing what 
they think and feel, and that too in no very timid or measured 
manner. And if they had evinced any natural backwardness in 
the matter, there have been agitators in plenty to inflame their 
discontent, and lead them on to the most violent and reckless 
expression of feeling. ‘That throughout the late period of un- 
exampled distress they have been, on the whole, so peaceable, 
seems to us a much more satisfactory index of the state of feeling 
among them than the émeutes in Paris or Vienna. 

The author of ‘ Mary Barton’ has also, in our judgment, done 
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very great injustice to the employers, in the impression which 
the book can hardly fail to leave upon the reader’s mind, that 
the ‘sore and irritable’ feeling of the poor towards the rich is 
only natural under the circumstances; and we do not feel in- 
clined to accept as an excuse the remark of the preface :— 
* Whether the Bitter complaints made by them, of the neglect 
* which they experienced from the prosperous—especially from 
* the masters whose fortunes they had helped to build up—were 
‘ well-founded or no, it is not for me to judge.’ We think that 
in not having judged, the writer left out one of the most neces- 
— qualifications for writing such a tale as that before us. It 
will not do to reply, that it formed no part of the writer’s 
design to touch upon the point. This might have been suf- 
ficient, if the author had simply described or asserted. But the 
very nature of such a work of fiction as that before us neces- 
sitated the exhibition of the circumstances under which the feel- 
ings portrayed are to be supposed manifested. The distresses 
of the labouring poor are set forth in ample detail, and we 
cannot regard that as a fair picture of the state of society, which, 
at least by its omissions, would leave the reader to suppose that 
the wealthier class were really as indifferent to the interests of 
those below them, as the writer says the poorer class believe 
them to be. Undoubtedly, a great deal more might be, and ought 
to be done, in some cases, than is done. But it is equally true that 
many have done well and generously ; and we read the tale be- 

re us with a sense, that the efforts of such had not been dealt 
‘with fairly. It struck us, for example, as indicating anything but a 
desire to mediate truthfully between both parties, that the writer 
should take the trouble to refer to the existence of a foot-path- 
protection society, as a proof of a readiness, on the part of those 
who had the power, to deprive the poor of such sources of re- 
creation as were left to them, in the face of the praiseworthy 
example set by the — of Manchester in providing public 
parks for the especial benefit of the poorer classes; or—to take 
another instance—that as a specimen of the charitable efforts 
made by employers to alleviate the destitution of a time of severe 
distress, the wife of one of the masters is represented as making 
two cows’ heads into soup every week. (i. p. 286.) Such repre- 
sentations would, at the best, be caricatures. We question 
_ whether, in such a connexion, they can claim the indulgence 

accorded to the latter. As far as our own knowledge justifies us 
in forming an opinion, we should pronounce it an equally random 
and unjust assertion, that ‘there are no masters so stern, and regard- 
‘ less of the interests of their workpeople, as those who have risen 
‘ from such a station themselves.’—(vol. i. p. 270.) We enjoy the 
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acquaintance of several who have so risen, and have found them, 
without exception, to be of the most opposite character. Some, 
whom we could name, if it were decorous to do so, are patterns of 
energy and philanthropy in the devoted attention which they pay 
to the welfare of their workpeople. As the consequence, the trust 
which these parties repose in their workmen has often surprised 
us, and the good feeling and confidence of the workmen have 
been the natural return. It is a common prejudice among those 
who know but little of the matter, that such efforts and care, on 
the part of millowners, are in inverse proportion to their wealth 
and station. The very reverse is the case, generally speaking, 
and the operatives themselves are aware of this. Some of the 
latter with whom we have conversed on the subject, have ex- 
pressed to us the preference felt for employment in the factories 
of men of large capital, as affording them greater security for 
uninterrupted employment and careful attention, Such em- 
ployers are better able, and generally more willing, to keep work~ 
ing, even at a loss for a time, rather than throw their people out 
of employment. 

The incidents of the tale before us are supposed to take place 
in that period of great and continued distress under which the 
manufacturing districts suffered for some years, and which reached 
its maximum in 1842. The account which the author gives of 
the state of affairs at that time is not overdrawn. 


‘It is so impossible to describe, or even faintly to picture, the state of 
distress which prevailed in the town at that time, that I will not attempt 
it; and yet I think, again, that surely, in a Christian land, it was not 
known even so feebly as words could tell it, or the more happy and 
fortunate would have thronged with their sympathy and their aid. In 
many instances the sufferers wept first, and then they cursed. Their 
vindictive feelings exhibited themselves in rabid politics, And when I 
hear, as I have heard, of the sufferings and privations of the poor—of 
provision-shops, where ha’porth’s of tea, sugar, butter, and even flour, 
were sold to accommodate the indigent—of parents sitting in their 
clothes by the fireside during the whole night, for seven weeks toge- 
ther, in order that their only bed and bedding might be reserved for 
the use of their large family—of others sleeping upon the cold hearth- 
stone for weeks in succession, without adequate means of providing 
themselves with food or fuel (and this in the depth of winter)—of 
others being compelled to fast for days together, uncheered by any 
hope of better fortune, living, moreover, or rather starving, in a 
crowded garret or damp cellar, and gradually sinking under the pres~ 
sure of want and despair, into a premature grave; and when this has 
been confirmed by the evidence of their careworn looks, their excited 
feelings, and their desolate homes, can I wonder that many of them, in 
such times of misery and destitution, spoke and acted with ferocious 
precipitation.’—(vol. i. p. 130.) 
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. This was the state of things, not only in Manchester, but 
almost universally throughout the manufacturing districts. In 
Bolton, in December, 1841, it was ascertained that the earnings 
of 1003 families, consisting of 5305 persons, did not average 
more than 1s. 34d. per head, per week. Out of the above num- 
ber, 425 persons were found sleeping on the floor, while, on the 
average, there was but one blanket for every eleven persons. 
Other places presented similar scenes. The writer of ‘ Mary 
Barton’ is also quite correct in saying that conjointly with, and 
in great part arising out of, this distress, there existed on the part 
of the working population a great deal of angry and excited 
feeling. This was, to some extent, directed against the em- 
ployers: more so, i in Manchester than in many of the 
country manufacturing districts, where the tone of moral feeling 
is, in general, considerably higher. It was, however, nothing 
new, though the feeling was doubtless stronger, and somewhat 
more wy spread than before. It should not be forgotten, 
moreover, that very diligent efforts were put forth by several of 
the supporters of the corn-laws to direct the angry feelings of the 
workpeople against their employers. The evidence of this may 
easily be gleaned from the columns of the contemporary press. 
But our author is mistaken in speaking of that feeling of aliena- 
tion as taking its rise in the = referred to. We shall have 
occasion to refer to some painful proofs of its existence, even in 
times of comparative prosperity, in quite as virulent a degree, if 
not to so great an extent. And we have not the least hesitation 
in pronouncing it a great mistake to call it an ‘enduring evil.’ 
(p. 129.) Though not altogether extinct, it has, since that time, 
been rapidly dying out. 

The father of the heroine of the tale is brought forward as 
the exponent of this state of feeling. He is thus described :— 

‘One was a thorough specimen of a Manchester man; born of fac- 
tory-workers, and himself bred up in youth, and living in manhood 
among the mills. He was below the middle size, and slightly made; 
there was almost a stunted look about him; and his wan, colourless 
face, gave you the idea that in his childhood he had suffered from the 
scanty living consequent upon bad times and improvident habits. His 
features were strongly marked, though not irregular, and their expres- 


sion was extreme earnestness; resolute either for good or evil; a sort 
of latent, stern enthusiasm.’—(vol. i. p. 5.) 


One extract will be quite sufficient to illustrate the tone of 
feeling which the writer represents as shared commonly by such 
men in those times. 


‘So I could not stand such talk as that to my girl, and I said, 
* Thou’d best not put that nonsense in the girl’s head, I can tell thee; 
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Yd rather see her earning her bread by the sweat of her brow, as the 
Bible tells her she. should do, ay, though she never got butter to her 
bread, than be like a do-nothing lady, worrying shopmen all morning, 
and screeching at her pianny all afternoon, and going to bed without 
having done a good turn to any one of God’s creatures but herself.’ 

‘« Thou never could abide the gentlefolk,’ said Wilson, half amused 
at his friend’s vehemence. 

‘* And what good have they ever done me that I should like them? 
asked Barton, the latent fire lighting up his eye; and bursting forth, 
he continued, ‘If I am sick, do they come and nurse me? If my 
child lies dying (as poor Tom lay, with his white, wan lips quivering, 
for want of better food than I could give him), does the rich man 
bring the wine or broth that might save his life? If I am out of work 
for weeks in the bad times, and winter comes, with black frost and 
keen east wind, and there is no coal for the grate, and no clothes for 
the bed, and the thin bones are seen through the ragged clothes, does 
the rich man share his plenty with me, as he ought to do, if his reli- 
gion was not a humbug? When I lie on my death-bed, and Mary 
(bless her) stands fretting, as I know she will fret,’—and here his voice 
faltered a little,—‘ will a rich lady come and take her to her own home, 
if need be, till she can look round, and see what best to do? No, I tell 
you, it’s the poor, and the poor only, as does such things for the poor. 
Don’t think to come over me with the old tale, that the rich know no- 
thing of the trials of the poor. I say, if they don’t know, they ought 
to know. We are their slaves as long as we can work; we pile up their 
fortunes by the sweat of our brows, and yet we are to live as separate as 
if we were in two worlds; ay, as separate as Dives and Lazarus, with 
a great gulf betwixt us; but I know who was best off then,’ and he 
wound up his speech with a low chuckle, that had no mirth in it.’ 


This tone of feeling may perhaps have been found in a few of 
the more violent, but we think it an exaggerated view of what 
was common even in the time of distress. When we spoke of 
the existence of an angry and irritable feeling towards employers, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain, that had reference more 
to the subject of wages; a delusion having long prevailed among 
many of the operatives, kept up by the selfish agitators of the 
trades’-unions, that wages could be settled at a fixed rate as easil 
as taxation, and that it depended more upon the master’s will 
than anything else, whether he kept his mill working or shut it 
up. On this point they are becoming rapidly undeceived. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a minute analysis of the 
plot of ‘Mary Barton.’ It is simple, on the whole well con- 
ducted, but presenting nothing very striking or original. The 
following are the leading incidents of the story, in the course of 
which are worked up various episodes, to which we have not 
space to refer more particularly. John Barton, having lost his 
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wife, and feeling the pressure of hard times, becomes an active 
member of a Chartist club and a trade’s union. The beauty of 
his daughter has attracted the admiration of young Mr. Carson, 
the son of a wealthy millowner, and her girlish vanity is in- 
flamed by the idea of one day becoming a fine lady. Mean- 
while she is passionately loved by one more in her own station, 
Jem Wilson, a manly young fellow, employed as a mechanic, 
and Mary is not unaware of the depth of the attachment felt for 
her by her old playmate. His formal declaration draws from her 
a refusal, which almost drives him to despair, but at the same 
time reveals to Mary’s own heart, that in reality her affections 
were fixed upon him, and that her more dashing suitor had only 

leased her imagination for a time. She therefore resolves to 
oes off all further intercourse with him. That intercourse had 
been observed by one who was anxious to secure her from harm, 
and who, not knowing the state of Jem Wilson’s heart, makes 
known to him Mary’s dangerous intimacy with and apparent love 
for young Carson. He manfully resolves to guard her, at what- 
ever sacrifice to his own feelings; and having, one day, met with 
his rival, warns him that it will be at his ebnt if he deals other- 
wise than honourably with Mary Barton. An angry altercation 
ensues, which has a somewhat violent termination, to which a 
police officer is witness. Meantime, the temper of John Barton 

as been still more irritated, and his vindictive feelings aroused 
by the ill success attending a deputation from the manufacturing 
districts, of which he formed one, sent to London to lay before 
parliament a statement of their condition. The thought that 
perpetually haunts him, is the difference between the rich 
and poor. He becomes ‘a Chartist, a communist, all that is 
‘commonly called wild and visionary,’ and the morbid state of 
his feelings is still further increased by the use of opium, to which 
he has had resort to still the gnawings of hunger. An occasion 


sents itself which brings his frenzied feelings to a crisis, and 
i to the cardinal incident of the story. 


‘ An order for coarse goods came in from a new foreign market. It 
was a large order, giving employment to all the mills engaged in that 
species of manufacture ; but it was necessary to execute it speedily, 
and at as low prices as possible, as the masters had reason to believe a 
duplicate order had been sent to one of the continental manufacturing 
towns, where there were no restrictions on food, no taxes on building 
or machinery, and where, consequently, they dreaded that the goods 
could be made at a much lower price than they could afford them for, 
and that, by so acting and charging, the rival manufacturers would 
obtain undivided possession of the market. It was clearly their inte- 
rest to buy cotton as cheaply and to beat down wages as low as pos- 
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sible. And in the long run, the interests of the workmen would have 
been thereby benefited. Distrust each other as they may, the 
employers and the employed must rise or fall together. There may 
be some difference as to chronology, none as to fact. 

‘But the masters did not choose to make all these facts known; they 
stood upon being the masters, and that they had a right to order work 
at their own prices, and they believed that in the present depression of 
trade, and unemployment of hands, there would be no great difficulty 
in getting it done. 

* Now let us turn to the workmen’s view of the question. The 
masters (of the tottering foundation of whose prosperity they were 
ignorant) seemed doing well, and, like gentlemen, ‘lived at home in 
ease, while they were starving, gasping on from day to day; and 
there was a foreign order to be executed, the extent of which, large as 
it was, was greatly exaggerated ; and it was to be done speedily. Why 
were the masters offering such low wages under these circumstances ? 
Shame upon them! It was taking advantage of their workpeople being 
almost starved ; but they would starve entirely rather than come into 
such terms. It was bad enough to be poor, while by the labour of 
their thin hands, the sweat of their brows, the masters were made 
rich ; but they would not be utterly ground down to dust. No! they 
would fold their hands, and sit idle, and smile at the masters, whom 
even in death they could baffle. With Spartan endurance they deter- 
mined to let the employers know their power, by refusing to work. 

‘So class distrusted class, and their want of mutual confidence 
wrought sorrow to both. The masters would not be bullied, and 
compelled to reveal why they felt it wisest and best to offer only such 
low wages ; they would not be made to tell that they were even sacri- 
ficing capital to obtain a decisive victory over the continental manufac- 
turers. And the workmen sat silent and stern with folded hands, re- 
fusing to work for such pay. ‘There was a strike in Manchester. — 
(i. p. 268.) 

Among the most resolute on the part of the masters are the two 
Carsons, while John Barton is one of the most active and energetic 
of the workmen. All attempts to bring about an accommodation 
pore fruitless, and the anger of the workpeople is roused to the 

ighest pitch in consequence of a caricature of the lean, gaunt- 
looking delegates, drawn by Harry Carson, at one of the confe- 
rences between the masters and men, falling into the hands of John 
Barton and the rest. A number of them take an oath to assas- 
sinate one of the masters, and draw lots in secret to decide who 
shall perpetrate the crime. It was not long after these events, that 
a shot was heard near Mr. Carson’s house, and young Harry 
Carson was brought home dead. The gun with which the 
murder was committed was found near the spot, and proved to be 
one belonging toJem Wilson. The circumstances of his quarrel 
with young Carson also pointed suspicion against him, and he 
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was forthwith arrested. The anguish of poor pay Barton at 
the news is touchingly depicted. She at first believes Jem 
uilty ; for when he last —— from her, almost maddened by 
a rejection of him, he darkly hinted that she might per- 
haps hear of him next as a drunkard, or a thief, or a murderer. 
An aunt of Mary’s, too, the same who had made known to young 
Wilson the attentions of Mr. Carson to Mary, going to the scene 
of the murder, discovers in the hedge a piece of paper, which 
had evidently been used in the place of wadding for the gun. 
It contained writing,—the name of Mary Barton herself, and that 
too in Jem’s hand-writing. She brings it to poor Mary, who 
instantly recognises it, but at the same time learns from it the 
dreadful truth, that the murderer is her own father ; for the paper 
was part of an old valentine sent her by Jem Wilson, on which 
she had copied some verses for her father. All her energies are 
now directed to the task of saving Jem, whose trial is to take 
place in a few days. The only chance of doing so, is to secure 
the presence of his cousin Will Wilson, a sailor, whom Jem had 
accompanied part of the way to Liverpool, on the night of the 
murder. She resolves to accomplish this at all hazards; but on 
arriving in Liverpool, she finds, to her dismay, that the ship has 
left the port. It is, however, still waiting for the tide lower 
down the river, and she proceeds in a small boat to overtake it. 
The anchor is weighed just as they reach the vessel, but she 
succeeds in making her errand known to Will, who promises to 
return with the pilot. This, after an interval of the most 
ne agitating suspense, he does, just in time to secure the acquittal 
of the prisoner, who, to his unutterable joy, had just heard from 
the lips of Mary, in reply to an impertinent question put to her 
in her cross-examination at the trial, an avowal of her ardent 
devotion to him. 

So far the story is simple and natural. The close of.it is by 
no means to our taste. It seems to have been twisted out of 
shape, to serve the didactic purpose of the author. John Bar- 
ton returns stealthily to his home, a broken-spirited and miser- 
able outcast, worn out by the agonizing tortures of remorse. 
When he feels his end near, he sends for Mr. Carson, one Job 
Legh, a neighbour and friend, and Jem Wilson, and makes an 
avowal of his guilt. The whole scene appears to us in the 
highest degree forced and unnatural, and tricked out with a 
quantity of sentimental flourishes, totally inappropriate to the 
occasion. Mr. Carson, though eager for the infliction of ven- 
geance upon the murderer of his child, listens to various some- 
what lengthy speeches of John Barton, and in return lays open 
to him the agony of his own sufferings, till Barton, apparently 
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for the first time in his life, realizes the idea that the rich are 
capable of suffering as well as the poor. 


‘ The eyes of John Barton grew dim with tears. Rich and poor, 
masters and men, were then brothers in the deep suffering of the 
heart; for was not this the very anguish he had felt for little Tom, in 
years so long gone by, that they seemed like another life! 

‘The mourner before him was no longer the employer; a being of 
another race, eternally placed in antagonistic attitude; going through 
the world glittering like gold, with a stony heart within, which knew 
no sorrow but through the accidents of trade; no longer the enemy, the 
oppressor, but a very poor and desolate old man.’ 


We think it would be very difficult to find an intelligent and 
thoughtful workman so utterly ignorantand prejudiced as the above 
would indicate, or any very large number, in whose estimation 
the masters are ‘a class of men, known only to those below them 
‘as desirous to obtain the greatest quantity of work for the 
‘lowest wages,’ (ii. p. 267.) However, to return to the tale. 
Mr. Carson goes away, thirsting for vengeance upon the murderer 
of his son. But the extenuating appeal of Barton, ‘I did not 
know what I was doing,’ somehow or other clings to his 
thoughts. He begins to ‘tons that he remembered some such 
plea had been urged by the most sacred authority; and when he 
gets home, takes down his Bible, and reads through one of the 

Is. ‘He began at the beginning, and read on almost 
‘ greedily, understanding for the first time the full meaning of the 
‘story.’ The upshot is, that Mr. Carson does not inform the 
police, but returns in the morning in time to give Barton his for- 
iveness before he dies. ‘Pray for us,’ said Mary, sinking on her 
nees. No other words could suggest themselves than some of 
those he had read only a few hours before. ‘God be merciful to 
‘us sinners. Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
‘ trespass against us.’ And when the words were said, John 
Barton lay a corpse in Mr. Carson’s arms.—(ii. p. 276.) 

The touch of religious sentiment in this does not, in our view, 
redeem it from being too much in the melo-dramatic style to be 
consistent with either probability or good taste. The leadin 
ite of the dénouement of the story may easily be imagine 

the reader. Were it not that it appears from a remark in the 
reface, that ‘M Barton’ was written before ‘Now and 
Then’ was published, we should have been disposed to say that 
the author had fallen somewhat into the track of Mr. Westin 


The two Carsons are not very unlike the Earl of Milverstoke 
and his son. Jem Wilson answers pretty well to young Ayliffe, 
NO. XVI. K 
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and Mr. Carson’s eagerness for vengeance, and the subsequent 
softening of his rage into forgiveness, will recal to the reader’s 
recollection a great deal that is characteristic of Mr. Warren’s 
tale. It would seem, however, that this is accidental. The 
predominant sentiment of ‘Mary Barton’—namely, the anta- 

onistic estrangement of the rich and _ a close resem- 
Son to that of Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘ Sybil.’ 

It is a long time since there has existed, in the working men 
of Manchester, such a state of feeling as would have manifested 
itself in the tragical manner depicted in the work before us. 
Time has been, however, when murders were committed by 
members of trades’-unions, in order to terrify the masters into 
compliance. The murder of young Carson has a singular de- 
gree of resemblance to a diabolical act of the kind perpetrated 
in the beginning of the year 1831. A very determined and un- 
reasonable strike was made by the spinners in some of the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire at that time, to resist a reduc- 
tion of wages that was proposed. Any one who will peruse the 
accounts of this strike (or, indeed, of almost any other which 
has taken place among the factory workers of Lancashire) will 
see that the author of ‘ Mary Barton’ has given by no means a 
fair picture of the attitude which the two contending parties 
usually assume towards each other. In the instance in ques- 
tion, the masters invited the men to the fullest examination of 
the principles on which it was proposed to adjust the rate of 
wages, but through the mischievous efforts of the leaders of the 

ike, the men showed themselves by no means ready to accede 
to this proposal. Bloodier methods of securing their ends were 
resorted to. Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Pole Bank, near Gee 
Cross, was shot one evening in a lane leading from his father’s 
house to the mill at Apethorn. Young Carson, also, is repre- 
sented as shot in a lane a to his father’s house. ‘The amount 
of the reward offered by the family for the discovery of the 
murderer is the same in each case—£1000. It is curious, too, 
that in the actual, as well as the fictitious murder, the serene 
and composed -aspect of the features of the unfortunate young 
man, when his corpse was laid out in one of the bedchambers, 
is remarked. It wus hoped at first, likewise, that a piece of 
paper extracted from the wound, which had been used in loading 
the gun from which the fatal shot was fired, would afford some 
clue for the detection of the murderers. It does not appear, 
however, that Mr. Ashton’s family had in any way provoked the 
especial hostility of the operatives; for his workmen had nothing 
to do with the strike, and were in full work at the time of the 
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murder, and Mr. Ashton was held in great esteem as a kind and 
considerate employer—anything but the sort of millowner de- 
picted in ‘M rsa? The murder of Mr. Ashton was 
speedily followed by no less than five other attempts at assassina- 
tion, which happily proved abortive. These were directed, not 
only against employers, but against workmen who consented to 
take a lower rate of wages than the unionists demanded, or who 
would not take part in the strike. Whatever may be the faults 
or shortcomings of some employers, the most unscrupulous and 
cruel tyranny to which the operative classes in the manufacturing 
districts are exposed, proceeds from their own order. The author 
of ‘ Mary Barton’ has touched slightly upon some of the atroci- 
ties to which the leaders of strikes have frequently resorted in 
order to prevent other workmen from taking the wages which 
they themselves refuse. Strikes, however, are much less in 
fashion than they used to be. The operatives are beginning to 
find that they do not pay, and in some branches of manufacture 
have come to the resolution that they will have nothing more to 
do with them. Where the unions are most active and resolute— 
as, for instance, in Sheffield—-we are informed that they are 
rapidly annihilating the trade of the town, or driving it to other 
places. But our author shows some lack of acquaintance with 
the history of these movements in representing a strike, like that 
described in the tale, as taking place in a period of general des- 
titution and want of employment. At the time to which the 
incidents of the tale are referred, the factory-workers were only 
too glad to get employment of any kind. Strikes take place 
when trade is prosperous, or else just at the point when wages 
begin to fall. The general turn-out of 1842 was quite a different 
sort of movement. 

The chief excellence of ‘ Mary Barton’ lies in the touching 
simplicity and force with which many of the cottage-scenes are 
depicted. These sketches are evidently drawn, at least in great 
part, from actual observation. Their graphic power is a good 
deal enhanced by the liberal use of the broad, though vigorous 
Lancashire dialect. The pathos of some of the scenes is hardly 
exceeded by anything that exists in our language. 

The author has rather a hankering after death scenes. Be- 
sides the murder, there are no fewer than eight deaths introduced 
in the course of the tale, including a couple of unfortunate little 
twins, who might just as well have been left out. In the love 
portion of the story, there is a great deal that indicates the 
delicate touch of a female hand, and confirms the ramour which 
attributes the authorship of ‘ Mary Barton’ to a lady resident in 
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Manchester, whom it would, perhaps, be indecorous to name, as 
she has preferred publishing her work anonymously. 

. As we have before intimated, the chief objection which we 
have to bring against the work is, not that it represents any- 
thing to which an actual a may not be found, but that 
it gives a one-sided picture. e working people introduced 
into the tale give, we fear, rather a flattering picture of the 
character and habits of the factory population of Manchester 
generally, though their prototypes may, undoubtedly, be found 
mm considerable numbers. But, on the other hand, it amounts 
to a positive and very gross injustice, that, in a tale professing 
to give, and already, in many quarters, regarded as giving, an 
average picture of poshester ifs, the only millowners intro- 
duced are Barton’s old employer, who is represented very much 
in the character of a dishonest bankrupt, and the two Carsons— 
arrogant, selfish, unfeeling men, with no care for anything but 
their own aggrandizement. More than one modern writer of 
fiction, even among those who hold the foremost rank, need to 
be admonished, that to exhibit a caricature, which they cannot 
but know that the majority of their readers will accept as a por- 
trait, is nothing less than an act of dishonesty, unless it be the 
result of sheer ignorance: there are cases in which ignorance 
treads hard upon the heels of wilful misrepresentation. To 
ascribe to the employers, as a body, ‘a want of inclination to 
‘try and help the evils which come like blights at times over 
‘the manufacturing places, while the masters can stop work and 
‘not suffer,’ (vol. il. p. 301,) as the whole tenour of the work 
does, savours very little even of common justice. What the 
writer would have them do, we know not. What has been done, 
has been, to strive, with an energy, perhaps, never witnessed 
before, to secure fair play for the industry of the operative 
classes. It would be but a cruel kindness which went beyond 
this, and neutralized in any degree their own energy and self- 
reliance. The worst enemy with which the factory population 
have to contend is their own improvidence. The most ordinary 
foresight and caution would enable them to meet a temporary 
cessation of employment without more difficulty than a careful 
tradesman finds in providing against a few weeks of slack 
business, or an occasional bad debt. As it is, they usually spend 
all that “7 get as fast as it is earned; and in Manchester, the 
poorest and most desolate homes are usually those of men who 
get the highest wages; and the stoppage of a mill for a few 
weeks will often reduce to abject poverty hundreds of families, 
who, for a year or two, have had nearly constant employment, 
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and have earned from two to three pounds, or even more, per 
week. As an instance of what may be done by those who 
exercise more prudence than the generality of their fellow- 
operatives, we may mention, that one of the men shot at by the 
turn-outs soon after the murder of Mr. Ashton, had just left a 
beer-house kept by a man and his wife, who, in five years, had 
saved sufficient to build five substantial houses, in one of which 
they themselves lived. And yet the husband was only a smith, 
and the wife had worked in a cotton factory at wages consider- 
ably lower than those to secure which the unionists thought 
assassination not too horrible a method. Only recently, we 
found that a number of workmen, in the employ of a friend of 
ours, who had formed a kind of provident association among 
themselves, had laid by above 1002. in less than three months. 
The writer of ‘ Mary Barton’ seems still under the influence 
of the very common misapprehensions entertained respecting the 
laboriousness of occupation in the factories. The most absurd 
statements have, even of late, been put forth on this subject, 
especially by Lord Ashley and some other advocates of the 
Ten Hours’ Bill; for which Act, by the way, the operatives are 
anything but thankful. Those of them who were in favour of it 
were under the delusion that they could get twelve hours’ wages 
for ten hours’ work, in which, of course, they have found them- 
selves egregiously mistaken. The fact is, that the labour in a 
cotton-mill, especially for the women and young people, is ex- 
tremely light. The readers of Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘Sybil’ have 
probably puffed forth a great deal of sentimental air, in the 
— of sighs and ejaculations of pity, at the idea of the man 
with the long stick tapping at the windows of the poor factory 
girls, to awaken them to their day’s toil. One would not think, 
to see them at their tasks, or as they return home, that they 
were worn out with fatigue. There are, perhaps, few employ- 
ments in which female industry can be employed where the 
labour is so slight; compared with the drudgery of dressmakers’ 
apprentices it is mere play; nor is there anything about it, 
more than other departments of female industry, which has a 
necessary tendency to unfit young women for the discharge of 
domestic duties. The evils complained of in this respect be- 
longed rather to the time when young people, from their child- 
hood, spent almost their whole time in fetorics Young women 
in Manchester commonly prefer factory work even to domestic 
service. Some, who had worked in factories from childhood, 
have told us, in answer to our inquiries, that they were perfectly 
happy and contented with their employment. rs for legislation 
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on the subject, it has sometimes occurred to us, that it would be 
a serviceable regulation if no member of parliament were allowed 
to vote on any question connected with factory labour until he 
had inspected a cotton-mill. 

In a colloquy between John Barton and some other work- 
people, (i. p. 133,) several of them are represented as crying 
out against machinery, and attributing the greater part of their 
distresses to it. t such ideas are very rare among the 
operatives is shown by the fact, that such a vast amount of 
machinery has for so long a time lain quite at their mercy, with- 
out the occurrence of anything to show a general suspicion on 
their part that it has an injurious effect upon their interests ; 
and that, too, in spite of the efforts of various agitators to urge 
them to acts of violence. Even during the riots of 1842, when 
the mills were entirely in the power of the rioters, the abstinence 
of the latter from any such outrages was remarkable. Indeed, 
it is evident to all but the most blinded meg of the whole 

stem, that a perpetual influx would not keep taking place into 
the manufacturing districts, were it not that almost every fresh 
improvement gives an increased stimulus to industry in one 
form or other. It is perfectly true, that, by improvements in 
machinery, women, and even children, can do what formerly 
required the strength of a grown man; but it is quite inaccurate 
to speak of this as though the labour of men were supplanted by 
that of women and children. It is only turned into somewhat 
different channels, though, of course, it happens just at first that 
a few men may be left temporarily without employment in con- 

uence of the change. 

rd Ashley seu some time ago, that ‘ factory employment 
‘injured the eyes, and caused lamentable accidents, of which the 
‘house had now records, and even these minor accidents, as 
‘they were called—the loss of fingers and hands—almost all 
‘ occurred during the last hour of the evening, when the people 
* were so blind, tired, and sleepy, that they almost became reck- 
‘less of danger.’ It looks like a quotation from this, when the 
writer of ‘ Mary Barton’ makes John Barton learn, while in the 
infirmary, that ‘by far th’ greater part o’ th’ accidents as comed 
‘in happened in th’ last two hours of work, when folk getten 
‘ tired and careless.’ (i. p. 128.) It is a sort of superstition, not 
very uncommon, that a large proportion of the unfortunate 
creatures employed in factories get killed, or crushed, or maimed 
by the machinery. Some pains were taken to enlighten the 
members of the legislature, and refute Lord Ashley’s assertions. 
The following quotation is from the Report of the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Association of Millowners and Manufacturers for 
the year 1844. 

* Out of 412 millowners making returns, 167 reported the follow- 
ing accidents as having occurred within an average period of 
years—viz., 72 occasioning death, 168 loss of limb, and 13 not 
specified. One hundred and ninety-six millowners reported that no 
accident involving loss of life or limb had occurred in their factories 
in an average period of 134 years. 

‘ The proportion of accidents, therefore, appears to have been about 
one death per annum in 104 mills, and one loss of limb in 41 mills. 
From 49 of the mills, no returns were made with respect to 
accidents. 

‘It appeared that 412 mills employed 116,281 persons, being an 
average of 282 in each mill; therefore, in 104 mills, employing 
29,328 persons, only one fatal accident in a year occurs; and in 41 
mills, employing 11,562 persons, only one accident occasioning loss of 
limb occurs in the same period. The committee venture to assert, 
that so favourable a result as to accidents, probably cannot be ob- 
tained from any other industrial occupation in this country. 

‘From the return by the coroners in the factory districts, it ap- 

that, out of upwards of 858 accidents occasioning loss of life, 
only 29 (3 2-5ths per cent.) have been occasioned by factory ma-~- 
chinery, while 79 have been caused by carts, &c., and 85 occurred in 
coal-pits.’ 

Many of our readers will perhaps feel some surprise at being 
told that Manchester is not the best place in which to view the 
working and results of the factory system. It is by no means 
the head-quarters of the factory population. Manchester is be- 
coming increasingly a commercial city, and the ratio between 
the number of factories in it and that of those in the surround- 
ing towns and districts is rapidly diminishing. Then, again, 
most of the evils to which the factory system is exposed are 
more rife in Manchester than in the country districts. It is 
much more common in the former than in the latter for young 
people to leave their parents, and live in lodgings by themselves; 
and the facility with which persons may be found to take care 
of the younger children is a temptation to married women to con- 
tinue working in factories, and leave others to look after their 
households. Though still, this evil has been prodigiousl 
exaggerated. In some of the country mills, on the other ne 
scarcely a married woman is to be found, and none who have 
families of small children. In the country districts, it is common 
for millowners to build substantial and convenient dwellings for 
their workpeople. In Manchester, it would be scarcely pos- 
sible to carry this into effect, especially as, owing to the greater 
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diversity of industrial occupation, the members of the same 
family are often to be found in the employment of four or five 
different masters. Moreover, Manchester is far more exposed 
to the formation, by immigration and in other ways, of a large 
class standing very low in the scale of intellectual and moral 
elevation; and not only is the factory population, to a consider- 
able extent, lowered by coming in contact with these, but the 
ranks of the former are perpetually recruited from the latter; 
while the mere physical difficulties of the case place an almost 
insuperable barrier in most instances against anything like a 
close personal oversight of the operatives on the part of their 
employers. But, even in Manchester, there is far more of this 
than the reader of ‘ Mary Barton’ would suppose. In the 
country districts, on the other hand, these disadvantages are 
entirely obviated, or, at least, greatly diminished. The local 
proximity of the residences of the employers and their work- 
people acts as a wholesome check upon the latter,—the more 
effectual in proportion as they are removed from the temptations 
of a large town. Persons » Mani familiar with both have 
confirmed our own impression, that the operatives in the country 
districts are, generally speaking, a more independent, steady, 
and domestic class than those of Manchester. It is another of 
the omissions of ‘ Mary Barton,’ that no distinction is drawn 
between the favourable and the unfavourable circumstances 
under which factory life may be developed. It may seem 
paradoxical to say so, but it is nevertheless true, that there is 
a class of misrepresentations which are mischievous, mainly 
because actual facts may be met with answering to them. They 
are such as give exceptional cases as a fair type of the gene- 
igs, It is with these that we feel inclined, on many accounts, 
to class the work which has been the subject of our review. 
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Art. VI. (1.) Hore Apocalyptice; or, a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, Critical and Historical, including also an Exa- 
mination of the chief Prophecies of Daniel, Sc. $c. By the 
Rev. E. B. Elliott, A.M., late Vicar of Tuxford, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition. With an Ap- 
pendix. 4 vols. London: 1847. 

(2.) The Harmony of the Apocalypse, with other Prophecies of Holy 
Scripture: with Notes, and an Outline of the various Inter- 
pretations. By the Rev. Wittt1am Henry Hoare, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: 1848. 

(3.) Judah and Israel: or, the Restoration and Conversion of the Ten 
Tribes. Second Edition. By the Rev. Josera Samuet C. F. 
Frey. London: 1838. 

(4.) Good Things to Come. Being Lectures delivered during Lent, 
1847, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by Twelve Clergymen of 
the Church of England. With a Preface by the Rev. 
W. P. Pym, M.A., Vicar of Willian, Herts. London: 1847. 

(5.) Redemption Drawing Nigh. A Defence of the Premillennial 
Advent. By the Rev. Anprew A. Bonar Cotiace. London: 
1847. 

(6.) Popular Objections to the Pre-millennial Advent, and to the Study 
of the Prophetic Scriptures, considered. By Grorce Ocitvy, 
Esq., of the Cove. Originally published under the auspices 
of the Edinburgh Association for Promoting the Study of 
a Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: 
1847. 

(7.) Missions viewed in their Scriptural Connexion, and in relation to 
the Signs of the Times. By Joun Cox, Author of ‘ Our Great 
High Priest,’ &c. London: 1840. 

(8.) The Second Advent of Christ, the Blessed Hope of the Church, 
By Urwicx, D.D. Dublin: 1839. 

(9.) Christ’s Second Coming: will it be Pre-millennial? By the 
Rev. Davin Brown, A.M., Minister of St. James’s Free 
Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh: 1846, 

(10.) The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation, and the Work of the 
Messiah. By Rivtey H. Herscuer. London: 1848. 


Werk the task as easy as we sometimes hear it is, to deprive the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures of the credit which they seve- 
rally challenge for themselves as special revelations from God, the 
cause of infidelity would still have to be won. The People and 
the Church vel still be facts; visible, adamantine facts; and 


whoever would tell the story of the world must accept them as 
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part of his —: They exist: therefore they have a cause, a 
principle. Connected, they penetrate all history. The People ap- 
ar in the memorials, however fragmentary, of all ancient nations. 
Their name is written, their physiognomy portrayed, their fate 
recorded in the ‘eternal architecture of Egypt.’ The annals of 
Chaldzea, the histories of Greece and Rome, the biographies of the 
Cesars, the Moorish chronicles, all speak of them. They are the 
byeword of the Roman satirist and epigrammatist. The Arabian 
story-teller uses them as the drapery of his fictions. Nor are 
they confined to the past. They walk our streets, they control 
our exchanges. A pale-cheeked Jewess sells us oranges in 
London; her tawny cousin ships us dates from Tafilat; her re- 
moter kindred in Cabool, blackened with the sun of India, make 
their yearly trading voyages to their brethren in China. To 
writers, who—let them call themselves historians, philosophers, 
or what they will—are too blind to see an overruling Providence 
in history, there may be nothing in all these facts which lies be- 
yond the range of ordinary political causes, and such reasoners 
may have no great difficulty in explaining this or that political 
event in Israel’s history, according to their limited idea; espe- 
cially when, like Heeren, (who usually treats the Old Testament 
as true, even in the relation of events involving miracle, up to 
the point where miracle begins,) they use the sacred records to 
supplement and help their hypotheses. But Israel’s problem 
does not lie in isolated facts, be they few or many. It consists 
in themselves, their existence. It is the problem of a people 
dispersed throughout the nations for centuries, and remaining 
unabsorbed ; a people surviving for nearly two thousand years the 
loss of their national territory, and with it the destruction of 
their national polity, and the essentials of their national religion. 
Such is Israel’s condition, not merely as it was foretold in the 
sacred books of the people, a fact no scepticism can discredit ; but 
as it lies exposed throughout the world to all who can compare 
what they themselves behold with the testimonies of general 
history. * this a problem any infidel philosophy can solve ? 
But it is also true that though, without the Scriptures, the ad- 
mission of a special Providence is necessary to explain this unique 
phenomenon, it is only in the light of Scripture that the mys- 
tery is fully nic A 4 The prophecies, which so long ago pre- 
dicted what we see, are the only adequate solution of it. 
- Of all the periods of Jewish history, eventful as it has been, 
the most thrilling by far is that which dates from the reign of 
Herod to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The nation 
was then in its crisis, and believed and felt itself to be so. Nor 
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was this their own impression only. Tacitus and Suetonius both 
speak ofa persuasion which existed that the Jewish nation would 
at that time—‘ that very time,’ says Tacitus—conquer the world. 
Suetonius adds that this persuasion was of long standing, and that 
it pervaded ‘all the East;’ Tacitus, that it was derived from the 
sacred books. Were what some think probable conceded—viz., that 
these writers derived their information principally from Josephus, 
their testimony would still be valuable as accrediting his represen- 
tations; but it is impossible to believe that either of them would 
have followed Josephus blindly, or had, in fact, no other sources 
of information. The obstinacy with which the Jews defended 
their country and metropolis was as well known in Rome as the 
recent conflicts in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna are to us, and the 
moral causes which sustained and animated their great conflict 
could not be more doubtful. The New Testament, while equally 
9 ea as to the fact of the conviction, throws a much clearer 
lig t upon the nature and bearings of it. The visit and homage 
of the magians, and Herod’s a and stratagems ; the 
universal excitement produced by John the Baptist, ‘who did 
no miracle;’ the repeated attempts of the multitude to make 
Jesus king ; the impatience of his own near relatives; his public 
controversies with those who were offended at Him; the charge 
on which he was condemned by Pilate; and the two insurrections 
of Judas and Theudas, recorded by Josephus as well as by Luke, 
may be appealed to on this subject. These facts all show that 
the persuasion which the Roman historian spoke of included the 
belief that a great leader would be raised up among them: that it 
centred in the hope of their long-promised Messiah. 

It is not possible to separate with certainty the elements of this 
expectation, as it existed before our Lord’s appearance in the 
flesh, from others which may have been added to it since. Even 
Mr. Milman, in the elaborate and carefully discriminative draughts 
of it, which he has given in his History of Christianity, has pos- 
sibly antedated some particulars, for which there is no earlier 
suthority than the Talmud. This, however, is more easily sus- 
pected than proved; and it is very probable that though a few 
additional details, and perhaps some qualifications, might be 
gleaned from the original sources of information, as well as from the 
collections of Lightfoot and those who have followed in his path,* 


* As Schoettgen in his ‘ Hore Hebraice et Talmudice.’ Dresden, 1733. Meus- 
chen—*‘ Nov. Test.ex Talmude et Antiquitatibus Hebreorum illustratum.’ Leipzig, 
1736. Bertholdt—‘ Christologia Judeorum, Jesu Apostolorumque tate in Compen- 
dium redacta, observationibus illustrata.’ Erlangen, 1811. All the more recent and 
critically written histories of the Church contain brief, but valuable and carefully 
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there is nowhere to be found a more complete and characteristic 
delineation of the Jewish spirit in that age than is contained in 
the following paragraph :— 

‘ But that which, no doubt, drew the whole population in such 
* crowds to the desert shores of the Jordan was de mysterious yet 
* distinct assertion that the ‘kingdom of Heaven was at hand;’ that 
‘ kingdom of which the belief was as universal as of the personal 
‘ coming of the Messiah, and as variously coloured by the dispo- 
‘ sition and temperament of every class and individual, as was the 
* character of the sovereign who was thus to assume dominion. 
‘ All anticipated the establishment of an earthly sovereignty ; 
‘ but its approach thrilled the a bosom with mingled emo- 
‘ tions. e very prophecy which announced the previous 
‘ appearance of Elijah, spoke of the ‘great and dreadful day of 
* the Lord ;’ and, according to the current belief, fearful calamities 
* were to precede the reean days of the Messiah; nor was it 
* till after a dark period of trial that the children of Abraham, as 
‘ the prerogative of their birth, the sons of God, the inheritors of 
* his kingdom, were to emerge from their obscurity; their theo- 
* cracy to be established in a more enduring form; the dead, at 
© least those who were to share in the first resurrection, their own 
* ancestors, were to rise; the solemn judgment was to be held; 
‘ the hostile nations were to be thrust down to hell; and those 
‘ only of the Gentiles who should become proselytes to Judaism, 
‘ were to be admitted to this earthly paradisiacal state.* 

‘ The — belief of the Palestinian Jews had moulded up 
‘a splendid, though confused vision of the appearance of the 
* Messiah, the simultaneous regeneration of all things, the resur- 
‘ rection of the dead, and the reign of the Messiah upon the 
‘earth. All these events were to take place at once, or to follow 
* close upon each other. The great Detieerer was to be inti- 
‘mately connected with their race; He was to descend from 
‘ the line of David; He was to occupy Sion, the holy city, as 
* the centre of Hisgovernment; He was to make His appearance 
* in the Temple on Mount Moriah; He was to reassemble all the 
‘ scattered descendants of the tribes, to discomfit and expel their 
‘ barbarous and foreign rulers. The great distinction between 
‘the two races of mankind fell in completely with their here- 
‘ ditary prejudices ; the children of Abraham were, as their birth- 
* right, the children of light. . . . At least the first resurrection 


digested information on this point. But the sources of certain information are not 
extensive, being limited to the Apocrypha, Josephus, and Philo—with, perhaps, the 
exception of Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho. The apocryphal writings of 
the first or apostolic period cannot be trusted on this point. 

* Milman, History of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 145, 6. 
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* was to be their separate portion. It was to summon them, if 
“not all, at least the more righteous, from Paradise, from the 
‘abode of departed spirits; and under their triumphant King 
‘ they were to enjoy a thousand years of glory and bliss upon the 
‘ recreated and renovated earth.* 

‘ The Alexandrian notions of the days of the Messiah are faintly 
* shadowed out in the book of the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon.’ The 
‘ righteous Jews, on account of their acknowledged moral and 
‘ religious superiority, were to ‘judge the nations,’ and to have 
* «dominion over all people.’ But the more perfect development 
‘ of these views is to be found in the works of Philo. From them 
. os Jews] knowledge and virtue were to emanate through 
‘the universal race of man. The whole world, convinced at 
‘length of the moral superiority of the Mosaic Institutes, inter- 
‘ preted, it is true, upon the allegorical system . . . was tosubmit 
‘in voluntary homage, and render their allegiance to the great 
* religious teachers and examples of mankind. The Jews them- 
‘selves were to gather together from all quarters, and under 
* the guidance of a more than human being, unseen to all eyes, 
“but those of the favoured nation . . . to reassemble in their 
‘native land. There the great zra of virtue, and peace, and 
* abundance, productiveness of the soil, prolificness in the people, 
‘in short, of all the blessings promised in the book of Deutero- 
* nomy, was to commence and endure for ever... . The very 
‘ wild beasts, in awe and wonder, were to tame their savage 
* hostility to mankind. 

‘ Such were the vast and dazzling images with which the 
‘future teemed to the hopes of the Soni people. They ad- 
* mitted either a part or the whole of the common belief as 
* accorded with their tone of mind and feeling. Each region, 
* each rank, each sect; the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Pales- 
* tinian, the Samaritan, the Pharisee, the lawyer, the zealot, 
* arrayed the Messiah in those attributes which suited his own 
* temperament..... While this was the religious belief, some there 
* were, no doubt of the Sadducaic party, or the half-Grecised 
* adherents of the Herodian family, who treated the whole as a 
* popular delusion ; or, as Josephus and Vespasian, would not 
* scruple to employ it as a politic means for the advancement of 
* their own fortunes. While the robber-chieftain looked out 
* from his hill-tower to see the blood-red banner of him whom 
* he literally expected to come ‘from Edom with died garments 
‘from Bozrah, and ‘treading the wine-press in his wrath,’ 
* the Essene, in his solitary hermitage, or monastic fraternity of 


* Milman, vol. i. pp. 76—79. 
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* husbandmen, looked to the reign of the Messiah, when the 
‘more peaceful images of the same prophet would be accom- 
‘ plished, and the Prince of Peace establish his quiet and unin- 
‘ terrupted reign.” 

Two questions now present themselves: How much of all of 
these expectations might fairly be deduced from the inspired 
prophets? and, To what extent were they realized? These 
questions are more distinct than they seem perhaps to be, be- 
cause it must be allowed that in predictions, especially when 
symbolical imagery was employed, or two events were repre- 
sented under the same expression, or the times of fulfilment 
were not discriminated, that might well appear for a time to be 
the meaning which subsequent events would negative. In fact, 
no clearer proof of this need be required than the case now 
under consideration supplies. For surely it would be impossible 
to find the bible-student who would affirm that the life, and 
ministry, and death, and resurrection, and church of Jesus are 
the counterpart of any natural @ priori interpretation of the pro- 
phetic doctrine concerning the Messiah. Supposing, therefore, 
what indeed is undeniable, that there should be a wide dis- 
crepancy between the actual coming of the Messiah and the 
Jewish expectation respecting it, it is nevertheless a perfectly 
reasonable and right question to ask, how far these expectations 
were justifiable before the event. 

That they were not altogether erroneous appears from the 
New Testament, for our Lord was born in Bethlehem, of the 
family of David. Here, then, were two predictions fulfilled to the 
letter; and the homage of the magians, though not so defi- 
nitely announced, may be referred to the same class. From 
these early instances, especially the first two, it would be 
natural to infer the literal fulfilment of other passages in which 
the Messiah’s coming was set forth. At the same time we must 
remember that but for the appearance of the angels to the shep- 
herds, which it is possible was not widely known or believed, and 
the visit of the magi, which was certainly known in Jerusalem, 
there would be nothing in the circumstance of a child of David’s 
line being born at Bethlehem to excite particular attention. Still 
here is an instalment of the nation’s hope, a son of David is born at 
Bethlehem, and his birth is announced and followed up by super- 
natural signs. It is not probable that the question of our Lord’s 
Messiahship was ever seriously entertained by any Jew without 
a knowledge of his family and birth-place. So far, therefore, all 
the expectations of a literal fulfilment of the other predictions 
would be confirmed. 


* Milman, vol. i. pp. 80—84, 
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No sooner does the man of Bethlehem step forward into 
ublic life, than he is declared by John the Baptist to be the 
Messiah. For the burden of John’s proclamation being ‘the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ he speaks of Jesus—with evident 
reference to Mal. iv. 1—as one mightier than himself, who would 
‘thoroughly purge his floor,’ and gathering up ‘the wheat into 
the garner,’ would ‘burn up the chaff wit fre unquenchable.’ 
There can be no question, therefore, that John’s testimony was 
understood, by all who knew of it, to mean what Andrew and 
Philip understood by it: ‘We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of David.’ How many of the multitudes who were baptized 
by John heard or were made acquainted with his testimony, 
it would be idle to inquire. But the attention Jesus attracted 
when he first went up to Jerusalem, and the way in which his 
cleansing of the temple was noticed, seem to imply that it was 
widely known. 

It is accordingly at this point that God’s trial of the nation— 
‘it may be they will reverence my Son’—begins. To follow u 
that trial, step by step, till it issued in the condemnation an 
crucifixion of Jesus as a pretender to the throne of David, is not 
necessary; still it presents some features which must not be 
overlooked in relation to the present subject. 

The first feature of it which demands attention is, that though, 
when Jesus was denounced to Pilate by the Sanhedrim as an 
impostor pretending to the Jewish throne, their accusation was 
sustained by the multitude with the bitterest imprecations, his 
divine mission and-supposed claims were not thus rejected with- 
out having excited very general interest and inquiry. His dis- 
ciples, we are told (John iv. 1), made and baptized more disciples 
than even John had done. On one occasion the multitude 
would have taken possession of his person, and proclaimed Him 
King of Israel, had he not escaped from them. On the first 
day of the week in which he suffered, he was ‘attended to Jeru- 
salem by multitudes, who praised God with a loud voice for all 
the mighty works that they had seen,’ and cried, ‘ Blessed be 
the King that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ Even at the 
outset of His ministry, John informs us that many ‘ believed in 
His name when they saw the miracles that He did:’ and sup- 

ing what, whether we consider the expression used by the 
ivangelist (éicreveay cis rd avrov), or the Baptist’s pre- 
vious testimony concerning Him, will not appear probable, that 
this was not faith in His Messiahship; yet are we expressly 
told by John (xii. 42), that at the close of it, when all doubt 
as to His pretensions must have been removed, even ‘among 
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the chief rulers also many believed on Him.’ These last, in- 
deed, did not confess Him, lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue, (for they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God); but still they must have recognised his claim; 
and Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea may as truly be su 
posed to represent the faith of many others of their own rank, 
as Zaccheus, Lazarus, the Marys, and eleven of the Apostles, 
must be owned to have represented that of a considerable num- 
ber of both sexes belonging to the more private class. It will 
be right, therefore, to assume, notwithstanding the Scribes and 
Pharisees and Sadducees demanded of Him more than once a 
sign from heaven, ws Him, that the same demand was 
made at other times (e.g. John ii. 18) from a sincere desire to 
have the highest evidence on a point of so much moment. 

The manner in which the object of this interest responded to 
it deserves no less attention. When, astonished at the authority 
assumed by Him in driving the money-changers from the temple, 
and implied in his reproof, ‘make not my Father’s house a 
house of merchandize,’ the people asked of him a sign to justify 
his proceedings, he offered one, which, as they misunderstood it, 
must have seemed to them either an incitement to sacrilege, or 
an evasion of their demand. When, convinced by the mira- 
culous feeding of the five thousand by the sea of Galilee, that 
‘He was of a truth that prophet that should come into the world,’ 
they would have made him King, he departed from them pri- 
vately. When accosted by a disciple with the usual designation 
of respect, Good Master, he asks immediately, ‘ Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good save one, that is God.’ Entreated 
by a leper to cleanse him, he graciously replies, ‘I will; be thou 
chun ;’ but adds, ‘See thou tell no man.’ Having received of 
His Father honour and glory, when he was transfigured on the 
mount, and there came a voice from the excellent glory, ‘ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye Him;’ 
and having permitted three of his disciples to be eye-witnesses 
of His majesty, he charged them, on descending from the mount, 
to tell the vision to no man till He was risen from the dead. 
When urged by the Pharisees and Sadducees, on one remarkable 
occasion, in a captious spirit it is true, but still in apparent sub- 
mission to the authority of a prediction, which the apostles after- 
wards, under inspiration, referred to Him (Joel ii. 30), to give 
them a sign from heaven, he not merely refused them the sign 
they demanded, but refused them any, except one which we 
are sure that they could not have uals : the sign of the 
prophet Jonah. 
a superficial view of these two features of the case, it 
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would be difficult to say which of them is the more strange and 
unaccountable :—the rejection of our Lord by both rulers and 
people, after such multitudes had been convinced by his miracles ; 
or the determination, if not austerity, with which he disappoints 
and = the interest he has excited, and the reserve which 
he enforces on his disciples and others respecting particular 
miracles and evidences of bis Messiahship. 

There is, in truth, but one consideration which will account 
for either of these strange phenomena; but this accounts for 
both. It is, that though so many were convinced by his miracles, 
they did not comprehend the Son of David or his mission. 
Their hope was not the hope He came to fulfil. They were not 
altogether deceived respecting the prophetic testimony, for it 
was their recognition of some of the predicted tokens which 
raised their interest in Jesus to so high a pitch. But they were 
impressed very disproportionately by those announcements in 
which the victories of the Measiah and the glory and privileges 
of his people were set forth, and they either overlooked entirely 
the intimations of His humiliation, sufferings, and death, or 
forced them into harmony with their other favourite views. 

Admitting that the oracles respecting the Messiah involved a 
very mysterious and inexplicable union of characters, and that the 
glowing imagery in which many of them were clothed, rendered 
some special precaution necessary, as the time of fulfilment drew 
on, in order that the prophetic scheme respecting Him might~be 
evolved agreeably to its true idea before the mind of the nation, 
let us now observe how this, the requisite condition of their 
responsibility, was actually secured. It was the special and sole 
object of John the Baptist’s ministry ; it is the key to our Lord’s 
doctrine and conduct. 

The Baptist was himself the subject of more than one predic- 
tion. Isaiah and Malachi had both announced him as the Mes- 
senger who should prepare the Lord’s way before Him; and 
Malachi had explained the nature of the preparation, in terms 
applied to John by the angel who foretold his birth to Zacharias. 
‘He shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elijah to 
turn . . . the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord.’ In harmony with this expla- 
nation, the mission of the Baptist was emphatically a preaching 
of repentance in order to the remission of sins. The state of the 
nation as requiring this preparation, and his peculiar office in re- 
lation to it, are also represented by Zacharias in similar terms: 
‘ Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His way, 
to give knowledge of salvation to His people, - the remission of 
their sins, through the tender mercy of our God, whereby the 
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dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
are in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into 
the way of peace.’ 

It is impossible to overlook the import of these declarations. 
The people’s minds were to be cleared of their false views of 
the Messiah and his coming; their hearts were to be brought off 
from their vain imaginations. Salvation from sin was to be the ob- 
ject of their hope, and they were toseek their Lord in the spirit of 
repentance. Of national or earthly glory there is not a word in 

John’s preaching; of sin and judgment and reformation much. 
And as Malachi had described the essiah as a refiner and puri- 
fier of silver, so John represents him with his winnowing fan in 
his hand and his baptism of fire. When at length the actual 
appearance of Jesus to his messenger consummates the servant’s 
ministry, the terms in which he announces him to his expecting 
people are: ‘Behold the' Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ 

If the preaching of repentance was intended as the instrument 
of a moral change, it is not less evident that the designation of 
Jesus as the ‘ Lamb of God’ was designed to cast a vivid light 
upon the more neglected or misunderstood prophecies, and to 

ve — to the numerous animal sacrifices of the Mosaic 

Ww hat could such a designation import, especially as ex- 
plained by the Baptist, but the solemn, divinely appointed and 
accepted death of Jesus as a sacrifice for sin? ‘That the Messiah 
was to die was probably as clear to many as that he was to be 
born, for Daniel had explicitly predicted it; but the probable ex- 
pectation on that point was, that he would die in battle in the 
moment of victory, vindicating his people’s cause, and subduing 
their oppressors under them; and they doubtless believed that, 
by his recovery from death, he would lead the way in that resur- 
rection to life, which was to include the patriarchs and kings 
and prophets who had died in a of Him. In the same way, 
though not unconscious of difficulty, they might distort Isaiah’s 
memorable prediction of the death and burial and reward of the 
despised servant of Jehovah. But how does that prediction read 
in the light of this new designation, ‘the Lamb of God?’ We 
may not assume that Isaiah’s prophecy was fully understood be- 
fore the day of Pentecost, though the thoughtful mind of the 
instructed Nicodemus may have had some glimpses, or, at least, 
misgivings, such as Peter’s ardent ignorance never would have 
entertained ; but there at any rate was an idea, a powerful one 
too, the obvious effect of which, as far as it was considered, would 
be at least to counteract and neutralize the prevailing expecta- 
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tion, while further light was being unfolded by the Son of God 
himself. 

We now see not only why Jesus refused to assume the kingdom 
on the shores of Gennesaret, but why he used such reserve in 
declaring his claims, and disclosed the necessity of his death so 
gradually. His first work was to confirm the Ba tist’s doctrine, 
that the Messiah’s people must be a holy people. Evil doers were 
not Abraham’s but the devil’s children. Such, and most of all, 
those who doubted that they were such, must be born again. 
Salvation from sin was what they needed :—God’s forgiveness. 
He had come from God to save them. As Moses had lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, so must He be lifted up, that who- 
soever believed in Him might not perish. God had sent Him 
that the world might be saved. He had come to seek and save 
the lost: to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance. 
After speaking frequently, though, for the time, in vain, to his 
immediate disciples, respecting the decease he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem, he, as the final act of his more public ministry, 
unfolded the same doctrine to the multitude in the temple, three 
days before his crucifixion, in the similitude of the grain of wheat, 
which must die before it can bear fruit. Let the object for which 
he was anointed be regarded in the light in which the prophets 
and the Baptist and our Lord have placed it, and all his conduct 
towards the Jews, his refusal of their proffered homage, and the 
— unfolding of his claims and doctrine, are seen to have 

en absolutely necessary. He could not reign on their princi- 

les—he would give time for a change of heart. We see, too, 
how it was that the temper of the people changed so frequently 
and fitfully respecting him. When he fed the thousands in the 
desert, or entered Jerusalem in state, their vain imagination of 
earthly abundance and a temporal kingdom caused them to re- 
ceive him gladly; but they saw no royalty in the patient Man 
of sorrows, who declared to Pilate, ‘my kingdom is not of this 
world ;’ nothing to desire in the meek confessor who had come 
into the world to bear witness to the truth. 

That before our Lord was crucified the people generally 
should have understood the prophecies respecting His obedience 
to death, as they were afterwards unfolded by those who preached 
the Gospel with the Holy Spirit, is not of course to be imagined. 
The eleven did not at that time understand them. Yet it is 
evident, from our Lord’s reproof of the two disciples in their 
walk to Emmaus, that enough had been disclosed on this point 
to convict his immediate followers of foolishness in yielding to 
dejection and distrust ; and how far Joseph’s boldness in asking 
L2 
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Pilate for the body was actuated by a clearer faith than theirs— 
for however timid he had been before, he was bolder than the 
rest in the hour of danger—it is impossible to say. But it is not 
impossible that both he and Nicodemus, who promptly followed 
with the testimonials of his reverence and attachment, may have 
been enabled, by greater conversance with Scripture, and more 
habitual exercise of study and reflection, to perceive that it was 
agreeable to the voice of prophecy that the Messiah should thus 
suffer and enter into His glory. 

The current Jewish expectation was therefore not authorized 
by prophecy. Though there were various oracles which, taken 
by themselves, or together, would naturally be interpreted to 
favour it, yet neither did those oracles pve alone, nor was the 
nation left without a special witness from God to counteract their 
delusion. It was therefore wilful; and our Saviour’s solemn 
declaration that their heart had become gross, and they heard 
hardly (@apéws), and had closed their eyes, lest they should see, 
and hear, and understand, is rightly interpreted to signify that 
their indurate earthly-mindedness had blinded them to the true 
import of the prophetic word respecting himself. 

ut the question whether the Jewish expectation, as before 
described, was not in its principal particulars authorized by pro- 
phecy, is not, some will contend, to be thus disposed of. ‘The 
case may be put in this way :—The Jews, as a nation, failed to 
obtain the promised whe because they sought it not in 
righteousness—the righteousness of faith; but suppose they had 
so sought it, would not their expectations then have been substan- 
tially fulfilled? or, their rejection of the Saviour having been fore- 
seen, may not the prophecies concerning his reign over them 
have referred from the beginning to a yet future period? and are 
not those very expectations, even now, except as they respect 
the death and resurrection of the Messiah, awaiting their assured 
accomplishment? 

This hypothesis, it will be perceived, assigns to the predictions 
of Isaiah and Daniel their true literal import—to the Levitical 
sacrifices their proper spiritual significance. It proceeds on the 
conviction that there is no discrepancy between the prophecies 
relating to the humiliation and exaltation of the Messiah, if all 
are literally interpreted, and regards the literal fulfilment of the 
former as a reason pe we should expect the literal fulfilment of 
the latter. Those who maintain it also consider that as the 
Jews explained away the literal and true import of the oracles 
relating to the death of Jesus, so Christians who reject those ex- 
pectations explain away the literal and true import of the oracles 
which declare His glory. They are also accustomed to appeal to 
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the tenacity with which the Jews still cling to all their ancient 
expectations as a confirmation of the correctness of this view of 
prophecy. 

It is remarkable certainly to find believers and disbelievers in 
Jesus thus harmonizing in their interpretation of so large a por- 
tion of the prophecies relating to His Naiedians but whether this 
is Aensanile or otherwise to the hypothesis now proposed, the 
intelligent reader will consider. To us it does not, we must 
confess, seem antecedently probable that those who failed, and 
failed from moral causes, to see the meaning of certain most 
important prophecies, would occupy an advantageous point of 
view in reference to others of them: we should have inferred the 
contrary. Nor can we see how, on a question on which the 
Christian church is divided, and always has been so, the judg- 
ment of the smaller number (for it is, and always has been*) 
can be at all confirmed by the sentiments of those whom they 
believe to be involved in fatal error on a cognate point. The 
Jews still cling with all their ancient tenacity to the rejection 
of Jesus, they are still looking for another; and why their tena- 
city in expecting an earthly kingdom should have more of 
evidence in it than their tenacity in denying Him; why the prin- 
ciple which confirms their view of the kingdom should not also 
confirm their view of the King, it would require an CEdipus to 
discover. The truth is, however, that though, on questions of this 
class, authority sometimes constitutes a very important part of the 
evidence which is actually available, it is of no consideration in 
this question. Evidence of a more intrinsic and higher character 
is accessible; and this alleged confirmation, which, after all, is 
a national tradition, blindly accepted by every successive gene- 
ration as the faith of its fathers, deserves our notice only as a 
specious sophism. 

To the question, Would not Israel, as a nation, have obtained 
the kingdom, had they sought it in righteousness? it os pear 
sufficient to reply, that the elect oe remnant did obtain 
what it sought for, (Rom. xi. 7,) that is, the reality which vain 
imaginations had so disguised; that, therefore, the promised 
kingdom is not postponed ; and that the reign of Jesus in renewed 
souls, and the blessings He dispenses to them by His spirit, His 
righteousness, and peace, and joy, are the kingdom promised to 


* This is not stated as an argument, in which view it would be weak om 
but to obviate an impression, which has been diffused with no small pains, that the 
first Christians generally held these views. Justin Martyr, the earliest Chris- 
tian writer, who notices any opinion upon the subject, and who himself held these 
views, speaks only of ‘several others of the same way of thinking with himself,’ 
but that many good and pious Christians did not believe as he did it. 
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the meek. But we concede that this does not decide the 
question. It is understood, by all parties, that the kingdom of 
grace is but an earnest of a kingdom of glory; and the 
apostle, therefore, may have meant to say, that the believing 
remnant obtained what Israel sought, in hope rather than in 
possession, as elsewhere he says we are saved by hope. Besides, 
the present spiritual blessings which the church enjoys, precious 
as they are, yet being many of them specially adapted to a state 
of moral imperfection, prepare for, rather than represent, the 
future glorious kingdom. It is therefore the conviction of 
many Christians that the Jewish hope before described will still 
be realized, in all its essential features, in the kingdom of glory, 
which they believe will be set up on earth, by our Lord himself, 
again visibly appearing, and remaining to rule in person for one 
thousand years. The righteous dead raised up, and the righteous 
living changed, are to take part in his government. The earth 
is to be renewed and purified by fire. He is to set up his throne 
in Jerusalem, which, as the centre of his government, will be 
the praise of the whole earth. All nations are to be his subjects ; 
but the Hebrew nation, restored in its integrity to Canaan as their 
own, though long-lost inheritance, will still be his peculiar people, 
pre-eminent in privileges, as of old, and other nations are to 
serve them, and to bring their riches and honour to them. But 
it will be more just to present these views in the language of one 
who holds them, than in terms of our own selection: 


‘ They believe that the Jews shall be restored to their own land, 
‘ grafted in again,’ and Judah and Ephraim be there united into one 
nation, under the true David, Messiah, their king. That a great body 
of them, at least, shall for this purpose be gathered out of their pre- 
sent dispersion with a mighty hand, and with signs and wonders so 
great, that the Exodus from Egypt shall not be remembered in com- 
parison with it. 

‘Previously, however, to this, it appears that a portion of Israel shall 
be gathered together in Judea—restored, perhaps, by some spon- 
taneous movement of their own, or by some political arrangement 
among the nations, and chiefly in an unconverted state. That portion, 
with the exception of a remnant, will be deceived by, and receive, the 
Antichrist, as their long-expected Messiah; who, after a time of great 
tribulation, shall, together with his confederate nations, and after tread- 
ing down Jerusalem for a short season, come to their end in the Holy 
Land, where the vials of God’s wrath shall be poured out on his 
enemies. Then the Lord will deliver his people, the last remnant of 
whom shall arFrERwARDs be brought up out of all nations, and he shall 
‘reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, and before his ancients 
gloriously.’ 

‘ They believe that the Lord, according to his promise, ‘ will (then 
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personally) return, and will build again the Tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen down, and will build again the ruins thereof, and set 
it up,’ and that the Jews ‘shall behold him whom they pierced,’ and 
shall mourn for their sins and be converted. ‘Every eye shall see him,’ 
and res shall that saying be brought to pass, ‘a nation shall be born 
in a day.’ 

‘ They believe that these things shall be done, in order ‘that the 
residue of men might seek after the Lord and all the Gentiles,’ and 
that then, and not before, shall all the pagan and idolatrous nations, 
even to the uttermost ends of the earth, be brought to the knowledge 
of a crucified Redeemer, then manifested as a glorious king, and so 
‘all the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ.’ 

‘ They believe that the restoration of Judah and Israel to their own 
land shall not only prove the accomplishment of very many plain promises 
to that effect, but shall also be the means of accomplishing other great 
and important events to which that restoration shall subserve : a mere 
restoration being, apparently, of little consequence, unless connected 
with other and ulterior objects, towards the accomplishment of which 
it forms an essential step. 

‘They do not believe, therefore, that the Jews, nationally, shall ever 
be absorbed into the Gentile church, or amalgamated with it; but, on 
the contrary, that, after their restoration, and during the millennium, 
they shall ever continue a distinct and peculiar people, distinguished 
by peculiar rites and privileges, yet participators, together with the 
Gentiles, in the blessings of Jesus. There shall be Christian Jews 
as well as Christian Gentiles; and, instead of the former being subor- 
dinate to the latter, Israel shall be the first among all the nations of 
the earth; ‘for unto thee it shall come, even the first dominion; the 
kingdom shall come by the daughter of Jerusalem.’ 

‘They believe, therefore, that the world shall be converted by the 
personal advent of our Lord; by the great events which accompany it; 
by tremendous judgments on his enemies; by the mighty outpourings 
of the spirit upon all flesh, thereby accomplishing, in its fulness, the 
remarkable prophecy of Joel, of which Pentecost, at the commence- 
ment of this dispensation, was the type and example, and by such 
human instrumentality following up these great events (in which the 
Jews may have a distinguished share) as the Lord may see fit. 

‘ They believe that the work of Christ extends not only to the 
redemption of the souls and bodies of men, but also of man’s inherit- 
ance, the earth. That this inheritance, which man lost by sin and 
disobedience, and which has been usurped by Satan, who is now ‘the 
god of this world,’ ‘the prince of this world,’ shall be delivered by 
our Lord, at his second advent, from his sway, and shall then empha- 
tically become the kingdom of Christ. Then ‘the Lord God shall 
give to him the throne of his father David,’ according to promise, as 
David’s seed, and our kinsman Redeemer; and, as David’s throne was 
on earth, and not in heaven, so shall Jerusalem become ‘ the place of 
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my throne, and the place of the soles of my feet, where I will dwell 
in the midst of the children of Israel for ever; and thus will the Lord 
continue to ‘overturn, overturn, overturn, until he comes whose right 
itis, and to him will he give the crown.’ 

‘ They believe that the subjects of this kingdom shall consist, first, 
of the restored and converted Israelites, into whose hands, indeed, in 
one sense, the kingdom shall be given as the chief of the nations in 
the flesh; secondarily, of remnants of the Christian and Mahometan 
nations—the descendants of the four great empires of Daniel who 
may be finally spared in the judgments; and, lastly, of the residue of 
the Gentile world—the present pagan and idolatrous nations of the 
earth, who shall all be subjected to Christ, and that prophecy be thereby 
fulfilled which declares that ‘the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’—Ogilvy, pp. 22—27. 


The belief embodied in this extract, and which is advocated 
with little or no modifications in several of the works whose 
titles head this article,* rests, as does the hope of the long-scat- 
tered Jews, upon the conviction that the great mass of Old 
Testament prophecy, and especially that portion of it which 
relates to the ae and rewards of the Messiah, is, as yet, 
unfulfilled; that most of it refers to the natural seed of Jacob as 
a nation, and that it is to be interpreted and received as a literal 
prediction of their future glory as the Messiah’s people, and not, 
though usually so understood, as a figurative delineation of the 


gma and blessedness of the one universal Church of 
rist. 


Should these pages reach the eye of any thoughtful Christian 


to whom the view of prophecy just given is quite new, we can 


imagine him instantly objecting—But where, then, is the 
destiny of the Church disclosed? This inquiry, certainly a 
startling one, Mr. Herschel has replied to in his Essay on the 


* The method of most of them prevents the proof of this, within reasonable 
limits, by extracts; but the following, from Mr. Pym’s lecture on ‘ Jerusalem’s 
Glory,’ the sixth of the series on‘ Good things to come,’ may be offered in con- 
firmation. It contains the heads of a lecture on Isaiah, lx. 1—4, ‘I. What will be 
the future polity of our planet? 1. A new kingdom shall be introduced, described 
- since by the prophet [Daniel] as the kingdom of the stone, and this kingdom 

1 be co-extensive with the whole earth. 2. Angelic ministration shall then 
cease. 3. The God-man leaves his father’s throne, and receives this kingdom from 
the Ancient of days. 4. The glorified saints shall take the place of angels, and rule 
over thisearth. 5. The lower creation, as it has shared the curse, so will it share 
the blessing of that state. IT. What will be the condition of Jerusalem in that future 
state? 1. It is represented as a city safely inhabited, and enriched by the wealth 
of the nations. 2. But she shall be the metropolis of the world, from which the 
law will go forth, and the centre of worship to the whole earth. 3. His [her? 
people shall be exalted above all others. 4. Her land, moreover, will be divid 
anew, as revealed to the prophet Ezekiel. 5. Her government will be a theocracy, 
and her name Jehovah Shammai.’ More, to the same effect, may also be found in 
several other lectures of the series. 
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‘ Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation.’ The object of that 
Essay is to show that the mystery of which Paul speaks in 
Eph. iii. 1— 11, as made known to him by revelation, and 
which has been generally supposed to relate to the fellow-heir- 
ship of believing Gentiles with believing Jews in the nn wes 
and promises of Christ, then newly discovered, has been hitherto 
misunderstood. It could not, he says, consist in that fellow-heir- 
ship; for that had been revealed to Abraham when his name was 
changed from Abram, as recognised in Gal. iii. 8. He also 
infers the same from the admission of strangers to the Passover 
on the condition of their being circumcised, (Exod. xii. 48, 49,) 
and the promise that the Messiah should be ‘a light to the Gen- 
tiles.’ Isa. xlii.6. Neither could it, he argues, be the ‘ admission 
‘of the Gentiles into the Church of God without submission to 
‘ Jewish rites, as before necessary,’ because, ‘though this was an 
‘important truth, and one which the Jews were very slow to 
‘learn,’ it was not revealed to Paul, but Peter. For, when Peter’s 
vision occurred, 7. e., about six years after Paul’s conversion, ‘the 
revelation was equally new to him and the believers at large,’ which 
could not have been the case had Paul received it earlier, because he 
would not have concealed so important a communication. Neither 
could Paul have received the revelation afterwards, ‘ because the 
* knowledge of Peter’s vision, and the fact that God had also, to 
‘ the Gentiles, granted repentance unto life, was speedily spread 
* abroad among the disciples. This, therefore, could not be the 
* mystery concerning which the Apostle Paul received a special 
‘ revelation.” Then, referring to Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Cor. ii. 7, 


and Col. i. 26, as other passages in which Paul speaks of a 
mystery, he continues: 


‘I think there can be little doubt that the mystery thus frequently 
alluded to by the Apostle is one and the same; and that it is neither 
the equal participation of the Gentiles in Jewish blessings, nor their 
admission to these blessings without the performance of Jewish rites. 
It cannot be the gospel, or good message of redemption to fallen man 
through a Saviour, because this, instead of having been hidden, has 
been the main subject of every revelation from the fall of man to the 
time when the Apostle wrote. Neither is it the glorious kingdom of 
the Messiah, for that is the theme of all the ancient prophets.** And 
yet the mystery is evidently connected with ‘the preaching of Jesus 
Christ,’ and with a purpose of God, ordained before the world to the 
glory of His saints. 

‘In the passage at the commencement of the third chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians above quoted, I am disposed to regard the 
sixth verse as one of those parenthetical sentences with which the 


* The italics are ours. 
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writings of the Apostle so much abound ; and that it does not state the 
fellow-heirship of the Gentiles to be the mystery spoken of; but 
simply states, that of this glorious mystery they were fellow-heirs and 
ers. The words are, literally, ‘the Gentiles to be fellow-heirs ; 
and I understand the Apostle to say, that of this great mystery, which 
it was his privilege to proclaim among the Gentiles, they were fellow- 
heirs. What this mystery is which he was ‘to make all men see,’ I 
believe to be explained by the tenth verse. It is ‘the church,’ the 
*called-out ones’ of this dispensation, through which ‘the manifold 
wisdom of God’ is made known to the ‘ principalities and powers in 
heavenly places.’ 

‘This present dispensation of an elect church, anointed to be 
‘kings and priests, and called out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation,’ I believe to be the mystery which was kept secret 
since the world began; ‘that hidden wisdom which God ordained 
before the world to our glory,’ which hath been ‘hid from ages and 
from generations, but now is made manifest to his saints.’ The 
ancient prophets gave no hint of any such intermediate dispensation 
between the coming of Christ and the accomplishment of that deliverance 
which His coming was to effect.* They tell us, indeed, that the 
Redeemer was to be ‘ despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief ;’ that he was apparently to ‘labour in vain 
and spend his strength for nought ;’ but they never gave us to under- 
stand that this general rejection was to last for many centuries, and 
that during this period God was to gather out the ‘ church of the first- 
born,’ the ‘ Bride, the Lamb’s wife.’’—Herschel, pp. 8—10. 


The passages in this extract which are printed in italics con- 
tain Mr. Herschel’s answer to the inquiry before suggested. The 
destiny of the church of God is not the theme of prophec 
under the older covenant. Though Israel had been God’s ¢ x te 
in the wilderness,’ ( Acts, vii. 38, ) his ‘called-out ones’ from Egypt, 
the church which they thus typified was not the theme of their 
inspired oracles, and the sh spirit overleaped, as with one 
bound, the whole duration of its earthly history, its calling, in- 
crease, character, and destination. Strange, ate, as this 
position will appear to those to whom it is new, it is no casual 
slip of Mr. Herschel’s pen. He elsewhere illustrates it in detail. 


: * The italics are ours. 

t See especially pp. 15—19. In p. 29, he also speaks of the prophets as ‘ over- 
leaping the present dispensation,’ which ‘was not made known to them;’ and in 
p. 30, he says, ‘it must be very clear to every diligent reader of the Old Testament, 
that the main, nay, the almost exclusive subject of it is the Jewish nation. With 
the exception of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, which are a collection of general 
maxims, and the book of Job, and the first twelve chapters of Genesis, which 
relate to a period anterior to the existence of the Jews as a nation, the whole of this 
a a is occupied with the origin, the history, and the future destiny of 

is people. 
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Neither is it his view only, as may be seen below.* Still we 
cannot accede to it, and will briefly state our reasons. 

Ist. We are decidedly of opinion that what Mr. Herschel says 
had been before iivialed, was not before revealed ;f and that 
what he says had not been before revealed, had been so. We 
do not consider that any or all of the promises to Abraham, or 
the admission of circumcised strangers to the Passover, or the 
prediction that the Messiah should be a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, ‘are nearly large enough to intimate the fellow-heirship 
(civar ra cuyxdngovdua) and incorporation of the 
Gentiles with the Jews. The promises to Abraham impart a 
blessing to all nations, but they disclose neither the nature nor 
the extent of it. They might be fulfilled by a very inferior 
amount of blessing to that which his seed should themselves 
enjoy. This distinction will, for instance, exist in Messiah’s 
kingdom, as Mr. Herschel conceives of it; and we should cer- 
tainly not call the sons of the alien, who are to be their plough- 
men and their vine-dressers, as literally expected by Mr. er- 
schel (p. 35); or those that are to ‘come bending to them, and 
bowing themselves down at the soles of their feet’—let those 
ern es mean whatever Mr. Herschel thinks they mean—‘ fellow- 

eirs, and ‘of the same body’ with the people whom they thus 
serve. Gal. iii. 8, is perfectly consistent with this view. The 
ng from Isaiah is equally insufficient, or rather subversive of 

r. Herschel’s inference, for he who is to ‘lighten’ the Gentiles 
is (Ix. 19) ‘the glory’ of his people Israel. And as to the admis- 
sion of circumcised strangers to the Passover, if that admission 


* See Ogilvy, pp. 76,77, whose words are, ‘ Millenarians, on the contrary, say No. 
... They firmly believe that by much the greater portion of the prophecies and pro- 
mises, in their fulness, in so far as they belong to men in the flesh, do not belong to 
us, but will have a complete, special, and literal fulfilment hereafter, [the italics are 
Mr. Ogilvy’s,] on the establishment of a more glorious state of things on earth, 
consequent on the restoration of Israel to the promised land, and in connexion also 
with the manifestation of the glorified church, at the period of the second advent, 
when God shall give to the promised seed the throne of his father David, and the 
* heathen (or Gentiles) for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession.’ It is to this happy period, therefore—to a new and future dispen- 
sation altogether, primarily, to restored Israel NATIONALLY, and through them to 
the residue of the Gentiles—that most of the unfulfilled prophecies of the Old 
Testament [i. e. those which were not fulfilled in the life and death of Jesus, and 
the judgments on the ancient heathen nations, to the Jews] refer. In short, to 
another age entirely distinct from this, in all its great and leading features.’ 

¢ i.e. as it was then revealed. Some may infer from Gal. iii. 8, that Abraham 
must have had some insight into this bearing of the promise to him. Grant- 
ing this, though by no means a necessary inference, yet as a probable item of the 
view with which he was favoured of the day of Christ, yet who will pretend that 
Abraham’s light was other than the distant early dawn, as compared with the mid- 
day revelations of the period of fulfilment? 
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to the Passover can be shown to have imparted a title to ‘a lot’ in 
the national inheritance of Canaan, and all the other peculiar 
privileges of the sons of Jacob, then we will admit that the 
principle (though not the extent) of Gentile fellow-heirship was 
revealed in the wilderness; but, till that is done, we must class 
this with the other insufficient proofs, and repeat our conviction, 
that what Mr. Herschel says had been before revealed, was not 
so revealed. 

2nd. What Mr. Herschel states not to have been revealed, 
appears to us to have been so. He says: the prophets ‘tell us, 
‘indeed, that the Redeemer was .... apparently to labour in 
* vain, and spend his strength for nought, but they never give us 
‘to understand that this general rejection was to last for man 
* centuries, and that during this period God was to gather out the 
¢¢church of the first-born,’ the bride, the Lamb’s wife. The 
length of the rejection certainly is not clearly predicted, that we 
remember, (though how does Mr. Herschel understand ‘all the 
day,’ Isa. lxv. 2—=Rom. x. 21?) On the prediction of the fact 
there is no question between us. The coinvidence of the calling 
of the Gentiles with the rejection of the Redeemer by the Jews, 
will also be admitted by both of us to appear in Isa. Ixv. 1, 2. 
Bat what will Mr. Herschel say to Acts xv. 14, 15—‘ Simeon 
hath declared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take 
* out of them a people for His name. And ¢o this agree the words 
‘ of the prophets, &c. &c.? How can Mr. Herschel affirm, that 
the prophets did not predict the gathering out of the church, 
pending the — Jewish rejection, in the face of this testi- 
mony of the Apostle James? 

Again, Mr. Herschel takes considerable pains to prove that 
the fellow-heirship, or participation of the Gentiles, could not 
be the mystery intended, because that was specially revealed to 
Peter, and could not, therefore, have been revealed either before 
or after to Paul. But he entirely misconceives Paul’s words: 
Paul. does not say or mean that this mystery had been revealed 
to him exclusively. On the contrary, he expressly intimates 
S 5) that it had been made known to the Apostles and [New 

estament]| Prophets by the Spirit. But it had also been made 
known to him w special revelation, as the whole scheme of 
Christian truth was, (see Gal. i. 12, 16, 17,) and possibly with 
greater fulness than to the others, because of the peculiar rela- 
tion of his ministry towards it, see vers. 8, 9, and Gal, ii. 7, 8. 

Again, Mr. Herschel’s construction of the passage is totally 
inadmissible. He is ‘disposed to regard the sixth verse as one of 
those sentences with which the writings of this 
* Apostle so much abound.’ Admitting this for argument’s sake, 
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(though the true parenthesis, as marked in the best critical 
editions of the text, consists of the last clause of verse 3 and 
all verse 4,) what, then, is the antecedent to od, verse 7? If not 
Theduars, verse 5, it must be wvernpiov, verse 3; neither of which 
is ever used by Paul in such a connexion with didxows. But 
overlooking this, and the additional difficulty that there is, then, 
no explanation of the mystery till the Apostle has advanced to 
another branch of his subject, where else can Mr. Herschel show 
us a similar instance of the absolute infinitive-clause? The con- 
struction proposed is quite’ impossible; and the only admissible 
one, that represented in our English version, where civas, x.1.A. 
is rendered as epexegetical. 

Mr. Herschel’s position, that the Old Testament prophecies 
and promises relate almost exclusively to the natural seed of 
Jacob, as re-established in their land under the reign of their 

rsonally visible Messiah, is therefore altogether unsustained 

y his argument from Eph. iii. 8. That argument does not 
touch the strong antecedent probability, that the character and 
destiny of the Church of the New Covenant, as we must still 
claim to call it, are largely predicted in the Old Testament. 
The appeal must therefore be to the Old Testament scriptures 
themselves, to be expounded, however, we submit, and as Mr. 
Herschel believes as fully as we do, (see p. 236,) agreeably to the 
principles exemplified in the New Testament exposition of 
them. It is of course impossible that, in a — like the present, 
we can do justice to the details of such a discussion. We must 
therefore be contented to state, as well as we can, the strong 
points of Mr. Herschel’s and his friends’ position, and follow u 
the statement with such remarks as it may seem to require. We 
are sincere in our intention to exhibit what appear to us the 
strongest points ; and if, amidst the great variety of forms in 
which their arguments are presented, we pref omit any of 
importance, it will be through oversight. 
xcepting, of course, the predictions which relate to those 
heathen nations with which the Israelites were brought into col- 
lision as a nation, and those which relate to the Messiah and 
others individually, it is obvious to every reader, that the prin- 
cipal subject of Old Testament prophecy is Israel, sometimes in 
its entirety as the house of Jacob, &c., sometimes in its two con- 
stituent kingdoms, as they subsisted for a time after the revolt of 
the ten tribes. It is undeniable that, even supposing the church, 
as organized under the ministry of the ‘Apoltias and their suc- 
cessors, should be the real subject of any or many of these pre- 
dictions, it is usually latent under designations proper to God’s 
ancient people. But it is substantiated by the fullest evidence, 
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that that people is itself the subject of very many prophecies; 
and it is asked, why seek another subject for the rest of them? 
In addition to this unquestionable 2 priori claim, the following 
considerations have been urged :— 

1. The threatenings denounced against Israel, &c., were all 
fulfilled in the experience of the ‘ nation;’ is it not logically 
necessary, therefore, to refer the promises which are made to 
Israel to the nation also ?* 

2. Many of these threatenings and promises occur in the 
same oracle; is it reasonable to separate them ? 

3. In some of them, Israel and the Gentiles are both men- 
tioned; must not Israel there signify the nation ? 

4. In some, Judah and Israel, or Judah and Ephraim, are 
severally mentioned; it is not reasonable to suppose the church 
to be intended under the latter terms. And in the former case, 
if Israel means the church, what does Judah mean? 

5. Different parts of some predictions are so related to each 
other, that we cannot separate the subjects of them—e. g. the 
scattering and gathering of Israel. If Israel mean the nation as 
scattered, must it not mean the nation as gathered? (See Deut. 
xxx. 4. 

6. Some prophecies aprons name the countries into which 
the Israelites had been taken captive, as those from which the 
are to be brought back ; does not this circumstantiality imply the 
bringing back of the nation ? 

The preceding particulars being considered to prove, as we 
concede they do, that the promises were made to Israel as a 
nation, others have been alleged to show that several of them, 
especially promises of their restoration to their land, have yet to 
be fulfilled. This is inferred—‘ 1. When Judah and Israel—the 
‘name Israel being used, in contradistinction to Judah, to desig- 
‘ nate the ten tribes—are both included in the promised blessings. 
*2. When the ‘house of Israel’ or ‘Ephraim’ or ‘Joseph’ is 
‘ evidently the object of the promise, 3. When the promise, 
‘ though addressed to Judah, can with no propriety, from the 
‘ nature of the language, be considered as fulflled in the recovery 
‘from Babylon. 4. When the prophecy was delivered after the 
‘ return of the Jews from Babylon. 5. When the time for the 

‘ event is designated by the term ‘latter days,’ or the order and 


* Many writers are accustomed to ask if it is fair to Israel to refer the promises 
to the church? But we cannot accept this language. It implies dislike to the 
nation, and a wish to get their privileges from them. It can only help the argu- 
ment in which it occurs, by enlisting feeling on its side, which is a fruitful source 
of error. Let it be remembered, that mistakes on either side will not affect the 
fulfilment of God’s word, The ‘ nation’ and the church will both have all that God 

. designs for them, whether we rightly interpret his designs or not, 
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‘series of the Prophecy necessarily refer us to a period subse- 
‘ quent to the first advent of Christ. 6. When the promise is 
* accompanied by predictions of universal peace.”* 

In the particulars first enumerated, there is little to which 
we should object in the abstract. Our objection is rather to the 
excessive inference deduced from them. Promises might be 
properly addressed to Israel existing as a nation, which yet 
would not be fulfilled, as a whole, to Israel in a national capacity. 
We shall attempt to prove that this is actually the case. Again, 
we are prepared to show that several of the passages which are 
most insisted on as proving a yet future restoration of the natural 
seed of Jacob to their land, were fulfilled in the return of the 
exiles after the Medo-Persian conquest of Babylon. Lastly, we 
consider it an important consideration, that with one exception, 
on which we shall remark presently, there is no prediction of a 
return from exile in any prophet who laboured after the return 
from Babylon. 

1. Promises might be properly addressed to Israel as a nation, 
which yet would not be fulfilled, as a whole, to Israel in a national 
capacity. In this category we should place that most remarkable 
and cheering prophecy in Isaiah liv. 3, 5, a ere , our view of 
which is justified not only by the facts which we believe to be its 
proper fulfilment, but by the reference made of it by Paul (Gal. iv. 
27) to the Jerusalem above, and her Gentile children. Accept- 
ing this explanation as the true one, and no mere accommoda- 
tion, the whole oracle lies open before us as one addressed 
indeed to the nation and fulfilled to it, but fulfilled to it as 
represented by its sound and faithful remnant at the bringing in 
of that ‘better hope,’ that universal theocracy, of which the 
national theocracy of Jacob’s seed was but a type. 

We are aware that we have opened a large question here; but 
having, as we conceive, disproved the notion that the church is 
the object of a merely intercalary dispensation, a blank paren- 
thesis in prophecy, let in to fill the space between the rejection 
and the reign of the Messiah, we must regard it as what it has 
always hitherto been regarded, the proper antitype and consum- 
mation of the national Israel. That it is so, is not merely the uni- 
versal belief of the church; the entire analogy of revelation shows 
it. Passage upon passage might be brought to prove that the three 
(Economies, the Abrahamic, the Mosaic, and the Christian, are 
organically connected ; that the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah 
was the final cause of the first command of God to Abraham; 
that the promises to him were of two distinct kinds, the one pre- 


* Bingham’s Discourses, as quoted in Frey’s Judah and Israel. 1838. 
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figuring the other; that the one assured to him a numerous 
natural offspring, and an earthly inheritance for them; that the 
other assured to him a numerous spiritual offspring, and a better 
country, even a heavenly, for them; that the former was accom- 
plished in the rearing of his natural posterity in Jacob’s line till 
—. became a nation, and their national occupation of Canaan 
under a peculiar national covenant of which Moses was the 
mediator; that the latter was brought in by the mediation of 
Jesus, when he ascended up on high, and received and gave the 
Spirit, that his holy ones might be perfected to serve Him, till his 
mystical body should be edified, bone to bone, member to mem- 
ber, (Eph. iv. 6)—i. e. till the stature of his fulness should be 
attained by the one new man (Eph. iv. 13), who is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, but both (Eph. ii. 15), and that new man, the second 
Adam, in his fulness (Eph. i. 23) should inherit the kingdom 
prepared for him from the foundation of the world. 
ere we asked, Where is the evidence that this is the true 
interpretation of the covenants and their mutual relation? we 
might reply, in the covenants themselves. Did no external 
testimony exist, their constitution, form, and parts, would be an 
unanswerable internal sign of it. Look at vane according to 
the flesh. He is one vast, complicated type. His election, his 
destiny, his history, all foreshadow the future; so do his institu- 
tions—the priesthood, the order of prophets, the king ; his ritual— 
the sprinkling with water and blood, circumcision, sacrifices ; and 
even individual persons—Moses, David, Solomon, [the child 
Immanuel?] Joshua the priest. The correspondence too is as 
minute as it is manifold, the bones of the al lamb might not 
be broken; and though sometimes recondite, it is always rational 
and instructive. We do not indeed find in it the Rabbinical 
subtlety, but neither do we find it in the Rabbinical absurdity. 
Free from arbitrarinessand extravagance, it approves itself both to 
the reason and the imagination. If mountains of sense are not 
suspended upon the fragment of a letter, a yod or a tittle, the 
most wey truths are disclosed by real and impressive 
symbols. Had prophecy been dumb as concerning the Church, 
the Church ment, not have been without witness. Israel’s land 
and law and worship uttered their voices, the very stones of the 
temple* cried out. 


* Ps. cxviii. 22; Isa, viii, 14, 15 ; Matt. xxi. 42; Eph. ii. 15, 20; 1 Pet. ii. 4—8. 
We can conceive of the reply—all this is admitted ; the Church militant was thus 
darkly prefigured by types, but the clearer light of prophecy was reserved for the 
actual reign of the Messiah, and the glorious destiny of the seed of Jacob in the latter 
days. Qur answer would be, let this hypothesis be tested by the principles on 
which the Apostles expounded and applied the Old Testament prophecies. It is a 
key which would break in the wards of the New Testament. 
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We might, we say, have appealed to the covenants themselves, 
and asked whether it was probable that so complex and perfect 
a body of coincidences could have been accidental? But we have 
the highest possible external testimony to the fact, the testimony 
of inspired men. The law had ‘a shadow of good things to come.” 
(Heb. x. 1.) The Levitical priest served ‘to the example and 
shadow of heavenly things.’ (Heb. viii. 5.) The tabernacle and 
vessels of the ministry were purified with blood, ‘ as patterns 
of things in the heavens.’ (Heb. ix. 22.) Meats, drinks, holy 
days, new moons, and sabbaths, were ‘a shadow of good things to 
come.’ (Col. ii. 16.) This being established, therefore, the only 
remaining question is, of what was all this the shadow? 
What are the heavenly things, the ‘good things to come,’ which 
were thus foreshadowed, and to whom do they belong ? 

We have before noticed that Jesus was the antitype of the 
paschal lamb: Paul tells us Christ our passover was sacrificed for 
us. (1 Cor.v.7.) Paul elsewhere says, ‘ The body is of Christ’ 
(Col. ii. 16). The Levitical priesthood was a type of His. (Heb. 
v. 14; vi. 10; vii. 11; viii. 6; ix.6; x. 10.) We then have a great 
High Priest that is passed into the heavens. (Heb. iv. 14.) He 
has entered not the holy places made with hands, the figure of 
the true, but heaven itself for us. (Heb. ix. 24.) We, therefore, 
have liberty to enter into the holiest by his blood. (Heb. x. 19.) 
We also who have believed do enter into the rest, cis tiv xatramavow, 
(Heb. iv. 3,) the rest which remaineth for the people of God. 
(v. 9.) The promise of it has been made ¢o us (Heb. iv. 2), and 
the day is limited, cd rd onpegov xadeirasr, Ps, xcv. 7; Heb. 
iii. 13; iv. 7), during which we may obtain it by faith. 

We could multiply proofs, but these are surely sufficient of the 
kind. Still it may be replied that these passages, being cited 
from an epistle addressed to Hebrew converts, are to be interpreted 
as applying specially to them. We may be told the possession of 
Canaan under the Sinai covenant was typical of its future pos- 
session by Israel under the Messiah; that this is the rest which 
remaineth, and that the people of God who are to possess it are 
his restored national Israel under their national king.* But to 
limit the rest in question to restored Jews yet living in the 
flesh, as the arguments of some would seem to imply, is contrary 
to the whole scope of the epistle ; and if it include the natural 
seed of Abraham who have died in faith, they cannot inherit 


* It was our intention, while penning these remarks, to have produced passages in 
which all the varieties of opinion here specified are expressed. But though it 
would have been easy to do this, it would have been more tedious than useful. The 
diversities of explanation given by the advocates of the views which we are contro- 
verting are almost endless. We mention this only to account for our not quoting 
more largely from them. ‘ 
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in the same way as their brethren in the flesh. Indeed, the doc- 
trine of many on this subject is, that the risen saints, Jews as well 
as Gentiles, shall reign as Christ’s coheirs over the restored Jews. 
There is, however, no intelligible or scripturally authorized belief 
upon it, but that which regards the heirs of this promise as the 
whole body of believers in «som whether Jews or Gentiles previ- 
ously, who are all equally entitled as children of faithful Abraham, 
the ‘heir of the world,’ and will enter into their rest in the new 
heavens and new earth after the resurrection. Thus inter- 
preted, ‘ the promise is sure to all the seed, not only to that which 
is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, 
who is the father of us all.’ Nothing therefore can be inferred 
from the occurrence of those passages in an epistle specially 
addressed to Hebrew Christians; for though, on account, it may 
be presumed, of their greater familiarity with the details of the 
Mosaic economy, the typical character of that ceremony is 
represented there more systematically and with greater Dilan 
than in other parts of the New Testament; the principle there 
developed is disclosed in many of the epistles, but especially those 
to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians and Philippians. From 
them we see that believers from the Gentiles also are the ‘seed of 
Abraham,’ ‘ Israelites’ of the commonwealth of Israel, ‘ built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets,’ and the true ‘ circum- 
cision.’ It is not to those who would make circumcision or uncir- 
cumcision avail, but to those who walk after the rule of the new 
creation, that Paul wishes peace and mercy as the ‘ Israel of God.’ 
Not all then who were of Israel being Israel, the election 
only obtained the promise in Isa. liv.; Jerusalem was then left 
desolate, under the rebuke of the last and greatest of her prophets, 
the prophet like to Moses. The bulk of the nation refused to 
hear that prophet (Deut. xviii. 15), and his blood which they 
demanded was ‘required’ of them. But the elect, the remnant 
who believed, obtained the promise. Israel, a good olive tree with 
unfruitful branches, was pruned that it might bear more fruit; 
the unfruitful branches were broken off (Rom. ii. 19), were 
taken away (John xv. 2), that branches taken from a wild olive 
might be grafted in, and with the remaining natural branches 
might partake of the root and fatness of the original stock. Thus 
the Gentiles were incorporated into Israel, and became interested 
in every promise which remained to Israel; no difference was 
put between the branches. ‘The one was purified by faith even 
as the other. ‘The Jews, merely as such, were no longer Israel; 
like the Gentiles, they became Israel by faith, and by virtue of 
the same new birth which made the Gentiles sons of Abraham. 
The mystery which Nicodemus could not unravel was here 
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explained ; the Jew must be regenerated as well as the Gentile. 
And this common regeneration put them on a level: not only 
were Jew and Gentile found in Christ Jesus, but when so found 
they were one in Christ Jesus ; as were male and female, bond and 
free, many of both of whom were in the new dispensation, but 
the dispensation accorded no advantage to sex or station: there 
was no respect of persons. 

We trust that enough has been said to justify our principle of 
exposition in reference to Isaiah liv. 3,5. To enter into the 
details of the prophecy is beside our purpose. But few of our 
readers will find any difficulty in it with this key, and if they 
understand it as predicting the ultimate perfection, as well as 
the first ingathering of the Christian church. 

We believe it can be satisfactorily shown that the passages 
which are usually most insisted on as proving a yet future resto- 
ration of the natural seed of Jacob to their land, were fulfilled 
in the return of the exiles after the Medo-Persian conquest of 
Babylon. The most positive of these passages, reserving the 

romises to the patriarchs, are probably, Deuteronomy, xxx. 1—6; 
84 xi. 11—16; xliii. 1, 5,6; Jeremiah, xxiii. 5—8; xxx. 
11,12; xxxi. 35—40; xxxiii. 14; Ezekiel, xxxvii.; Amos, ix. 9; 
Zech. viii. 6, 7, 8; xii. L1O—14. Of these we can select but one 
ortwo. And first, Deut. xxx. 1—6. It is alleged that the res- 
toration here predicted is not fulfilled, because they have not yet 
been brought back from all the nations. Now assuming, what 
here we must assume, but will afterwards endeavour to prove, 
that this promise of Moses is to be expounded, as made to Israel 
in respect of the national covenant, and as lasting, therefore, onl 
so long as the national covenant lasted, we should contend that it 
has been accomplished. The prophet Zechariah, (chap. vii. 143) 
introduces God as saying, in reference to the previous captivity 
of Judah and junk, 4 scattered them among all the nations 
whom they knew not.’ This expression, ‘all the nations,’ does 
not therefore necessarily imply a future more extensive captivity 
from which they are to be restored; and though it is not pre- 
tended that all the people, either of the two tribes or the ten, 
returned in consequence of Cyrus’s permission, there is evidence 
that there were various successive a to Canaan from the 
north country into which the ten tribes had been carried captive, as 
well as from Chaldea, the land of Judah’s and Benjamin’s exile.* 


* This evidence, though partly inferential, is partly direct. The decree of 
Cyrus was promulgated throughout the Medo-Persian empire, which then com- 
prised a great part, if not all, of the former Assyrian monarchy. It is not probable 
that this would be without effect. Among the list of those who returned in the 
first company with Zerubbabel—a company estimated, including women and 
children, at nearly fifty thousand—there were men of Bethel and Ai. These 
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Jeremiah, xxix. 10—14, seems also to decide beyond appeal the 
reference of this ianguage to the restoration under Cyrus. 

Isaiah, xi. 11—16, is a very remarkable prophecy. The chap- 
ter of which it forms part, succeeds the prediction of Sennache- 
rib’s overthrow before Jerusalem, and the subsequent destruction 
of the Assyrian monarchy. With this the prophet contrasts the 
birth of the Messiah, and the prosperity of His kingdom. 
Assyria isa mountain covered with cedars; these shall be felled. 
The son of Jesse would be a scion from a decayed trunk, but 
would fill and govern the world. Verse 10 represents the 
nations pitching their tents round his as the tribes in the wilder- 
ness had done round the tabernacle of Jehovah. With verse 11, 
the prophet seems to revert (as we shall see presently the prophet 
Jeremiah more obviously does, when speaking on the same 
subject) to an event which the spirit of prophecy revealed to him 
as necessary to that greater consummation, the return of the 
exiles from the Assyrian and Chaldean captivities. The 
strongest objection which can be made to this interpretation 
is, that the prediction is introduced by ‘in that day,’ which, 
especially as following verse 10, seems to denote the day of 
the Messiah. On the other hand, the prediction, explained as 
we propose, can be shown to have been exactly fulfilled. The 
countries whence the Israelites returned; the removal of jealousy 
between Ephraim and Judah ; the subsequent victories over the 
neighbouring nations, especially in the Maccabzean period, and 
the withering of the great Egyptian dynasty, are set forth with 
the truth of history. That also was the second time that 
Jehovah stretched forth his hand to recover his people, the 
first time being in the deliverance from Egypt, the allusions 
to which are undeniable in the imagery of verse 15. Though, 
therefore, the proposed interpretation of wm cr presents a diffi- 
culty, it appears more natural to adopt it than to overlook all these 
coincidences, especially as the application of the passage to a still 
future return is literally impossible. No countries are now 
known by the names of those whence the outcasts of Israel and 
despised of Judah were to come, and Edom, Moab, and the 
Philistines, are nations which have long since ceased to be.* 


must be Ephraimites. who had, during the captivity, migrated from their original 
place of exile into the province of Babylon, and so returned with the men of Judah 
and Benjamin. There were, also, others of the ten tribes who so returned, see 
Ezra, ii. and Neh. vii. The sacrifices offered at the dedication of the Temple are 
accordingly offered, not for the two tribes only, but for all Israel; Ezra, vi. 17. 
The victories of Cambyses in Egypt, also, would cause many of the Egyptian exiles 
toreturn. But these last were chiefly of the two tribes. 

* We are happily confirmed in our judgment by finding that Dr. Henderson 
had, in his Commentary, thrown back the period of verses 11—16 exactly on the 
same grounds as we have done. To go back after verse 10 is the difficulty, but the 
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Isaiah, xliii. 1, 5, 6, involves no difficulty to our mind. It is 

a prophecy of the restoration in and after the times of Cyrus, in- 
serted, as others are, in the midst of Messianic prophecies, be- — 
cause the fulfilment of it was a necessary condition of | his coming, 
as predicted by the earlier prophets, and was intended as a sign 
of the truth of those relating to Him. The argument in favour 
of a future restoration is derived from the comprehensiveness of 
the description of the countries whence Israel was to be brought 
This runs: 

‘ Fear not, for I am with thee. 

I will bring thy seed from the east, 

And gather thee from the west. 

I will say to the north, give up, 

And to the south, keep not back. 

Bring my sons from far, 

And my daughters from the ends of the earth.’ 


only one in the way of this exposition, and it might not have occurred to us but 
for the parallel instance in Jer. xxiii. 5—8. Dr. Henderson’s words are :—‘ V. 11. 
« The commencement of a distinct prophecy relative to the restoration of the Jews. 
‘Isaiah having, in prophetic vision, contemplated the future Deliverer, and the 
‘ wide extension of his reign, has his thoughts directed to other events that were 
* closely connected with the period which he had just described, but were to pre- 
‘cede it, and, consequently, interposed between it and that at which he lived. 
‘ Previous to the appearance of the Messiah, the Jews were to be carried into 
‘ captivity, not only into Babylon, but also into other countries, and their land was 
* to be left in a state of desolation. But in order that they might be in a condition 
‘ either to receive or reject him, agreeably to ancient prophecy, it was necessary 
* that they should again inhabit Judea; that their temple should be rebuilt; and 
‘ their ecclesiastical polity re-established. That it is this, and not any restoration 
* still future, the prophet here describes, appears—first, because such is the more 
* natural construction of the passage, and is unencumbered with any of the diffi- 
‘culties which clog the other interpretations; secondly, because, not only have 
‘Ephraim and Judah amalgamated, but all hostility between the tribes has long 
* since ceased; thirdly, because the nations mentioned in the prophecy no longer 
* exist, and to expound them allegorically, or to subject to such a mode of expo- 
* sition the entire prediction, is at variance with sound and consistent principles of 
‘ prophetical exegesis.’ Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, constrained doubtless by 
nm =cr2, applies the sentence to the days of the Messiah; but, though apparently 
inclining to the allegorical interpretation, expresses no judgment of his own on 
verse 14. His words are:—‘ All the names are those of neighbouring nations 
‘with whom the Hebrews were accustomed to wage war. Edom, Moab, and 
* Ammon may be specially named for an additional reason—viz., that they were 
* nearly related to Israel, and yet among his most inveterate enemies. ‘The Jews 
‘ explain this as a literal prediction, having respect to the countries formerly pos- 
* sessed by the nations here enumerated. Most Christian writers understand it of 
* the conquests to be achieved by the new religion, and suppose the nations here 
* named to be simply put for enemies in general or for the heathen world; this 
* method of description being rendered more emphatic by the historical associations 
‘ which the names awaken.’ “To us it appears fatal to this hypothesis, that Syria 
and Assyria, the most important enemies with whom Israel was actually at war in 
Isaiah’s time, are both omitted; to say nothing of Chaldza, whose successes against 
Israel are yet supposed in the prediction. The omission is, however, easily 
accounted for by the exposition we have offered, as all the countries named did 
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We have in this description the same idea which is elsewhere 
expressed by the ‘ four corners of the earth,’ but presented with 
far greater ioe. The meaning seems very clear. The oracle 
was not improbably delivered at or near the time, whether before 
or after does not signify, that Shalmaneser made the kingdom of 
the ten tribes tributary: it is no improbable supposition that it 
was even occasioned by that event. At the same time the pro- 
phetic spirit foreknew the later exile in Chaldea, and as deli- 
verance from that and the Assyrian captivity was brought about 
by one event, the overthrow of the Chaldean monarchy, they 
are here noticed together. The east plainly means Chaldea. 
The west would include, on the eiethiate side, Asia Minor, 
whither many Israelites were deported by Sennacherib to fill his 
settlements in that country,* on the southern, Egypt. The north 
would include Asia Minor, as already mentioned, on the west, and 
Syria and Assyria on the east; the south, Egypt, as before stated 
on the west, and Persia, parts of Arabia, and perhaps India on 
the east. This view is strongly supported by the context. In 
verse 3, Jehovah says, I have given Egypt for thy ransom; Cush 
and Sheba in thy stead. What can this mean but that, when 
Jehovah liberated Israel, he suffered Cambyses, the son and 
successor of their deliverer, to overrun Egypt and Ethiopia? 
Again, in verse 14, Babylon and the Chaldeans are expressly 
named. And in verse 22, the people there formed for Jehovah’s 
raise, are reminded that they had not brought the lambs for 
urnt offerings, nor honoured God with sacrifices; a reproach 
very suitable to the state of Israel before the Assyrian and Chal- 
deean captivities, but by no means so to theirs, of whom the blood 
of all the prophets from Abel to Zacharias (Matt. xxiii. 35 
and the rejection of their Messiah (Deut. xviii. 19), was require 
Jer. xxiii. 5—8, has been supposed to predict a still future 
restoration, because it is connected with a prediction of the 
Messiah. But if the connexion between verses 6 and 7 be 
considered, the exact contrary appears. Messiah is promised, 


actually succumb more or less to the Jews at different periods after their return. 
On ‘set his hand again the second time,’ Dr. Alexander says, here agreeing with 
Dr. Henderson: ‘ Not second in reference to the overthrow of Pekah and Rezin 
* (Sanctius), or the retarn from Babylon (Forerius), or the first preaching of the 
: a to the Jews (Cocceius), but to the deliverance from Egypt.’ 

* Our knowledge of these settlements is recent, being derived from a passage of 
Berosus, referred to, but not quoted by, Josephus, the substance of which was in- 
serted in the Eusebian Chronicle by Alexander Polyhistor, as appears from an 
Armenian copy of that chronicle lately edited. Frem this passage we learn, that 
Sennacherib survived his defeat before Jerusalem eighteen years; that he invaded 
Asia Minor, and built several cities there, which he filled, agreeably to the usual 
rod of conquerors, with the people of other conquered lands; and that he caused 

arsus, in Cilicia, to be built according to the plan of Babylon. More on this 
subject may be found in Gesenius on Isai. xxxix. 1. 
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verses 5 and6. Andwhatthen? Therefore the children of the 
captivity must previously be settled in their own land. The de- 
liverance from Assyria and Chaldza is here again likened to that 
from Egypt; so that God, in the prophet’s strong language, would 
be rather magnified as the author of the second and more recent 
deliverance, than of the former deliverance, though effected with 
so many miracles. This is the passage before referred to, as 
throwing light on Isaiah, xi. 11—16. 

Jer. xxx. 10, 11; xxxi. 35—40; and xxxiii. 15—26, are three 
remarkable and related prophecies. In the first of them, God 
promises that he will not make a full end of the nation; that he 
would not deal with them as he had done with other nations, 
whom he had suffered to be utterly broken, 7. e.—as he had 
actually dealt with Assyria at the time of Jeremiah’s prophecy. 
Nor did he. He corrected Israel in measure. But the p e is 
supposed to mean that he never will do so, as explained by chap. 
xxxi. 36; ‘if these ordinances [the sun and moon] depart from 
* before me, saith the Lord, then the seed of Israel shall cease 
‘ from being a nation before me for ever.’ In reply, we would 
ask whether this language is not fairly pe wn 5 the next 
verse: ‘If heaven above can be measured, and the endtionia 
* of the earth searched out beneath, I will also cast off all the seed 
‘ of Israel for all that they have done, saith the Lord.’ Though 
their sin had been great, their punishment should be limited, 
and the now hastening captivity should have an end. Israel 
was the Lord’s by a tual covenant—i. e., a covenant which 
should not be set aside till it had run its full intended course, and 
while it lasted Israel would not cease to be a nation. The words 
have also what might be called a fulfilment, in God’s constituting 
the believing remnant in the apostle’s times the stock of his 
regenerated holy nation, but we do not consider this to be 
intended here, though we believe that verses 33 and 34 predict 
a change to be manifested after the restoration, and which was 

ical of the new heart and right spirit of the really spiritual 
children of God. In Jer. xxxiii. 26, the return from the captivity 
is again predicted in connexion with rulers of David’s line. 
But though this promise of rulers is universally referred to the 
Messiah, that cannot be the whole meaning of it.* _Compari 
also what is said of the Levites in verse 22 with Hebrews, vii. 
11—18, who can doubt that there is there a prediction of that 
holy nation and peculiar people, all of whom were to be kings 

priests, 1 Peter, ii. 9? 
Amos, ix. 9, is, we think, misunderstood from want of due 


es -. evidently includes Zerubbabel and other intervening rulers of the house of 
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respect to the connexion. Verse 10 expressly declares the destruc- 
tion, by the sword, of the sinners of the people, all of whom are 
yet, according to the rss mage against which we are con- 
tending, to be preserved. The true meaning evidently is, that 
Jehovah would, by means of the captivity, prove Israel, sepa- 
rating the wheat from the chaff; not a grain should fall through 
the sieve, not one who really turned to him should perish, but 
judgments should overtake the wicked who refused to hear. 
ech. viii. 6—8, we believe to have been fulfilled in various 
successive returns from the countries mentioned; for the prophet’s 
— of view is evidently this: Jerusalem but partly built and 
inly peopled, but more should from time to time return, till it 
was as numerously inhabited as it had once been, which we know 
to have been the case. This is the passage we referred to as 
being the only one we knew to be of later date than the return 
from Babylon. For we must declare our conviction, grounded 
en internal evidence, that chapters ix—xiv. are the production 
of an earlier prophet or prophets. Our readers will remember, 
that, in Matt. xxvii. 9, the prediction in chap. xi. 12, 13, is referred 
to Jeremiah as its author; and though there are different ways of 
accounting for this as a mistake which has crept into the Gospel, 
we cannot but think the authority of the MSS. which read 
Jeremiah in Matt. xxvii. 9, equal to that which has presented 
the whole contents of Zechariah as by one prophet. There is 
evidently a mistake at the end of 2 Chronicles, where part of 
Ezra, repeated word for word at the beginning of that book, 
occurs; and it might be that the title which once distinguished 
chapters ix.—xiv. as the work of an earlier prophet—possibly an 
earlier Zacharias—may have been lost. Let the reader compare 
Psalms xiv. and liii., and look at the order in which Jeremiah’s 
prophecies have been arranged, and he will see that there is 
nothing improbable in our supposition. At the same time, we 
hold that its appearance in the Hebrew Canon is evidence of its 
being authentic prophecy, as certainly inspired as any portion of 
Isaiah. Of the import of much in chapters xiii—xiv. we are 
unable to speak confidently, but there is no doubt that much of 
it refers to the Messiah and his times, and we conceive that 
all does so, though veiled in typical imagery derived from the 
history of the nation, — as connected with the captivity. 
We have left untouched hitherto an argument to which all, 
we believe, who expect the future return of the twelve tribes to 
Palestine attach the very highest value—the promises to the 
fathers. The land was promised to Abraham and his seed, to 
Isaac and his seed, to Jacob and his seed. And stress is laid 
on three considerations :—Ist, the land was promised to each of 
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them for himself, but neither of them properly possessed it; 
2ndly, it was = to them and their seed fur ever; 3rdly, 
the conditional possession of it under the Sinai covenant was 
not the absolute possession conveyed by the unconditional pro- 
mises to the patriarchs. Let us consider these suggestions. 

I. * The land, it is said, was promised to the fatoers for them- 
selves as distinct from their posterity.’ We admit the terms of 
the promise as stated, but not the alleged import of it. For, 

1, When the promise of the land is first given, Abraham is 
not included in it. It runs, ‘to thy seed will I give this land,’ 
Gen. xii. 7. This we take as deciding the intention of all the 

romises on the subject. In Gen. xiii. 16, we find, ‘ to thee will 
ive it, and to thy seed for ever;’ and ver. 17, ‘ Arise, walk 

‘ through, &c....for I will give it thee.’ But in chap. xv., after 
reading in ver. 7, ‘Iam he that brought thee out of Ur, &c., 
* to give thee this land to inherit it,’ we find, ver. 18, ‘ In the 
‘same day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying, 
‘ To thy seed have I given this land.’ And though in chap. xvil. 
the promise runs, ‘ And I will establish my covenant between 
‘ me and thee and thy seed after thee in their generations for an 
‘ everlasting covenant, to be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
‘ thee: and I will give to thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
‘land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for 
‘ an everlasting possession, and I will be their God;’ the mean- 
ing of this promise, as illustrated by the preceding ones, must 
be,—I give thee the promise for thy seed; I assure the land to 
them by my promise to thee, and I will give it them for thy 
sake. Compare Gen. xxvi. 3—5 and Deut. iv. 37, ‘ Because he 
‘ loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them,’ &c. 
When, therefore, the promise is renewed to Isaac and Jacob, it 
is to indicate the line in which the inheritance to the promise 
was to descend, and to cut off the claim of Abraham’s other sons 
and Esau. And though Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob did not 
themselves possess the land, it is as certain as if they had done so 
that the Israelites possessed it as their acknowledged heirs. 
This, doubtless, implies a property, which the promises clearly 
conferred, but property does not necessarily imply possession. 
To speak correctly, it was not the present possession, as was 
distinctly tatlessead in Gen. xv. 13—17, but the reversion which 


was given; but this was given to the people as the heirs of 
Biiekeen Isaac, and Jacob; and the intention of the promise is 
made plain by the fulfilment. It was a promise which supposed 
the existence of a nation, and when the nation was forthcoming 
the promise took effect. 


2. The promise, ‘In thee shall all the families, &c., be blessed,’ 
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Gen. xii. 3, is repeated Gen. xxvi. 4, ‘ And in thy seed shall all 
‘ the families, &c., be blessed.’ Now, if stress is to be laid on 
Abraham’s personal possession of Canaan, in order that that 
promise might be fulfilled, equal stress should be laid upon his 
person in this promise. The blessing here announced must then 
accrue from himself individually as really as from his Seed, which 
no one pretends. And if the other promise is to apply at some 
future period to all Abraham’s seed, as is contended for, why do 
not the same parties consistently contend that all Abraham’s 
seed are with him individually to be blessings to all nations? 
Should it be alleged that Abraham was personally made a bless- 
ing to all nations, as the father, the pattern, of all who believe, 
Rom. iv. 16—18, Gal. iii. 6, 7, 14, we should reply, but this 
promise was repeated to Jacob in precisely the same terms, 
Gen. xxix. 14. So far as appears from Genesis, it was not made 
personally to Isaac; but was any difference intended by the 
omission? The fair presumption is, that Isaac was omitted in 
Gen. xxvi. 4, because the expression ‘in thy seed’ conveyed 
the whole promise, the other being only a fuller form of it. 

3. In Gen. xii. 3, God says to Abraham, ‘I will bless them 
‘that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee.’ Is it supposed 
by any one that Abraham, personally, is the object of this 

mise? Is it not universally understood to mean, that God 
would deal with the nations of the earth as they dealt with His 
covenanted people, the seed of Abraham? That he would bless 
those nations which succoured them—as he did Egypt in 
Joseph’s time, and punish those which injured them—as he did 
the same nation before and at the Exodus? : : 

4. The cont interpretation is required by the anal 
of Scripture. We the following for 
sideration. 

Gen. ix. 25—27. ‘Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants 
‘shall he be to his brethren..... Blessed be the Lord God of 
‘Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge 
‘ Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan 
* shall be his servant.’ 

Gen. xvi. 11, 12. * And thou shalt call his name Ishmael... .. 
‘ And he will be a wild man; Ais hand will be against every 
‘man, and every man’s hand against him; and he shall dwell in 
* the presence of all his brethren.’ 

Gen. xxvii. 27—29. ‘The smell of my son is as the smell of 
*a field which the Lord hath blessed: therefore God give thee 
‘of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, and 
esac) of corn and wine: let people serve thee, and nations bow 

own to thee: be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s 
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‘sons [she having actually but one beside him] bow down to 
‘ thee: cursed be every one that curseth thee, and blessed be he 
‘ that blesseth thee.’ 

Gen. xxxvi. 6, 8. ‘ And Esau took his wives, and his sons, 
‘and his daughters, and all the persons of his house... . and 
‘went into the country from the face of his brother Jacob..... 
‘Thus Esau dwelt in Mount Seir: Esau is Edom.’ 

We could produce many more such instances, but surely these 
are sufficient. Esau, he is Edom; for so the original reads, in- 
serting the pronoun. So Jacob or Israel is throughout the 
Scriptures the nation which sprung from him, Exod. iv. 42. 

Adam is man in general. Mizraim (Gen. x. 6) is, in the 
original Scripture, his posterity in Egypt. So Cush, or his son 
Seba, in prophecy, is Ethio ia, and Em is Persia; and so in 
Gen. xlix., and often elsewhere in the Old Testament, Judah, 
— Benjamin, &c., are the people of their respective tribes. 
Throughout the Scriptures, there is no rule more frequently 
exemplified than that which speaks of nations under the name 
of their representative ancestors or founders. This rule even 
extends to individuals; for, in Jer. xxx. 9, Hos. iii. 5, (instances 
which give to the designation ‘thy seed,’ in Gen. iii. 15, xxii. 18, 
and 2 Sam. vii. 12, a significance which the wise only under- 
stood,) David is Jesus. 

II. ‘ The land,’ it is said, ‘ was promised to them and their 
seed for ever, for an everlasting possession.’ Why, then, are 
they not now possessed of it?—we should have thought that the 
en was as really broken by a pattial, temporary failure as 

y a final one. But no: this promise is not yet begun to be 
fulfilled; it relates altogether to the yet future period of the 
restoration, and then there will be neither a final nor a temporary 
failure of it. 


‘ There is one point expressly stated in the covenant by which the 
promised land was granted to the Israelites that has never yet been 
fulfilled, and which must of necessity be fulfilled in a future condition. 
It was gratuitously declared that the inheritance of the land should be 
‘for an everlasting possession’ ‘to the seed for ever.’ ’"—Rev. J. W. 
Dallas, in ‘ Good Things to Come,’ p. 20. 


This view of the promise deserves consideration, because it is 
the result of a sincere jealousy for the faithfulness of the Divine 
word.* Understanding the promise to intend an absolute 


* The Rev. Mr. Fremantle’s language is also very strong on this point in 
Lecture IV. of the same series. ‘I am urging the claim which the family of 
* Abraham have upon the faithfulness of God to fulfil the covenant made with their 
‘fathers, and that upon the simple meaning of the words of the oath.’—Good 
Things to Come, p. 85. We quote these words with much pain. 
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rpetuity, and seeing that the Hebrews have repeatedly been 
a from their land, the holders of it infer a future fulfilment. 
We also believe in the faithfulness of God, but being satisfied, 
by reasons we shall presently adduce, that the promise was not 
made in reference to a time still future, find ourselves shut up 
to the other alternative; and maintain that what the promise 
intended was, a duration commensurate with the Sinai covenant 
and the people’s actually standing, as a nation, in the grace of 
that covenant. ‘The evidence, indeed, is overwhelming; for it 
is the rule throughout the Old Testament to speak of the Sinai 
covenant itself, the priesthood, the sacrifices, and all that per- 
tained to that ceremony, as perpetual. Yet the perpetual Sinai 
covenant (Judges, ii. 1) is broken and dissolved (Heb. viii. 7 —12); 
the perpetual priesthood (Exod. xxix. 9; Deut. xviii. 5) and 
its law changed (Heb. vii. 12, 18); the perpetual sacrifices 
(Exod. xii. 14, 17, 24; Lev. vi. 18, 22) abrogated (Heb. ix. 12; 
x. 4—9); Jehovah’s perpetual presence (Ps. cxxxii. 13, 14) re- 
moved (Heb. ix. 24; x. 19); all that constituted Israel a holy 
nation in its generations for ever, though declared to be per- 
petual, is done away. How, then, can the promise of the land 
remain in force? 

That the expressions here employed, cy, (Gen. xiii. 15,) 
and civ nen, (Gen. xvii. 8,) do not necessarily denote what is 
absolutely perpetual, is, indeed, clear from Exod. xxi. 6, where 
it is rc tl that the servant who refuses to leave his master at 
the year of jubilee, ‘shall serve him for ever,’ ovv;; and from 
1 Sam. i. 22, where Hannah expresses her determination not to 
g up to Jerusalem till her son was weaned, when she would 

ring him, that he might appear before the Lord, and there 
abide for ever, cyx72; but we must press the other class of pas- 
sages, which might have been multiplied twentyfold. We would 
particularly urge the consideration of the following covenants 
and revocation. 

Numb. xviii. 19. ‘ All the heave-offerings of the holy things, 
‘which the children of Israel offer to the Lord, have I given 
‘thee, and thy sons and thy daughters with thee, by a statute for 
‘ever: it is a covenant of salt for ever before the Lord unto thee, 
‘and thy seed with thee.’ 

Numb. xxv. 12, 13. ‘Wherefore say, Behold, I give to him 
‘[Phinehas] my covenant of peace: and he shall have it, and his 
* seed after him, the covenant Y an everlasting priesthood ; because 
‘he was zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the 
* children of Israel.’ 

1 Sam. ii. 30. ‘ Wherefore the Lord God of Israel saith, I said 
‘indeed that thy house, and the house of thy father, should walk 
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‘before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, Be it far from me; 
‘for them that honour me I will honour, and they that despise 
«me shall be lightly esteemed.’ Also, 31—34. 

These three passages all show what was the understood con- 
ventional use of the phrases in question. The last exhibits an 
impressive foredraught of the revocation of the national covenant 
privileges of the seed of Jacob. 

III. ‘The conditional possession of the land under the Sinai 
covenant was not the absolute possession conveyed by the un- 
conditional promises to the patriarchs.’ In answer to this argu- 
ment, we shall show that the promise to Abraham was not uncon- 
ditional, either in reference to himself or his posterity ; and that 
their occupation of Canaan under the Sinai covenant was the 
occupation intended. 

1. The promise to the patriarchs was not altogether uncon- 
ditional. a Gen. xvii. 1, 2, God says to Abraham, ‘ Walk 
“before me, and be thou perfect; and I will make my covenant 
‘between me and thee,’ &c. Verse 9. ‘ And God said to 
‘ Abraham, Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, thou and 
‘thy seed after thee in their generations. This is my covenant, 
‘which ye shall keep, between me and you and thy seed after 
‘thee: every man child among you shall be circumcised.’ 
Verse 14. * And the uncircumcised man-child, &c..... shall be 
‘cut off from his people; he hath broken my covenant.’ 

The same is implied in chap. xviii. 18, 19. ‘Abraham shall 
“surely become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations of 
‘the earth shall be blessed in him; for I know him, that he will 
‘command his children and his household after him, and they 
‘will keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgments; 
‘that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
‘spoken of him.’ And again in chap. xxii. 12, 16, 17. ‘ And 
‘he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any- 
‘thing to him; for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
‘thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me..... 
«And the angel of the Lord called to Abraham out of heaven 
*the second time, and said, By myself have I sworn, saith the 
© Lord, because thou hast done this oe, and hast not withheld 
* thy son, thy only son ; that in blessing, I will bless thee.’ And in 


Gen. xxvi. 4, 5. ‘I will give to thy seed all these countries, and 
‘in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; because 
‘that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, my com- 
‘mandments, my statutes, and my laws.’ All these passages 
show that Abraham’s sojourn in Canaan as a stranger, and the 
deferring of the birth of his promised son, and the subsequent 
command to slay Isaac, were all intended as trials of Abraham’s 
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faith, and that his unbelief and disobedience would have escheated 
the promise, as the sins of his posterity afterwards did. 

2. The occupation of Canaan by the Israelites under the Sinai 
covenant was the fulfilment of the promise to Abraham. This 
is clear from Gen. xv. 7, 13—16, 18: ‘J am the Lord that 
‘ brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this land 
‘to inherit it..... Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
‘stranger in a land not theirs, and they shall serve them, &c., 
‘four hundred years .... and afterwards shall they come out with 
‘great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace, &c. 
*,... But in the fourth generation they shall come hither again ; 
‘ for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. .... In the same 
‘day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying, Unto 
‘thy seed have I given this land,’ &c. It is also proved by the 
covenant of circumcision above quoted from Gen. xvii. 9, 10, 
which was certainly connected with the promise of the land, and 
though a sign of the righteousness of Abraham’s previous faith, 
was, through its incorporation into the Sinai covenant, regarded 
in after times as exclusively belonging to the temporal dispen- 
sation, and as carrying with it the obligation to fulfil the whole law. 
Gal. v. 3. The promise connected with it, therefore, must be 
that which was fulfilled under the Sinai dispensation. In Gen. 
xlviii. 4—6, Jacob, referring to the promise of the land to 
Abraham, adopts Joseph’s two sons, to take rank as heirs with 
his own children, and they accordingly had each a separate lot 
(his name, not Joseph’s, being upon them) under the Sinai 
covenant. In Exod. iii.6—10, God announces himself to Moses 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and in every com- 
munication which he makes to him, and sends to the people, 
respecting their deliverance and journey to Canaan, he uses the 
same style. Compare Exod. iii. 15, iv. 5, and especially 
vi. 3—5, 8, where he says: ‘I am the Lord. I appeared to 
* Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob..... I have also established 
‘my covenant with them, to give them the land of Canaan..... 
th lee also heard the groaning of the children of Israel, whom 
‘the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I have remembered my 
‘covenant. Wherefore say to the children of Israel, I am the 
Lord..... I will out....and I will take you to me for 
‘a people....and I will bring you into the land concerning which 
‘I did swear to give it to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and 
‘I will give it you for an heritage: I am the Lord.’ Is it pos- 
sible to doubt, after this, that the promise to Abraham was then 
fulfilled, and that it has received its fulfilment? 

While thus evincing our assured conviction that the restoration 
of the Jews to their own land is not, as they and many Chris- 
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tian writers think, secured to them by the original promise un- 
exhausted and unrevoked, and that many of the passages most 
relied on to support it do not support it; we would neither 
affirm that they will not be restored, nor that prophecy is abso- 
lutely silent on the subject. We are strongly of opinion that 
their future return is nowhere promised. We are satisfied that 
if they return it will not be to the enjoyment of the national 
ee they are looking for under a restored covenant. 
e believe that a day is coming, when very many, perhaps 
most of them, will be converted ; but we believe that the effect 
of this will be, to break down the still remaining separation be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. Even respecting their conversion, 
we have but little positive information. But that, perhaps, may 
be accounted for. It might not consist with the honour of the 
new covenant to speak largely or positively respecting the grace 
to be bestowed, in after times, upon the most conspicuous and 
virulent of its enemies. Besides, while the greater part of the 
New Testament was being written, the Jews were still reserved 
to judgment; towards those, therefore, who continued contuma- 
cious, the religion, which everywhere proposed mercy—to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek—assumed uniformly an hostile 
attitude. They were ‘ dogs,’ ‘ evil-workers,’ ‘the concision.’ They 
leased not God, and were contrary to all men. They were 
lling up their sins. They said they were Jews, but were 
not, Dut were the synagogue of Satan. This is the usual tone 
of the New Testament towards the Jews as deliberate enemies 
of the true Messiah and his cause; and it would hardly have 
consisted with this to have expatiated on their future pardon, 
for though, in the Old Testament prophets, there is often such 
a union of predicted punishment and subsequent release, there 
was then have standing before God a greater enemy than 
his disobedient Israel, and the punishment of the enemy was 
to be the deliverance of the child. We have also seen an- 
other cause of the Old Testament promises of pardon in their 
subserviency to God’s economy respecting the Messiah. Yet is 
not even the New Testament, which they rejected with cursin 
without gleams of light for them. What mean those words, in 
our judgment the most golden words ever uttered or penned in 
reference to apostate Israel, though at the same time the most 
mysterious: ‘ Verily, verily, I say to you, ye shall not see me 
‘henceforth, till ye shall say, blessed is he that cometh in the 
‘name of the Lord?’ And Israel, says Paul, is not cast away: 
why? first, because the first course of the Christian temple is 
laid with Jewish stones; there was a remnant according to the 
election of grace: next, because if it was good and beneficial 
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that heathen sinners should be converted, as was brought about 
in part at first through Jewish unbelief, it must be good that 
those sinners of Israel should be converted, whose unbelief had 
made way for the conversion of others. They, therefore, should 
still, from time to time, as they believed, be grafted into their 
own olive tree again. Lastly, though for a time a part of Israel 
had been blinded, it was only till the heathen, who were to be 
converted, were brought in, then all Israel should be saved, for 
when their heart should turn to their true Lord, the veil should 
be taken away. Here then is hope in their end, Satvation, 
the fruit of conversion. They will then, at last, obtain what 
they had sought for, but only the believing remnant had ob- 
tained before. Of their earthly expectations, however, there is 
still not a word; of an earthly city, nothing; salvation hath 
the Lord _ for walls ps. bulwarks. Such appears to be 
the light of the prophetic doctrine on this subject, but God 
ve also another witness, that by the mouth of two his mind 
might be disclosed. He separated Saul the persecutor, a chief 
among the sinners, to be the pattern of the grace which he 
would thus dispense in afterdays. ‘ Howbeit, for this cause I ob- 
‘tained mercy, that in me first, Jesus Christ might show forth 
‘all long-suffering for a representation of those who should after- 
* wards believe in Him to life everlasting.’ When this great con- 
summation is effected, when the fulness of the heathen is brought 
in, and all Israel is saved, the mystery of grace will be entirely 
unravelled, and God’s martyrs will triumph in the victory of 
the cause for which they had suffered during so many cen- 
turies. The whole earth will then, for a Se season, be 
God’s holy mountain, and none will hurt or destroy on it, for it 
shall be fail of the knowledge of the Lord. At last, however, 
a seducing evil spirit will be permitted to come forth again, and 
multitudes will be led away into open impiety and hostility to reli- 
ion. Even in the church, carnal security and slowness of 
eart to believe will be manifest. Then, as a thief in the night 
to the unprepared, the Lord will come. The dead will all be 
raised. ‘The whole world will be-judged. And the wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
everlasting. 
Here, however, we are met with counter views by most of those 
who advocate the national restoration of the twelve tribes under 
the kingdom of the Messiah. They teach that the dead will not 
all be raised at once, when Christ shall come to judgment, but 
that there will be an interval of more than a thousand years 
between the raising of the righteous and that of the wicked: 
during which interval, Christ will reign, as before described, 
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visibly, personally, in His glorified body, on the earth; and the 
risen saints, and the saints who were living on the earth when 
He came, will reign with Him, also visibly, in glorious bodies 
like His, over those who, at His coming, shall neither have 
been glorified, nor exterminated by the pe teas which signal- 
ized His coming. They also teach that, when the Lord thus 
comes, the earth will be restored by fire to its original fertility 
and beauty, and the creation, animate and inanimate, be 
delivered from the curse. The whole earth will then be what 
Eden was before the fall, and even beasts of prey will subsist on 
herbs. Holding also, as we have seen, that during the thousand 
years, the natural seed of Abraham are to occupy their own land, 
as promised to them, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
pre-eminent in dignity above all people; and that Jerusalem, 
their metropolis, will also be the metropolis of all the other, 
tributary, nations ; they further believe P20 at the end of that 
period, these tributary nations, seduced by Satan, will rebel 
against their King Messiah and his faithful Israel, and by exten- 
sive leagues succeed so far as to drive the latter into Jerusalem, 
as Sennacherib had done in Hezekiah’s days, but that then they 
will be miraculously destroyed as Sennacherib’s army was. 
After which, Satan himself will be cast into the lake of fire, and 
all the wicked dead, of all generations, having been summoned 
from their graves to judgment, will be condemned and punished 
with him. What will then ensue, especially as respects the 
Messiah’s continuance in His kingdom, or resignation of it to 
His Father, many confess to be obscure to them. But on the 

ints before stated, and generally on the subject of the reign 
itself, and the signs announcing and attending it, there is, with 
some exceptions we shall notice presently, an almost uniform 
agreement and undoubting confidence. 

The distinguishing peculiarities of this theory of our Lord’s 
second coming and kingdom, additional to those which relate 
expressly to the Hebrew nation, are, the separate resurrection 
of the righteous and the wicked; Messiah’s visible reign on 
earth for a thousand years after the judgment has begun; the 
reign of the glorified saints with Him as his co-heirs over men 
in the flesh ; the separation made at His coming between those 
who shall be then alive on the earth; the restoration of the 
earth by fire while men are living on it in the flesh; the change 
then wrought in the animal creation; and the political rebellion 
organized against a visible Messiah. We must request a brief 
consideration of some of these particulars; and first, of that 
which stands first in order, the separate resurrection of the righ- 
teous before the millennium. 

NO. XVII N 
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Among the doctrines which have been commonly received in 
the church, there is probably none which has been less ques- 
tioned than that of the simultaneity of the resurrection of all 
the dead. Nor can this occasion surprise. It seemsa necessary 
inference from such expressions, as: ‘Marvel not at this, for 
* the hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall 
* hear His voice, and shall come forth, they that have done good 
*to a resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to a 
‘ resurrection of damnation.’ (John v. 28, 29.) ‘ When the Son 
‘of Man shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels with 
* Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His glory, and be- 
‘ fore Him shall be gathered all nations, and He shail separate 
‘them one from another as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
* the goats, and He shall set the sheep on His right hand and 
* the goats on the left.’ (Matt. xxxv. 31—33.) * God hath ap- 
* pointed a day in which He will judge the world in righteous- 
‘ness, by that man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
* given assurance to all men, in that He hath raised Him from 
‘the dead.’ (Acts xvii. 30,31.) With such passages as these 
on the subject, and others to the same purpose, it seems impos- 
sible to avoid the recognition of one simultaneous resurrection 
and judgment of all the dead. 

The reasons for the con belief are, however, not without 
considerable plausibility; and were they uncontrolled by more 
direct and positive evidence, must be allowed to be sufficient 
evidence in favour of it. They are chiefly drawn from Rev. xx. 
4—6, where John describes a vision, of which he says, ‘this is the 
first resurrection;’ from 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, and 1 Thess. iv. 16, 
where the order of the resurrection is stated; and from the man- 
ner in which the resurrection to life is habitually treated. Mr. 
Ogilvy also argues to the same effect from Psalm xlix. and cxlix; 
from Isa. xxv.6—12, compared with 1 Cor. xv. 51—57, and 2 Cor. 
iii. 12—16, and Isa. xxvi. But the leading arguments are those 
mentioned before. The importance of Rev. xx. 4—6 particularly, 
may be inferred from the way in which it was produced by Me 
Birks in an earlier series of the Lent Lectures. He then said, 
* But the first resurrection offers a still severer trial to the faith 
* of the Christian. We cannot here appeal to innumerable texts 
‘where it is plainly revealed. The analogy of Scripture, how- 
* ever decisive in its favour, appears at first sight obscure and 
‘ambiguous. In maintaining this doctrine, therefore, we have 
. ~ rest only on the Word of God, and chiefly on this one pro- 
phecy.’ 

We should have felt it due to this candid man and able scholar 
to have given his statement of the argument from Rev. xx. 4—6, 
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but the volume is not now in our possession. We are indebted to one 
of the works before us (Mr. Brown’s, on Christ's Second Coming, 
p- 327) for the extract. We cheerfully concede that such men 
as he have a claim to be heard: their piety, capacity, and learn- 
ing, give weight to their interpretations; they compel the belief 
that, whatever evidence they adduce in support of a construction 
or a sense, will be weighty if not conclusive, and that if the 
sense they contend for be in a passage, the materials necessary to 
a true conclusion will appear in their argument. But we must 
quote from what is now before us; and we shall not be suspected 


of a design to dis the argument we are considering, by 
quoting from Mr. Elliott tas 


‘On the other hand, thrones of judgment and royalty appeared set 
in the vision, whereon Christ and His saints were seen to take their 
sitting : it being the privilege of these latter to live and reign with 
Him the thousand years. St. John specifies particularly, as if con- 
Spicuous among them, the souls of them that had been beheaded for 
the Word of God and the witnessing of Jesus ; evidently the same 
individuals that he had beheld gathered under the altar in a symbolic 
vision long antecedent, the victims of the persecutions of Rome pagan, 
and others also, whoever had not worshipped, and did not at the time 
of the judgment, worship the beast or his image. In order thus to 
reign with Christ, they rose to life again :* whereas ‘the rest of the 
dead lived not again till the thousand years were finished.’ This was 
the first resurrection. ‘Blessed and holy,’ it was said, ‘is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection; on such the second death hath no 
power : but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign 
with him a thousand years.’ 

‘ And here the famous question opens, in what way are we to un- 
derstand this vision and prophecy of the Millennium? ‘What the first 
resurrection spoken of, literal or figurative? Who the persons who 
partake of it?....I purpose in the present chapter to discuss and 
answer the general question, What the first resurrection with which 
the Millennium is to open. —Hore Apocalyptice, pp. 175—177. 


Mr. Elliott then describes ‘four principal solutions’ which 
had been offered of it, viz.:—That of some of the earlier 
Christian fathers, who ‘supposed this resurrection to be literally 
that of departed saints and martyrs, then at length resuscitated 
in the body from death and the grave;’ a second, ‘best known 
from its full development by Augustine,’ and which er 
the resurrection meant to be spiritual, viz., that of dead souls 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness,’ dating ‘ from 
Christ’s first coming and ministry ;’ a third, ‘best known as 
that of Grotius and Hammond,’ which ‘supposes the resurrection 


* The italics throughout the extracts are Mr. Elliott’s. 
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meant to be ecclesiastical,’ and to commence with Constantine ; 
and a fourth, ‘introduced by Whitby, and advocated by Vitrin 

among others, at the end of the seventeenth century, and by 
Mr. Faber, among others, in the present,’ which ‘explains the 
Jirst resurrection in question to signify a resurrection of the 
principles, doctrines, spirit, and character of the Christian mar- 
tyrs and saints departed.’ Having done this, he gives his rea- 
sons for passing by two of them with comparatively brief notice, 
and, stating first his conviction that, while ‘ Whitby’s theory 
alone can,‘with any show of plausibility, compete against the 
earlier and more literal explanation given by Papias and Irenzeus,’ 
the refutation of that also, if carefully sifted, would not be found 


less clear and complete, proceeds as follows to make good his 
point from the context :— 


‘The Apocalyptic context is against Whitby’s theory. No doubt 
the term resurrection and its cognate words are often used figuratively, 
as he says, to denote a revival, national, official, or spiritual. 
Ezekiel’s celebrated vision, the figure of the dry bones gathering 
together, and re-adjusting themselves into form, and then into life, 
may, very possibly, signify simply the political resuscitation of the 
Jews. In St. Luke, the prodigal’s spiritual revival was designated 
by the phrase, ‘He is alive again.’ And again, in the Apocalypse 
itself, both the beasts living again, after having had the wound with 
the sword, and the two witnesses living again, after being killed by 
the beast, indicated a revival of the persecuting empire, and revival 
of the witnessing line, cause, and testimony respectively. But in 
these, and all such cases, we must mark most carefully one rule that 
is observed, a rule, the propriety of which will approve itself at once 
to every discriminative mind, viz.:—That of making the resurrection 
of corresponding character with the death, from out of which it is a 
revival. Thus, in Ezekiel, it was a change from material extinction 
to material revival ; in Luke, from spiritual death to spiritual life ; in 
the Apocalyptic visions, from political and official annihilation to 
political and official resuscitation. So strict and constant is the ob- 
servance of this rule, and so stringent its requirement by the propri- 
eties of diction, that it needs but, in any doubtfully expressed case of 
resurrection, to ascertain the nature of the death revived from; and 
if this can be ascertained, an explanation of the resurrection, conform- 
able thereto, must almost necessarily be the true one. And what 
then is the death in the present case? What is stated in the pro- 
phecy seems unequivocal, and forces us to explain it as natural indi- 
vidual death. 

‘For, first, there are specified as one class among these dead, those 
that had been beheaded for the witnessing of Christ :—not a represent- 
ative two or three, let it be observed, but all that had been so martyred 
generally; nor, again, those that had just been recently so slain, but 
those specifically that John had seen on the fifth seal’s opening, long 
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before, under the altar, the victims of the persecutions of Rome pagan: 
and who, by the way, if a revival of their martyr-spirit be the thing 
intended, must doubtless be considered to have had that revival long 
before in the series of faithful witnesses raised up afterwards against 
the Papal Apostacy, the which were prophetically depicted under the 
emblem of the two witnesses clothed in sackloth. 

‘To the same effect, secondly, is the use of the term ‘ the dead,’ 
Twy vexpwy, generically, in the announcement, on the seventh Trumpet’s 
sounding, of what was to be fulfilled under it; a Trumpet which com- 
prehended within it the seven Vials, and so the epoch, at the close of 
the seventh Vial of this millenary resurrection. ‘ We thank thee,’ it was 
said, (Apoc. xi. 17,) ‘O Lord God Almighty, because thou hast 
taken to thyself thy great power and assumed the kingdom: and the 
nations were angry and thy wrath is come; and the time of the dead 
to be judged ; and that thou shouldest give reward to thy servants the 
prophets, and to the saints, and to them that fear thy name, small and 
great; and shouldest destroy them that destroy the earth.’ Already the 
fulfilment of what was to come first in the above summary of the 
events, and this Trumpet of consummation, had been figured to St. 
John as taking place:—viz., the pouring forth of the vials of God’s 
wrath; and, at length, with the last of them, the full and utter destruc- 
tion of them that destroyed and corrupted the earth. It remained 
that the rest should be fulfilled,—viz., his taking the kingdom, judging 
the dead, and giving rewards to his servants, the prophets, and saints: 
that is precisely what here begins to be figured; a part of the dead, 
—viz., the prophets and saints being now adjudged to have the reward 
of a participation in Christ’s Millennial kingdom; the rest—oi Aouroe 
Twy vexpov—reserved to receive judgment on the expiration of the 
thousand years. The identity of the beheaded martyrs and saints 
here spoken of, with the dead spoken of as to be judged, and the 
prophets as to be rewarded, in xi. 17, is, in fact, allowed by Vitringa. 
And if the harshness that was shown to attach to any but the literal 
construction of ‘ the dead’ in that earlier passage, do there preclude all 
Jigurative interpretation of the phrase, the literal sense must from its 
parallelism attach to the same phrase here also. 

‘ To the same effect, thirdly, is the argument from what is said just 
afterwards of ‘the rest of the dead, and their reviving and resurrec- 
tion. For there is, I am persuaded, no explanation of these phrases, 
such as to satisfy the conditions of the case, except that which refers 
them (as do alike Irenzeus’s theory and those of Augustine and Grotius, } 
to ‘the dead, small and great,’ mentioned after the account of Gog and 
Magog, as rising literally from death and the grave to judgment before 
the great white throne. Indeed, though a Whitbyite, Vitringa him- 
self so explains their meaning. Which admitted, the dead mentioned 
just before as first raised, must surely, on every principle of consist- 
ency, be explained also of persons literally dead, and their resurrection 
as a literal resurrection. Nor can even the alternative solution of the 
phrase, by other Whitbyites, explaining the rest of the dead, and their 
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living again—of the revival of the extinguished Anti-christian cause 
and party, in the persons of Gog and Magog, overcome the stringency 
of the argument thence derived. For as a remnant must needs 
have been once om and of the same piece as the part whose 
abstraction left it a remnant, so must the Aouro: rwy vexpov, and the 
vexpot first raised, (in whatever sense vexpor,) have been once conjoined 
together, in respect of the time as well as the character of the death 
which is thus alike predicated of both: just as in Apoc. ix. 29, where a 
third of the men having been first spoken of as killed (that is, politi- 
ceally,) by certain plagues, and then the ‘rest of the men,’ that were not 
so killed, as not repenting, it is evident that a community of the same 
political life attached to the whole of the men, at one and the same time, 
immediately previous to the plague, which killed a third of them. But 
as to any community in political or official death, between the two par- 
ties here spoken of, just before the millennial resurrection, the thing is 
impossible. For how could both the Christian body or cause, and the 
Anti-christian be dead in this sense at one and the same time. The 
death of the one is the life of the other. * * *.’—ZJbid. pp. 186—189. 

‘In corroboration . . . the three following arguments suggest 
themselves: — First, that were a spiritual resurrection of the martyrs 
intended, and one from political or official death, one might surely ex- 
pect to find their death previously mentioned or figured, which, how- 
ever, nowhere appears: the last previous notice of the witnesses being 
their ascent to heaven in the cloud, and the subsequent but premillen- 
nial visions of the three flying angels still indicating activity and life, 
not deadness in the Christian cause. Secondly, in case of its being the 
resurrection of the martyrs’ cause, how, I beg to ask, could it be the 
Jirst, and not rather the second resurrection; seeing that the Apocalypse 
has itself distinctly and elaborately described a previous resurrection of 
the martyr cause and line in the vision of the two Witnesses’ death 
and resurrection, before the seventh trumpet’s sounding.’ Thirdly, 
there is the important consideration, that as to any notable revival of 
the spirit of the old martyrs in times of Millennial blessedness, such as 
the Apocalypse implies, with the devil bound, and the saints trium- 
phant, it is almost a contradiction in terms. The spirit of Elias might 
and did revive in John the Baptist, because he, like his predecessor, 
had to witness in a corrupt generation for the truth, even unto death. 
But here—where the similarity? * * * 

‘Thus on much various evidence discoverable in the Apocalypse 
itself, I come to the same conclusion that Mr. Gipps did on but a part 
of it, as to the decided inadmissibility of Whitby’s Millennial theory, 
and, consequently, (all the other theories having been shown to be in- 
admissible,) to the further conclusion, that that of Irenzus and the 
early Chiliasts—in other words, the literal theory of the First Resur- 
rection, is the true one.’—Jbid. pp. 190, 1. 


We have thought it due to Mr. Elliott, and to the view he 
advocates, to give his argument in favour of it, as supported b 
the context, and the construction of the Apocalypse,—that is, the 
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exegetical, as distinguished from the dogmatical argument,— 
almost entire. We have done so, because the extract presents 
the chief varieties of theological opinion on the subject, though 
regarded in that point of view there are some things in it on 
which, had we room, we would say a word or two. 4 sup 
ing, however, that the question lies mainly between Whitby’s 
interpretation and the ancient, literal one, he errs. We think, 
at least, we can propose an interpretation which will be found 
more consistent with the analogy of the Apocalypse than either 
of them. But we must first explain wherein his argument, as it 
stands in the preceding extract, fails to establish the separate 
resurrection of the righteous dead. 
That argument, it will have been seen, asserts a principle and 
a fact. The principle is that where a resurrection to life is 
spoken of, it must be ‘a resurrection of corresponding character 
with the death from out of which it isa revival.’ To this we do 
not object ; it is the true principle, and as such is fatal, we con- 
ceive, to Whitby’s interpretation. The fact is, that Rev. xx. 4, 
records the literal death of all the martyrs and saints who had 
slept in Jesus from the foundation of his church till his 
second coming. To this we do object. It is a mere assumption ; 
for though Mr. Elliott has endeavoured to prove, by three dis- 
tinct arguments, that the death of the persons described was a 
literal death, he has not adduced one argument to show that the 
verse in question includes all the saints. Incidentally, indeed, 
he has noticed what may be considered as an argument. In his 
second reason for interpreting Rev. xx. 4, as intending the literal 
death of the persons named in it, he has referred to chap. xi. 
17, as proving the same point. But he has assumed the identity 
of the parties described in the two passages, though he supports 
himself in so doing by the consent of Vitringa. This done, how- 
ever, he merely begs the question now under consideration. For 
grant that Rev. xi. 15—18 refers to the same epoch as Rev. 
xix. 11—xx. 15 ;—grant, moreover, to make a fair field for his 
argument, that there was to be a distinction between the times 
when the dead should be judged, so that xi. 18 should be ex- 
lained by chap. xx. 4—6, 11—15, where, even then, would 
Be the evidence that xx. 4, was to be interpreted as intendin 
more than are expressly named in it, ie. the martyrs who suf- 
fered during the heathen persecutions, and those who had not 
worshipped the beast, or his image, or received his mark? Shall 
we be told of the difference of language between xi. 18 and 
xx. ]2, 13?—that the former verse speaks of a reward, the two 
latter of a judgment? But in 2 Cor. v. 10, we read of the saints 
(we all) standing before the judgment seat of Christ, that every 
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one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad. And in Rom. ii. 6, 
* God will render to every man according to his deeds, (both good 
and bad, see verses 7—9,) the very expression used in Rev. xx. 
12, 13. No argument, therefore, can be derived from the dif- 
ferent phraseology of Rev. xi. 18 and xx. 12, 13, to prove that 
the judgment in the latter passage is solely a judgment on the 
wicked, and Mr. Elliott has still to prove, before his interpreta- 
tion of chap. xx. 4—6 is made out, either that the description of 
those who there ‘live and reign with Christ’ is a description of all 
Christ’s saints, or that it is to be understood as representative : 
a part only being put for the whole of them. 
This, then, is our first objection to Mr. Elliott’s argument: It 
does not cover his case. Granting him, for the sake of it, the pa- 
rallelism of Rev. xi. 18, with Rev. xx. 4—6 and xx. 12, 13, he has 
not proved that all the saints will live and reign with Christ durin 
the thousand years. Nor do we believe that he can prove it. Woul 
he argue that Rev. xx. 4, says anything of the many saints who 
lived in the intervals between the several heathen persecutions 
and before the Beast had risen out of the sea, (chap. xiii.)? Can 
he pretend that Abraham and the Patriarchs, who, according to 
his argument in pp. 198—209, are then to dwell in the restored 
Canaan for ever, are included in the terms of it? But why, if 
this is to be, and to be then, and to be brought about by a resur- 
rection of all the saints, both of the Old Testament and the 
New, was the specification so limited as it there is? We must 
leave this difficulty with Mr. Elliott, for we see no solution of it. 
In our judgment, the interpreter is bound to restrict the 
resurrection spoken of in Rev. xx. 4—6, to the persons there 
specified. We even think that the analogy of the Apocalypse 
requires him to restrict it within narrower limits than a part of 
the specification, taken separately, would justify. For it ap- 
pears from the latter part of verse 4, as if all who ‘had not 
worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark on their foreheads, or on their hand,’ were to live and 
reign with Christ during this thousand years. Previous scenes, 
however, with which this is evidently connected in a very parti- 
cular manner, imply a limitation. Under the first part of the 
description, ‘the souls of those who had been beheaded for the 
witness of Jesus and for the word of God,’ it is impossible not to 
recognise the reappearance of those souls which in chap. vi. 
9, 10, cry out, from under the altar, for ‘judgment on them that 
dwell on the earth.’ The judgment is here given them. But in 
chap. vi. 11, it was said to them that they must rest for a season 
till their fellow-servants also, and brethren, who should be killed 
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as they were, should be fulfilled. We have here, then, a specific 
reference to another class of martyrs not yet slain. Who were 
they? Evidently those whose execution is implied in chap. xiii. 
15. ‘And he [the second Beast that spake like a dragon, xiii. 
11] had power to give life to the image of the Beast, that the 
image of the Beast should both speak, and cause that as many as 
would not worship the image of the Beast should be killed.’ Here, 
therefore, are the martyrs for whose completion the former mar- 
tyrs are to wait. But how exactly the description corresponds 
with the persons mentioned in chap. xx. 4, after the first martyrs! 
With one additional particular, supplied from the next following 
verses, (11—16) it tallies in every respect, except only, that 
chap. xx. 4, does not expressly speak of them as martyrs. But 
who can doubt that those who are thus associated with the earlier 
martyrs, when they obtain the judgment they had cried for, are 
the victims of the later persecutions for whom that judgment had 
been stayed ?* 

Having ascertained that the souls described in Rev. xx. 4, were 
those of the martyrs under two distinct series of persecutions, 
the earlier of which preceded, the latter followed, the setting up 
of the second Beast and his image, thus distinguishing them as 
the martyrs under Heathen and Papal Rome, let us now in- 

uire into the nature of the judgment given them, and which Mr. 
lliott contends is their resurrection in the body and visible 
reign on earth with Christ for a thousand years. Under the 
sanction of the principle before adverted to, he infers this resur- 
rection from the terms in which some of the souls are described 
in the passage (rav and the description (ray vexpav) 


* The argument of this paragraph is put with considerable force by Mr. Brown. 
* Christ’s second coming, will it be premillennial ? pp. 335—-338. We should have 
quoted it, but that though he has rightly named the persons intended, he has not 
identified them by any reference to the earlier chapters, and overlooking, as we 
suppose, chapter xiii, 15, which evidently implies their being killed, admits that ‘ no 
mention had been made of their death.’ 

t We are induced hy the cry for juigment in chap. vi. 10, and the noun em- 
ployed in xx. 4, cpipa, not pict, (compare John v.27,) to understand the judgment 
spoken of as the sentence or decree, else the resemblance of this scene to that 
in Dan. vii. 9 where the thrones are set and the judgment opened, would have led us 
to infer that it intended rather that a judicial Session was opened, and authority 
to judge conferred on those who sat on the thrones. But this raises another difficulty, 
greater, perhaps, than taking xoiva to mean the authority for sitting in judgment— 
viz., that it was a conferred authority, epizaidd@n. This might, indeed, be said of the 
mediator, John v. 22, 27, Acts xvii. 31; but then we read, ‘ and I saw thrones,” 
which hardly comports with the impersonal use of ixea:cav, agreeable to the ana- 
logy of the Hebrew and Chaldee idiom, as suggested by Professor Stuart, on the 

e. It seems most natural, on the whole, to consider the thrones which 
ohn saw as thrones prepared for the martyrs afterwards mentioned. If they be 


implied in ixa@cav, then adrore refers to them, and xpija has its usual and regular 
signification. 
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which in the parallel , Xi. 18, applies to them all. The 
were dead, but here they = literally. dead—here then they 
live literally, that is, in the body. This is also described as the 
‘ first resurrection,’ in contrast, as he thinks, to the resurrection 
afterwards described in verses 12, 13, and is, therefore, their por- 
tion in the universal judgment, so frequently proclaimed in the 
New Testament. 

Had John afterwards said anywhere ‘ This is the second re- 
surrection,’ we should have possessed an authoritative explana- 
tion of his vision in this chapter. But itis not so; and we must 
ascertain, by inferential reasoning, whether the ‘first resurrec- 
tion’ of verses 4—6 is ‘ first’ in reference to the ‘ final resurrection’ 
of verses 12, 13, or to the state of things described and implied 
in verses 7—9. 

To Mr. Elliott’s view, that the ‘resurrection’ in verses 4—6 is 
‘first’ in relation to that in verses 12, 13, we should object; 
1. That the life and reign of the martyrs is the judgment given 
them (xx. 4,) the judgment for which they had cried out, 
(vi. 10,) or, more correctly, the result of it. But their cry con- 
tains no reference to the resurrection of their bodies, nor was 
such a resurrection necessary to the fulfilment of their desire. 

2. While the ‘resurrection’ of the martyrs is, as before stated, 
a resurrection consequent on judgment being given them, that 
of verses 12, 13, is, on the contrary, a resurrection in order to 
judgment. This is also the order in Matt. xxv. 30, 31, and 2 Cor. 


v. 10, (the only other passages in which the two events are | 


mentioned together,) the dead are first raised, then judged. 
(That Matt. xxv. 30—46, describes the universal, final judgment, 
we infer from verses 32 and 46.) The same order seems to be 
implied in Acts, xvii. 31. How then can these two ‘ resurrections’ 
be parallel, or of the same character ? 

3. What is described as the ‘first resurrection,’ 7 e., the 
martyrs’ life and reign with Christ, (v. 4,) has a limit assigned to 
it—they live and reign with Christ a thousand years,* (verses 4 


* That their reigning with Christ is thus limited will not be questioned; that 
their living with him is so, Mr. Elliott and many others will question. Our reasons 
for supposing it are, the ‘living’ intended is not that living of all departed saints 
with Christ which Paul asserts in 1 Thess. v. 10, but a special favour; it is asso- 
ciated with their reigning with him for a period; the period named is one which 
had been named before as that of the binding of Satan; at the close of that period, 
Satan is to he loosed; the loosing is described as immediately following this first 
resurrection. From these particulars we infer that verses 4—-6 describe a scene 
altogether peculiar, and limited to the period of Satan’s binding. Even Mr. Elliott 
and his many friends who share his views of the millennium, consider Christ’s 
reign as a peculiar one in reference to that period. And it is our conviction that, 
under the expression, ‘ they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years,’ we 
have a reference to something distinct, not only from our Lord’s mediatorial reign, 
but from the life of departed souls with him. That reign and life are both of them 
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yah How can the resurrection in verses 12, 13, be a sequel 
to this 
4. The way in which the mention of ‘the rest of the dead’ is 
introduced, (v. 5,) suggests the idea that the implied ‘second’ resur- 
rection will be rather antithetical to the first, than merely supple- 
mentary to it. Mr. Elliott, we are well aware, believesso too. He be- 
lieves that all whose resurrection is described in verses 12, 13, will 
rise to condemnation. But of this we see no evidence there. The 
judgment described is one of variousissues: ‘ The dead were judged 
out of those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works ; terms corresponding, substantially, with those in 
2 Cor. v. 10, where we read that ‘every one shall receive, by 
the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.’ We cannot, therefore, accede to the interpre- 
tation that the judgment here passed is altogether one of con- 
demnation, distributing only punishments proportioned to various 
degrees of guilt. As little can we credit the assertion that the 
object for which the book of life is there brought forward, is to 
show that none of those who are then judged, are found written 
in it.* This, then, is not the antithesis we mean. But we find, 
in verse 5, that the rest of the dead ‘lived not till the thousand 
years were finished,’ that is, till the period assigned for the life 
and reign of the martyrs was fulfilled. ‘Then, we presume, they 
lived. Mr. Elliott, indeed, observes, p. 189, that the expression, 
‘till the thousand years were finished, does not necessarily 
imply that the rest of the dead’ would rise immediately on the 
completion of the thousand years, and cites two passages, Rev. vii. 
3, and another, in proof. We do not dispute this. We hold that a 
statement to the effect that a particular event shall not take place 
till after a given time, does not necessarily imply that it must take 
lace even then. The event may be contingent. But when, as 
ere, two things are mentioned together; when their order is 
stated; when a period is assigned to the first, and the com- 
mencement of the second is deferred till that period is fulfilled ; 
beyond the reach of Satan’s assaults: but the scene described in 4—6 we believe 
to be co-existent with, and in part dependent on, Satan’s binding. It is no objec- 
tion to our connecting the living and reigning together that, at the close of verse 6, 
their reigning for a thousand years is mentioned alone. This is occasioned by the 
previous reference to the second death, where the signification of the word is 
changed in a manner which all writings exhibit, but none more frequently than 
those of the New Testament, as, for instance, the signification of bread in John, vi. 
81, 32, and death in John, vi. 49, 50; see also John, vi. 58, and Matt. xvii. 25, 26. 


* «That book will be produced to prove that not one of those who will then be 
* judged had his name written in the book of life. All the dead whose names were 


* in the book of life will have been raised a thousand years before this, and not one 
* shall perish or be again judged; while all the dead will be raised afterwards toa 


‘judgment at which none shall be saved.—Rev. Alexander Dallas, as quoted in 
Brown's ‘ Second Coming,’ p. 367. 
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and when, after this distinction of times, the first is again 
brought forward and characterized, it seems impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the two constitute one uninterrupted series, gra- 
dational or antithetic, and that the specification of times is exact. 
Besides, the time till which their living again is deferred, is 
expressed, word for word, as the time is till which Satan is to 
continue bound. Both are—aypi ta ern—till the 
thousand years should be fulfilled. Whence it is but reasonable 
to infer, not only that both would take effect together, viz., drav 
ra ern (as we are told, verse 7, Satan’s loosing 
did,) but that there exists an intimate connexion between them. 
If this be the case, if the loosing of Satan and the living of the 
rest of the dead are thus connected, we have, indeed, an anti- 
thesis, in their living, to the living and reigning of the martyrs; 
an antithesis which accounts for the exclamation in verse 6, 
‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection ! 
on them the second death hath no power.’ 

5. In verse 12, John does not say, I saw ‘the rest of the 
dead,’ but ‘ the dead, sma!l and great, stand before God.’ His 
words are rov; vexpous, the very words which, in chapter xi. 18, 
Mr. Elliott interprets as including all the dead ; i. e., the ‘ pro- 
phets and saints’ supposed by him to be intended in xx. 4, and 
‘the rest of the dead’ who are mentioned in verse 5. But is it 
not probable that rovs vexpovs, in xx. 12, signifies the same as 
Tay vexeav in xi. 18, that is, all the dead? And is not this pro- 
bability increased by the remarkably comprehensive description 
which follows in xx. 12, 13, of the gathering of them from all 
= ? And is it not probable that if John’s vision in xx. 12, 13, 

ad comprised ‘the rest of the dead’ only, he would have so 
described them ? 

These objections, all suggested by the context, prevent our 

_ regarding verses 12, 13, as the part of the vision which relates to 
‘the rest of the dead,’ and oppose the consequent inference that 
the ‘ first resurrection’ isa bodily one. Others, derived from other 
passages, will be mentioned presently. It follows that the anti- 
thesis to this first resurrection must be the state of things de- 
scribed in verses 7—9; and a careful consideration of the whole 
vision, and its relation, as already shown, to earlier passages in 
the Apocalypse, confirms this view, to our mind, as one beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

Viewing chapters xix. 11—xx. 2, as the answer to the 
martyrs’ cry, we see in it the judgment which was delayed till 
the second band of martyrs was fulfilled. That being done, the 
blood of both is ance on them that dwell on the earth, and 
Satan, the prime instigator of all their sufferings, and of all the 
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opposition which had been raised against the witness of Jesus 
and the word of God, is bound and sealed up in prison for a 
thousand years, that he should deceive the nations no more till 
the thousand years are fulfilled. The witness of Jesus and the 
word of God have, therefore, ‘free course and are glorified’ 
during all that period ; and the souls of the martyrs, which are 
in Paradise with Jesus, now live and reign with him, in holy joy 
and triumph over the removal of this oppressor of the truth, 
and its emancipation, progress, and power throughout the world. 
This holy joy and triumph are their life and reign with Christ. 
So Paul, in bis measure, lived when his converts stood fast in 
the Lord, (1 Thess. iii. 8;) so he would have reigned with his 
former disciples at Corinth, (1 Cor. iv. 8,) had they reigned as 
they pretended, reigning with them in joy over their reign in 
holiness. And if their souls live who only hear the oak 
faith, shall not theirs, who, having heard, believed and suffered 
for it, witness from their rest its deliverance and victories on 
earth? And if among the angels of God there is joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, shall there not be joy among Christ’s 
martyred saints over the conversion of the world, when Christ 
shall sprinkle many nations, and the fulness of the Gentiles is 
brought in, and all the Israel of God is saved. 

The martyrs were not, indeed, dead before, for, ‘ whether we 
wake or sleep, we live together with him ;’ nor was the prodigal 
dead while he tended the swine. But the prodigal was perishing 
with hunger, and the martyr cried out with craving earnestness, 
and when the hunger and craving were appeased, then he who 
was dead lived again. 

If asked to explain who are intended by ‘the rest of the dead, 
and how they lived again, we suggest that they are those who, 
in chapter xix. 21 are described as ‘slain with the sword of him 
that sat upon the horse,’ « e¢., as appears from verse 11, the con- 

ueror whose ‘name is called the Word of God.’ These, like 
the martyrs, are the representatives of a cause, and victims of it, 
and are supposed, in their turn, to triumph, though only for a 
little season, when Satan, their leader, is unbound, and the 
nations are deceived again. Though not exactly parallel, 
Isa. xiv. 8—10 will both illustrate and justify this exposition. 

We have thus interpreted the vision according to the terms of 
it, but it must be remembered that the whole is a symbol, and 
no more describes literal facts than Jotham’s or our Lord’s 
parables do. The martyrs, in their rest with Jesus, awaiting, in 
joyful hope, the redemption of their bodies, and the consumma- 


tion of the Saviour’s glory and his church’s happiness, cherish 


no feelings of revenge. Stephen’s nature is not changed for the 
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worse since he was received up into Paradise, and the love we 
are taught to cherish towards our enemies below, and the forgive- 
ness we are required to extend to them as we hope to be for- 

iven, are not antiquated in heaven. The martyrs, therefore, 

ough they must and do rejoice in the triumph of the truth, 
have no joy in the destruction of their wicked fellow-men; and 
this fededoontion alone should be sufficient to show that the 
whole vision is merely symbolical, and ought not to be regarded 
as describing literal facts, or as the proper medium for revealing 
doctrinal truth. We say this in full recollection that the general 
resurrection and judgment are, according to our own view, repre- 
sented in chapter xx. 12, 13; for, had we not received that 
truth on the authority of plain, unfigurative declarations of Scrip- 
ture, we should have had nearly as much difficulty in expecting 
it on the authority of that passage, as we now have in expecting 
the future resurrection of the whole house of Israel to bodily 
life, in some eastern valley, in obedience to some future prophecy 
of Ezekiel. 

Before leaving this vision, we would just observe, that there is 
nothing in the earlier part of it—that is, in chapter xix. 11—21 
—which justifies the supposition that a — coming of our 
Lord is there deedtibed. We do not know of a single vision 
of the kind which can be interpreted of a visible, personal 
coming. Such descriptions always bear upon the face of them 
their symbolical character and import; as, for instance, that in 
Isaiah vi., which is a symbolical vision of Isaiah’s inauguration 
as a prophet ; that in Isa. lxii. 1—6, which is a symbolical pre- 
diction of the Maccabean victories over the Edomites. Of the 
same character, though not so elaborate, are the visions of the 
four horsemen in Rev. vi. 1—8. Who, again, that believes 
Acts, iii. 21, can “ee that the vision in Rev. i. 12—20, is 
other than a symbol? But, indeed, it is truly wonderful that, 
figured, elaborate, and artificial as is the whole structure and 
imagery of the Apocalypse, any of its scenes should be inter- 
preted of real appearances, beyond the single positively revealed 
one of our Lord’s appearing at the last day to judge the 
world, That is unquestionably depicted in chapter xx. 11—13, 
which is in harmony with Matt. xxv. 31, Acts, xvii. 31, and 
2 Cor. v. 10; but the scene in chapter xix. 11—21, evidently 
belongs to that magnificent symbolical series of providential, as 
distinguished from personal, interpositions, which began with the 
Exodus from Egypt, and will terminate with the universal 
triumphs of the Gospel. 

It is usual to appeal to 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, and 1 Thess. iv. 16, 
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also as proofs of a separate earlier resurrection of the righteous. 
As the latter is the plainer p , we will consider it first. 

The argument from 1 Thess. iv. 6 is direct and concise, bein 
conveyed in a single clause; ‘ And the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.’ But it is instantly confuted by the next clause: ‘then we 
* who are alive andremain shall be caught up together with them in 
* the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.’ The fact, however, which 
the latter clause establishes, viz., that the priority spoken of is not a 
priority of saints to sinners in rising, but of rising to being caught 
up, is made still clearer by the original, which reads rparov, not 
mparo, thus showing, beyond all question, that it is to the action 
expressed by avacrnoovras that the priority belongs. But the mere 
English reader may satisfy himself on this point by reading verses 
13—18, where he will see that there is not the remotest refe- 
rence throughout the section to any but believers in Christ. 

1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, is supposed to intimate that the resurrection 
of the dead will be effected in three stages: Christ, the first 
fruits ; afterwards, they that are Christ’s at his coming; lastly, 
those who are not Christ’s, here called ‘ the end,’ or consumma- 
tion, (rd rédos,) and who are to be raised when he delivers up the 
kingdom. ‘That there are two stages is very clear—Christ, and 
they that are his. But +3 rédos does not here mean the consum~ 
mation of the number to be raised, but, as expressed in our 
English version, the end or consummation of the Christian or 
mediatorial dispensation. Indeed, the passage is incidentally a 
very strong proof of the contrary of that which it is so incon- 
siderately alleged to support. It shows very decisively, when 
scrutinized, though not to the cursory or careless reader, that 
those that are Christ’s are raised just before the delivery of the 
kingdom to the Father. The Apostle’s argument, it should be 
observed, relates, like that in 1 Thess. iv. 10, to believers only. 
It begins with them; in verse 18 he had spoken of those who 
had fallen asleep in Christ. In verse 20 he continues his dis- 
course concerning the same persons, asserting that Christ, in his 
resurrection and appearing before God, was just such an anti- 
cipation and pledge of their rising as the first fruits of the harvest 
presented to God was of the reaping of the mass of it. There 
is no other idea in the discourse than this of the first fruits, and 
following harvest, Christ and his people, and the resurrection of 
Christ’s people through him, as their death had been occasioned 
through Adam. Verse 22 should be rendered: ‘for as in Adam 
they all die, even so in Christ shall they all be made alive.’ (It 
is a truth that unbelievers are called from their tombs by the 
power of Christ, but this is not what that verse means, nor are 
unbelievers quickened—as the verb is elsewhere rendered, John, 
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v. 21—in Christ.) But as in the harvest, so here, two gather- 
ings were appointed, (he had before been arguing, 12—19, from 
the resurrection of Christ to that of his people,) the first fruits 
and the mass of the harvest; and each gathering must be made 
at its proper time; Christ first, and alone; his people afterwards, 
and ieaether: And when they were gathered in, the end of 
his temporary mediatorial dispensation would have arrived; for 
as he was to reign mediatorially only till he had put down all the 
enemies of his he and death was the last of them, so as 
soon as he had raised his people from the dead, death’s do- 
minion over them would be abolished, and all things being 
subdued by him, Christ would deliver up the kingdom to the 
Father. In all this argument there is evidently no allusion to 
the wicked dead. ‘They are not a part of Christ’s harvest, their 
last enemy is not destroyed. Nor are they the end or consumma- 
tion of what is made alive in Christ. The separate resurrection 
of the wicked derives no confirmation from this passage. 

The same doctrine has also been inferred from a speciality 
which is very obvious on several occasions, when the ‘ resurrec- 
tion from the dead’ is mentioned. It designates a favoured class, 
Luke xx. 36; it is an object of desire and even anxiety, Phil. 
iii. 11. A selection from a larger number seems to be implied 
in the terms in which it is sometimes expressed. It is not 
merely avacracis vexpmv, Acts, xxiv. 15, 21; avacracis trav 
vexpav, Matt. xxii. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 42; but avaoracis venpav, 
Acts, iv. 2, and % avacracis vexpdv, Phil. iii. 11.* It is 
usual to consider avéoracis vexgdv or tx vexed to signify a 
resurrection out of the state of death, or of the dead. But this, 
we concede, is not sufficiently explicit. If it intend only the 
resurrection which the wicked will experience, it is certainly not 
what various passages imply. But if it mean a resurrection from 
that death under which the wicked will stillremain when they appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and from which they never 
will be freed, then it may express the truth. The dvacracs % ex 
vexgaiv seems indeed to be the proper designation of the dvacraas 
fw%s, the resurrection to life, as distinguished in John v. 29, from 
the avacracig xpicsws, the resurrection to condemnation. We 
consider, therefore, that it implies selection and advantage, but 
not Priority in rising. The character of every man’s resurrec- 
tion will, though certain before, not be manifested till the day 
when all will be raised and separated by the power of Christ, 
Matt. xxv. 32; and the wicked will go away into everlasting 
punishment, and the righteous into life everlasting. 


* Griesbach and the received text read rnv tLavdcracy réy vexpdv. But we 
lay no stress on the difference. 
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Thus every independent apenas in favour of a separate, 
previous resurrection of the righteous, appears to be invalid, and 
the general belief of the church in one simultaneous resurrec- 
tion of all the dead, remains unimpaired. The true interpreta- 
tion of Rev. xx. 4—6, also explodes the notion of our Lord’s 
reigning visibly on earth with his saints during the thousand 
years of Satan’s restraint. He will not come in person to rei 
on earth, and, while so reigning, to suffer the nations who are in 
the four quarters of the earth to rise in combined rebellion and 
threaten him in his Capital. Ruling on his heavenly throne, he 
will permit, for reasons unknown to us, the thousand years of 
holiness and truth to be succeeded by a season of apathy, carnal 
security, infidelity, and ungodliness; but this he will soon ter- 
minate by his unexpected personal appearing, to raise the dead 
and judge mankind. It follows, of course, that the ministry of 
the holy angels will not cease at the commencement of that 
period, as Mr. Pym supposes, that the glorified saints may take 
their place and rule over the earth.* Neither will the earth be 
then renewed by fire, that is, while still inhabited by mortal 
men, who being neither saints nor persecutors, will neither be 
glorified nor po at the Lord’s coming, but left on earth to be 
the stock of the millennial population, both Jewish and Gentile. 
All these notions, generated, like the spectra of a magic lan- 
tern, by a human artificial light behind the Apocalyptic symbols, 
vanish, as those spectra do, when God’s pure daylight, the true 
analogy of Scripture, beams upon the symbols. 
fens as much space for this subject as we have interest in 
it, we would have patiently and cheerfully illustrated the succes- 
sion to David’s throne; we would have shown from Scripture, 
that Christ is not still expecting, but actually inherits it, all we 
can now do is to refer to Acts, ii. 30, 31; v. 21; xiii. 23, 32— 
34; Luke, xxiv. 26; 1 Pet.i. 11,12; Rev. iii. 7. We would 
have exposed the sophistry we so often meet with respecting 
‘literal interpretation’ and ‘ spiritualizing ;’ we would have shown 
that those who profess to interpret ‘literally,’ are sometimes 
obliged, by the necessities of that very interpretation, to use 
figures where others adhere to the primary sense;t we would 
have evinced, what ought not indeed to be needful, that as all 
sound interpretation, and very remarkably so that of the Scrip- 
tures, resolves itself, in great measure, into a just discrimination 
* It should be known that the which seems to prove most positively that 
the saints will descend to reign on earth over men (Rev. v. 10) is incorrectly given 
in our version. The true reading is, ‘ they reign,’ or ‘ they will reign.’ 
E.g. Isa. \xiii. 1—6, where Edom and Bozrah must be so interpreted; and 
Isa. xi. 11—14, where most of the names of nations and countries, which we under- 
stand in their first, historical signification, must be explained by them symbolically. 
NO. XVII. o 
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of primary and derived significations and senses, the imputation 
of ¢ spiritualizing’ to any body of interpreters as a reproach, is an 
expedient unworthy of the instructed, no less than the christian, 
controvertist ; we would have pointed out the violation of truth, 
and the injury inflicted on the cause of Christian love and holiness 
by the insinuation that disaffection to the Jews is implied in the 
expositions of those who look on ancient Israel as the type and 
stock of the church.* Such remarks are not usually meant to be 
offensive, we know; they are thrown off in haste, as the mind 
works out its thoughts, and penned without reflection. Neither 
are the vices of controversy confined to the parties just referred 
to; but whoever may be chargeable with them, they add nothing 
to the evidence, and hinder instead of promoting conviction. 
There is also another subject on which we would have spoken ; 
the character and standing of those who will live on earth during 
the thousand years. Some writers, holding firmly by the doc- 
trine that our Lord, when he comes, will possess his whole 
church, and conceiving that it is inconsistent with the tone of 
Scripture to admit that one part of it will be glorified, while 
another, and the larger part, is not so, deny that those who shall 
then live on earth will be Christians in the proper sense at all. 
They contend that, being cleansed of their original corruption, 
they will be in the condition in which Adam was before he fell. 
And they speak of their state as an Adamic state, and their 
- Yighteousness as an Adamic righteousness. This is not indeed 
the common view of those who believe in our Lord’s visible 
reign, still it is a point which is controverted among them. 
Another question is, since all the saints were judged before the 
thousand years, and all the wicked will be judged after the little 
season of Satan’s loosing, what becomes of those who will live 
on earth during the millennial reign? It is conceded that, 
——s o Isa. lxv. 20, some will die; what, then, will become 
of them? Or, if only the wicked die, and they are included 
in the second judgment, what will become of the surviving 
righteous? Mr. Bickersteth believes in a perpetual continuance 
of the church on earth. Interpreting strictly the passages which 


* Thus, in one of the works before us, we read: ‘ Being unable to fit this (Isa. 1. 1. 
—where is your mother’s bill of divorcement? &c.) upon the church, the commenta- 
tors kindly [!] give it to the Jews, and so the whole prophetic scriptures are inter- 
preted upon a see-saw principle: the curses and denunciations being allotted to 
the Jews, the blessings and glorious promises to the Christian church.’ And ina 
subsequent page: ‘even before the throne of God they [the elders, in Rev. v. 10] 
utter the same expectation that draws down the wrath of modern theologians on 
the carnal Jews, and the millevarians.’ Another of them contains a chapter headed 
: of scripture misunderstood through disaffection to the second coming.’ 
The number of passages instanced is about forty, all of which, it is insinuated, are 
misunderstood through disaffection! 
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speak of God as ‘keeping covenant and mercy for a thousand 
generations,’ he observes, ‘ this period of a thousand generations, 
thus repeatedly mentioned, would reach far beyond the close of 
the millennium.’ And thus he proves ‘ the perpetual continuance 
of the Jewish nation on earth,’ and that ‘the living righteous 
after the millennium may yet continue a seed to serve God, and 
in successive generations be trained up for heavenly glory.’ We 
cannot go into detail upon this subject, and must refer to Mr. 
Brown, who has fully discussed it in pp. 316—323. But we 
must remark, that when doctrines like this are pro to us, 
and we object to them the difficulties they involve, it is no 
fair or sound reply to say, as is usually said, ‘ we have nothing to 
do with difficulties, difficulties belong to God.’ For the difficulty 
here does not respect the power of God. We know that he 
could do all this, and more; he could repeat the process in a 
million systems; he could, if he pleased, from this little planet, 
colonize the entire universe. The difficulty respects the agree- 
ment of such an economy with God’s clearly revealed plans and 
— We admit the duty of sifting to the utmost any evi- 
ence which is accessible to us, and of accepting the various 
results of it on all subjects according to their various degrees of 
probability. But who does not feel the difficulty to be insuper- 
able, when, on such evidence—evidence which, as in the instance 
just stated by Mr. Bickersteth, can be proved to have often had 
another meaning—such credenda are proposed ?—credenda which 
imply the perpetuity of institutions which we are told by three 
of the evangelists (Matt. xxii. 30; Mark, xii. 25; Luke xx. 35), 
will be abolished ‘in the resurrection? Will God then per- 
petuate, in the new heavens and earth, what is too low for the 
children of the resurrection? Will he himself delight for ever 
in the existence of what is to us a temporal and perishing state 
of things? We feel that we can admit these difficulties without 
— either the power or the word of God. 
he subject of this article possesses, we consider, a special 
interest at this time for the congregational churches. A society 
has been established within these two years expressly for the 
om of engaging them in the work of evangelizing the Jews. 
0 this society we wish the most enlarged success. We have 
belonged to it from the beginning of its labours, or nearly so, 
have advocated its claims in public and private, have given circu- 
lation to its intelligence, and in other ways, not needful to be 
mentioned here, have aided its object. We would gladly enlist 
every congregationalist in the kingdom in its ranks, believing 
that the work in which it is engaged is the work of God. But 
02 
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we have from the beginning felt a necessity laid upon us to pre- 
vent, as far as might be in our power, the spiritual interest which 
we desire to see awakened on behalf of God’s ancient people, 
from bringing with it to us the mischief, which, not indeed 
necessarily, but certainly and unsuspectedly, it has occasioned 
to others. In the evangelical section of the Establishment in 
England, and in the ‘ Free Church’ in Scotland, both of which 
bodies have interested themselves atly for the Jews, the 
ancient Jewish traditions respecting the sense of the prophecies, 
(excepting only their non-fulfilment in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth,) have been very largely accepted. The Jewish mis- 
sionaries who advocate the cause of these societies usually hold, 
and frequently urge those traditions. They are even urged on 
our helief, on the ground that they are the ancient traditions of 
the nation, who, we are often told, ‘ ought certainly to under- 
stand their own prophecies best.’ At this moment, in conse- 

uence, the warmest and most influential friends and advocates of 

ewish evangelization hold the views we have in this article at- 
tempted to prove unscriptural. We have, therefore, written, in 
part, on this subject that we might put our brethren in a position 
to meet an unsuspected danger; and we have written earnestly, 
though with unfeigned respect for the persons whose opinions 
we have discussed, because we consider these Jewish traditions 
to be contrary to the analogy of Scripture and the spirit of 
the gospel dispensation. 

But we should be greatly misconceived, were it supposed 
that we would have our brethren put away from them the 
study of the prophetic Scriptures. We do not see how a con- 
sistent, intelligent Christian can do so. ‘ All Scripture is pro- 
fitable ;? and it would be easy to point out the benefits, both 
intellectual and spiritual, which attend the judicious study of 
ered compared with history, and applied by religion. 

hough free to confess that, in the study we have “tag to the 
subject, we have of late passed many a day and week in succes- 
sion, in perusing books filled with most astounding paradoxes 
and errors, yet feeling it to be our duty, and determined to let 
slip no clue which might by possibility lead to what might be a 
ee of God’s inspired will, we can also aver, that these studies 

ave not been without fruit. There is no more, we believe, of a 
visible millennial reign of Christ and his saints in the Scri 
tures, than there was of buried money in the field which +a 
fable tells us the dying father told his sons to dig over; but 
as surely as their digging prepared the soil for a sowing and a 
harvest of grain, so surely will the prayerful, well-instructed 
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study of the Lea as of all Scripture, result in the personal 
acquisition of God’s precious truth. 
es; even the investigations of dates and symbols. For 
Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks involves a date, as does 
Jeremiah’s of the seventy years’ captivity (chap. xxix. 10); and 
Isaiah’s prediction respecting Immanuel was combined with 
symbols. Only we must remind our readers that the rule of 
proportion —_— to prophecy as well as to every other study, 
and that the clear and practical must not be subordinated to the 
obscure and speculative. And let the errors of both past and 
ae students of prophecy serve as beacons; and deter from 
asty or too high confidence in _—— speculations. Let 


Thomas Beverley be a warning. ‘ He was,’ says Mr. Orme, in his 
Life of Baxter— 


‘ Pastor of a dissenting congregation, which assembled in Cutler’s 
Hall, and began his career as a writer on the prophecies, about the 
period of the Revolution, of which he was a most devoted friend and 
admirer. In a work published in 1688, dedicated to the Prince of 
Orange, he endeavoured to show that the papacy could not last above 
nine years, and that the millennium would commence in 1697. From 
this time to that portentous year, he continued to send forth his pub- 
lications on the subject in great numbers, challenging everybody to 
answer them. He lived to see all his prophetical calculations fail: so 
that in the year in which they should have commenced their fulfil- 
ment, he resigned his pastoral charge, retired into the country, and 
shortly after sank into obscurity. Such was the fate of a man, whose 
talents, ardour, and devotedness, had they been better directed, might 
have rendered him eminently useful; but whose misdirected zeal and 
erroneous calculations issued only in disappointment to himself, sorrow 
to his friends, and triumph to the enemies of religion.’—Orme’s Life of 
Baxter, pp. 696, 697. 


A greater than Beverley is a beacon:—John Albert Bengel, 
the father of New Testament criticism. This truly great man, 
we learn from Burk’s biography of him, thus wrote :— 


‘ The great tribulation which the primitive church looked for from 
the future anti-Christ, is not arrived, but is very near; for the predic- 
tions of the Apocalypse, from the tenth to the fourteenth chapter, 
have been fulfilling for many centuries: and the principal point stands 
clearer and clearer in view, that within another hundred years the 
great expected change of things may take place. Even though within 
the next five years the Beast’s chronological number should still remain 
unexpired, such a failure in an apocalyptic speculation is no more 
than the crack of a pane in the window of a large edifice. Still let the 
remainder stand, especially the great termination which I anticipate for 
1836. Let the periods intervening issue as they may—they are only 
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the woof of my system, not the warp: the latter is good, though the 
former, I am well aware, has its defects. On every point I do not in- 
sist with equal assurance, but I lay the total, such as it is, before the 
public; and Jet posterity consider it for themselves—correcting some 

and confirming others, as experience and fulfilment shall direct. 
I have long made up my mind as to my explanations of the Apocalypse 
—that they will seem to have come to nothing, soon after I am dead, 
and that my very name, as one of its expositors, will fall into disrepute 
—nevertheless, a time will arrive when the truth of my allegations 
will be recognised with the seal of public approval. 

‘Should the year 1836 pass away without any such remarkable 
change in public affairs as I have anticipated, some fundamental mis- 
take in the arrangement of my system must be sought after.’—Burk’s 
Life of Bengel, by Walker, p. 316. 


The year 1836 did so pass away. But this confident antici- 
pation was not merely a miscalculation, it was the occasion in part 
of the most extensive calamities. Seduced by the writings of 
Professor Jung, of Baden, who built his theories on Bengel’s 
calculations, and to Bengel’s notion that 1836 was the time, added 
his own, that Mount Caucasus would be the place of our Lord’s 
second advent, multitudes of deluded Germans, principally from 
Wirtemberg (Bengel’s country), amounting, it is supposed, to 
more than twenty thousand, went thither in various companies, and 
, miserably. Many of them before their end made fearful 

ipwreck of religion. Some details relating to these expeditions 
are given in Dr. Pinkerton’s Russia, pp. 143—152, who thus 
concludes: ‘These details are given, not with a view to expose 
‘or throw ridicule on any class of men on account of their reli- 
‘gious opinions, but merely to caution professed Christians in our 
‘day against following the dictates of a heated imagination, 
‘ cting times and seasons, and the mode of accomplishing 
‘unfulfilled prophecy, which it hath not pleased God to reveal: 
‘for if the imagination become heated on these points, it is impossi- 
‘ble to predict to what extravagances even good men will go, both 
‘in opinion and practice, before they learn, by bitter experience, 
‘a more sober way of treating these mysterious and important 
‘subjects. To reap spiritual advancement from the announce- 
‘ment of God’s future judgments or mercies, as contained in 
‘unfulfilled prophecy, we need not fictions and dreams of fana- 
‘ticism; and he who gives the rein to fancy in such matters, 
‘delivers his soul into the hands of an unfruitful guide, which, 
‘leading him into the mazes of enthusiastic error, may, if grace 
‘prevent not, conduct him to everlasting disappointment and 
‘remorse. This has been the voice of experience in all ages of 
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‘the Christian church; and such things are permitted to take 
place for our instruction. 

A period yet more recent has been named and named in vain. 
The Rev. Mr. Pym, the author of one of the lectures in ‘ Good 
things to come,’ and of the preface to the volume, in a pamphlet, 
‘intituled the Voice of Warning,’ the fourth edition of which, 
dated 1841, is now before us, thus writes (the italics are his 
own) :— 

‘From the data furnished entirely by this prophecy, we have ascer- 
tained that the year of our Lord 1847, is the time appointed by 
Jehovah for the restoration and establishment of the seed of Abraham 
in the land which he sware unto their fathers. From various passages of 
Holy Writ, the next advent of the Lord must precede that restoration: 
from which it follows, that the second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ 
must have taken place before the year 1847. 

‘This is a calculation which a child may comprehend. It rests on 
no uncertainty of human speculations.’ —Pym’s Voice of Warning, 
pp. 52—53. 

Mr. Pym’s confidence proceeded in part from the same period 
coming as the result of a double series of calculations, of which he 
gives parallel tables. Yet he quotes from a volume, also before 
us, intitled ‘The Time of the End,’ by the Rev. W. A. Holmes, 
mm" of Cashel, the object of which, as stated in the pre- 

ce, 

‘Is to demonstrate that the term of the end, the great crisis of the 
prophetic times, when the kingdom of the world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ, shall be in the year 1836, and 
this demonstration will be found to depend upon five different compu- 
tations, each of them conducting to one and the same result.’—Pre- 
face, p. 5. 


Of the works enumerated at the head of this article, those of 
Elliott, Herschel, Bonar, Ogilvy, Kelly, Cox, and the ‘ Lectures 
on Good Things to Come,’ embody more or less of the views we 
have been controverting. Of Mr. Elliott’s well-known work we 
need not speak in detail. It is elaborate, learned, sometimes 
happy in illustration. The rest may be inferred. Mr. Herschel 
has some noble sentiments and views. We differ from him 
greatly, but we admire and love him. Mr. Ogilvy is a man of 
considerable reading and strong mind, superior in prudence to 
many who — his opinions. Mr. Kelly delights in para- 
doxes, which he systematizes without scruple. He is imagina- 


tive, but rash: hazardous almost beyond example. Mr. Cox is 
a gentle Christian minister. We are glad that we meet him in 
a piece in which his extreme views are not prominent. 
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Mr. Hoare’s work on the Revelation is a beautifully printed 
volume, manifesting much reading and equal indecision. It is 
printed in a dilettanti style. The prophetic harmonies are 


use 

We have placed the works of Dr. Urwick and Mr. Brown 
upon our list to recommend them. Our readers will find in both 
chdien much valuable instruction: Mr. Brown’s especially, not: 
having been, like Dr. Urwick’s, prepared for oral delivery, is 
minutely argumentative. We would have quoted largely from 
both of them, had the method into which we fell permitted it. 


Art. VII. (1.) A History of the Royal Society, with Memoirs of the 
Presidents. By Cartes Ricnarp WELD, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law; Assistant-Secretary and Librarian to the Royal Society. 
In 2 vols. London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 1848. 
(2.) Occasional Reflections. By the Hon. Rosert Boyie. J. H. 
Parker, Oxford and London, 1848. 

(3.) Boyle Lectures for 1846. By Freperick Denison Maorice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn; and Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London. London: John W. Parker, West 
Strand. Second edition, 1848. 

(4.) A Sermon, Preached January 7, 1691-2, at the Funeral of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. By Giusert Burnett, D.D. Edited 
by Joun Jess, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, 
and Aghadoe. London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row, 
1833. 


It is reported of Thomas Carlyle that he once half-jestingly de-. 
clared his intention of writing a life of Charles II., as one who 
was no sham or half man, but the perfect specimen of a bad king. 
Charles, however, if he did no other good thing, founded the 
Royal Society, and by so doing saved his portrait from being 
cut out in untinted black, by the stern humorist’s scissors. 

The thoughtless monarch, no doubt, did as little for science 
as he well could. The only incident in his life which can be 
referred to as indicating a personal interest in it, is his sendi 
the Society a recipe for the cure of hydrophobia, but the act 
was probably sana as much by his love of dogs as his love | 
of science. eer carelessness on his part appears to have been 
the cause of the Society’s not obtaining confiscated lands in 
Treland, which he was willing it should possess, and which would 
have ultimately yielded an ample revenue. The members be- 
sought him for apartments a they might meet and keep 
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their library, curiosities, and apparatus. Charles at last gave 
them a dilapidated college and grounds at Chelsea; but charac- 
teristically enough, it turned out that the property was only in 
part his to give; and the Society finding it had inherited little 
else than a multitude of law suits, was glad to restore the coll 

to Government, and accept a small sum in exchange. Yet 
Charles did more for science, at a time too when royal patronage 
was a precious thing, than many wiser and better monarchs have 
done, and it would be difficult to discover any sinister or inter- 
ested motive which the King had in assisting the philosophers. 
He probably did not pretend (except in the Society’s charters, 
which in al hikelihood he never read) to revere science as Truth, 
or covet it as Power, but he could wonder at it as Marvellous. 
It dealt in novelties, and he was too intelligent and inquisitive, 
not to be struck by them. It helped him through a morning, to 
attend on occasion, ‘An anatomical administration,’ at Gre- 
sham College, and see an executed criminal dissected. From 
time to time also, the members of the Royal Society showed 
him their more curious experiments, and Charles first smiled 
approbation, and then generally found something to laugh at, 
either in the experiment or the experimenter. It occasioned him 
no little diversion, as we learn from Pepys;.to witpess the philo- 
sophers ‘ weighing of ayre.’ He had typ strarig dnd: practised a 
sense of the ludicrous not to be keenly-alive to the little pedantries 
and formalities of some of the fellows; ana wo little reverence in 
his nature to deny himself alaugh at their weaknesses and foliies. 
He was sometimes, no doubt, entitled to his smile at the experi- 
menter; and always, if he saw fit, at the experiment. For 
everything on this earth has its ludicrous, as well as its serious 
aspect, and the grave man need not grudge the merry man his 
smile at what he thinks strange. 

An experiment, too, was a thing on the result of which a bet 
could be laid as well, as on the issue of a game at cards or a cock 
fight. 'The Royal Society was, on one occasion, instructed that 
‘his Majesty had en 50/. to 51. for the compression of air 
by water.’ (Weld, vol. i. p. 231.) A trial, accordingly, was made 
by one of its most distinguished members, and the King, as may 
be surmised, won his wager. (p. 232.) 

It is impossible to read the histories and eulogies of the Royal 
Society, without detecting in them, in spite of all their laudations 
of its kingly founder, a subdued, but irrepressible conviction, 
that by no address of the annalist can Charles II. be made to 
figure as an august patron and promoter of science. It is not 
that he will not brook comparison with such Princes as Leo X., 
or the Florentine Dukes. Charles could not be expected to 
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equal them, but he took such pains to show that he had the 
progress of science as little at heart as the maintenance of per- 
sonal virtue, or public morality, that he has baffled the most 
adroit royalist tosay much in his praise. He was often expected 
at the public meetings of the “my « but he never accomplished 
an official visit. He dreaded, no doubt, the formality and tedi- 
ousness of the séance, and his presence might have recalled the 
caustic proverb, ‘Is Saul, too, among the prophets ?” 
Nevertheless, it might have fallen to the Royal Society’s lot 
to have had a worse founder. Its seeds were sown and had even 
rminated in the days of James I., but the philosophers were 
fortunate in escaping the patronage of the most learned of the 
Stuarts. James would have plagued them as much as Frederick 
the Great did the savans he favoured. His sacred Majesty 
would have dictated to the wisest of them what they should dis- 
cover, and how they should discover it. A wayward genius like 
Hooke would have paid many a visit to the Tower, or one to 
Tower Hill; and any refractory — who persisted in 
interpreting a phenomenon otherwise than the royal pedant 
thought he should interpret it, would have been summarily re- 
minded of the ‘King’s divine right to rule,’ and treated as a 
disloyal subject. 
rles: :can, {well believe, looked on with unassumed 
intefest’ at Haryey’s: dissection of the deer’s heart, and demonstra- 


of bis-great ‘discovery. ‘of the circulation of the blood. What- 
-° ever that monarch’s faults may have been, he had too religious a 


spirit not to have honoured science, and too kingly a manner to 
have insulted its students. But his patronage would have com- 
promised the liberties and lives of the philosophers during the 
civil war, and we should grudge now if the perversest cavalier 
among them had paid with his life for his scientific royalism. 
The uncrowned king that followed the first Charles, had his 
hands too full of work, and his head and heart too much occu- 
pied with very different things, to have much patience with 
weighers of air, or makers of ‘solid glass bubbles.’ (Rupert’s 
drops, Weld, i. 103, 113.) But a hint that they could have 
helped him to a recipe for ‘keeping his powder dry,’ or improved 
the build of his ships, or the practice of navigation, would at once 
have secured the favour of the sagacious Protector. When the 
restoration came, however, such services to Cromwell would 
have procured for the philosophers a swift and bloody reward. 
Things fell out, as it was, for the best. The infant society 
escaped the dangerous favours of King and Protector, till the 
notice of royalty could only serve it: and then it received just as 
much of courtly favour as preserved it from becoming the prey 
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of knavish hatchers of sham plots, and other disturbers of its 
peace; and so little of substantial assistance that its self-reliance 
and independence were not forfeited in the smallest. Charles 
the Second did the Royal Society the immense service of leaving 
it to itself, and an institution numbering among its members 
such men as Newton, Boyle,and Hooke, (to mention no others, ) 
needed only security from interruption, and could dispense with 
other favours. And it had to dispense with them. e title of 
the Society is apt to convey the impression that it had the govern- 
ment to lean upon, and was dowered from its treasury. But this 
was not the case. The Society was not fondled into greatness by 
royal nursing. Charles’s only bond fide gift to it, was what Bishop 
Horsley, in an angry mood, denounced as ‘ that toy,’ the famous 
bauble mace,( Weld, ii. 168,) which the original warrant for its mak- 
ing, calls ‘one guile mace of one hundred and fifty oz.’ (Weld, i. 163.) 
n return for this benefaction the Society presented their 
tron with a succession of remarkable discoveries and inventions, 
which told directly on the commercial prosperity of his 
kingdom. The art, above all others the most important to this 
country, navigation, owes its present perfection in great part to 
the experiments on the weight of the air, and on the rise and fall 
of the barometer, to the improvements in time-keepers, and the 
astronomical discoveries and observations which Boyle, Hooke, 
Newton, and other members of the Royal Society made during 
Charles the Second’s reign. The one hundred and fifty ounces 
of silver gilt were returned to the treasury in his lifetime. 

In exchange for the regal title which they received, the Society 
made the monarch’s reign memorable by the great discoveries 
which signalized that era, and under his nominal leadership won 
for him the only honourable conquests which can be connected 
with his name. Estimated in coin, or in honour, given and re- 
ceived, the king stands more indebted to the Society than the 
Society to him. 

We will not, however, strive to lessen Charles’s merit. The 


gift of the mace, ‘bauble’ though it was, may be accounted a~ 


sincere expression of goodwill. It probably appeared to the 
donor, an act of self-denial to let so much bullion of the realm 
go past the profligates of both sexes, who emptied his pockets 
so much faster than he could fill them; and the deed may pass 
for a liberal one. We willingly make the most of it. Charles 
the Second’s reign is, from first to last, such a soiled and blotted 

, that we are thankful for one small spot, which, like the 
ad ancients, we can mark with white. Carotus Secunpus 
Rex, we think of with contempt, and loathing or indignation ; but 
Charles Stuart, F.R.S., meant on the whole well, and did some 
little good in his day. 
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Charles’s connexion with the Royal Society, however, is a 
small matter in its history. He was its latest name-giver, not its 
founder. If any single person can claim that honour, it is Lord 
Bacon, who, by the specific suggestions in his ‘New Atlantis,’ 
but also, and we believe still more by the whole tenour of his 
* Novum a and other works on science, showed his 
countrymen how much can be done for its furtherance, by the 
co-operation of many labourers. But even Bacon must share 
the honour with others; learned societies are not kingdoms 
which the monarchs of intellect found; but republics, which 
grow out of the common sympathies of many minds. Frater- 
nity is the rule, though not equality, and there is no prating 
about liberty, for it is enjoyed by all. 

A Bacon ora Descartes does not act on his fellows like a 
great magnet, attracting to itself all the congenial metal within 
its range. A brotherhood grows as a crystal does. Particle 
seeks out like particle, and the atoms aggregate into a sym- 
metrical whole. The crystal, when completed, has not the same 
properties in every part, but it is not the presence of a peculiarly 
endowed molecule at the centre, or the summit, that occasions 
the difference. 

It seems a vain thing, accordingly, to insist on singling out 
individuals, however gifted, as the founders of learned ‘ bodies.’ 
The very title we apply to them might show us the folly of it. 
‘The body is not one member, but many.’ It was not the 
brain that produced it, nor the heart, although it may be true 
that these were first and fullest developed, and were essential to 
the knitting together of the weaker and less vital members. 

The association of gifted men, which afterwards became the 
Royal Society, rose into being simultaneously with many similar 
institutions, in other parts of Europe. These were not copies of 
each other, but originated in the kindred sympathies of their 
several founders. Why such societies should have sprung up in 
the seventeenth century, and not earlier, or later, is a question 
not to be answered by reference to any single cause. It will 
not solve the problem, to say that Bacon was born at a certain 
epoch, or Galileo, or Newton. The birth of those and other 
great men, is as much part of the phenomenon to be explained, as 
the explanation of it. Neither will the invention of printing, 
nor the outburst of the Reformation, supply more than a part 
of the rationale. What we have to account for is this:—Man- 
kind stood for ages, with closed eyelids, before the magnificence 
of un-ideal nature, or opened them only to gaze at her with the 
eyes of poets, painters, and mystics. They saw wondrous visions, 
and clothed nature with splendid vestments, which they wove 
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for her. All at once they bethought themselves, that the robes 
which God had flung over the nakedness of the material world, 
might be worth looking at, and might prove a more glorious 
8 than the ideal garments which man’s imagination had 
fashioned for the universe. 

The sleep of centuries was broken in a day. The first 
glances at the outer world were so delightful, that the eye was 
not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. Men longed 
to extend their grasp beyond the reach of the unassisted senses. 
Within a few years of each other, the telescope, the microscope, 
the thermometer, the barometer, the air-pump, the diving-bell, 
and other instruments of research, were invented and brought to 
no inconsiderable perfection. The air, the earth, the sea, the 
sky, were gauged and measured, weighed, tested, and analysed. 
The world had been satisfied for hundreds of years with the one 
half of the Hebrew monarch’s proverb, ‘It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.’ The verse was now read to the end, ‘ but 
the honour of kings is to search out a matter.’ 

The searching out of the willingly divulged secrets of nature, 
was not delayed till the seventeenth century, because none but 
Bacons, Newtons, Galileos, Descartes, and Pascals were com- 
petent to the task. We need not ask whether men of as ample, 
or exactly the same gifts, had preceded those great ones. It 
is certain that men with endowments, liberal enough to have 
discovered much, if not all, that has been left for us and our 
immediate forefathers to find out, adorned even the darkest 
epoch of the earlier ages. Among the astrologers and alche- 
mists, were men of such rare genius, that, if by some choice 
anesthetic they could have been flung into a trance, and kept 

leasantly dreaming of ‘the joy of Jupiter,’ and the elixir of 
Fife, till the present time, they would awake to dispute the palm 
with our Herschels and Faradays. We will attempt no other 
explanation of the sudden, universal, and catholic recognition 
of the interest and importance of physical science, which charac- 
terised the seventeenth century, than this,—that mankind, as a 
whole, is possessed of a progressive intellectual life, which, like 
organic life, is marked at intervals by sudden crises of perma- 
nent expansion. The seed shoots forth the germ. The petals 
blow into the flower; the chrysalis bursts into the butterfly. 
The boy starts into the youth; his thoughts are elevated, his 
desires changed; and so the whole race, in a brief interval of 
time, is lifted to a higher intellectual level, and its speculations 
directed into new channels. 

The aloe buds, thorns, and leaves only for ninety-nine years, 
and we have to wait till the hundredth comes, before the flower 
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blooms. The flower is not an accident of the hundredth year, 
but its complement and crown. Had the thorns not protected 
the leaves, and the leaves elaborated the juices during the ninety- 
nine barren years, the century would not have been crowned by 
the flower. Yet why the aloe blooms in its hundredth, rather 
than in its fiftieth or its tenth year, is not explained by this ac- 
knowledgment. 

The contest between Charles the First and the English people, 
was contemporaneous with an aloe flowering of the genius of 
the nations of Europe. It was no accident, or mere result of 
a certain century having arrived. The printing press, and the 
Reformation, the births of great men, and much else, were its 
thorns and leaves, and wide-spread supporting roots; but we 
cannot say, therefore, the revolution in men’s scientific tastes 
occurred after 1600, rather than after 1500 or 1700, any more 
than we can demonstrate that 1848 was the necessary and infal- 
lible year for the overturning of the thrones of Europe. 

The Royal Society was one of the choicest buds of this 
blossoming of the European intellect. . Its beginnings were some 
two hundred years ago, about 1645, when ‘divers ingenious 
persons’ met weekly in London, to make experiments and dis- 
cuss the truths they taught. ‘We barred,’ says Dr. Wallis, 
one of their members, all discourses of divinity, of state affairs, 
and of news, other than what concerned our business of phi- 
losophy.” 

About the year 1648-9, some of their company removed to 
Oxford, upon which, the society, like a polypus, divided itself 
into two. The one half, provided with a new tail, remained in 
London, the other, furnished with a new head, throve at Oxford. 
It was afterwards matter of dispute which was the better half, 
but we need not discuss the question. ‘The halves came toge- 
ther in London, and after Charles the Second’s return, ‘ were 
‘about the beginning of the year 1662, by his majesty’s grace 
‘and favour, incorporated by the name of the Royal Society.’ 
It had no fixed title before its incorporation. Boyle spoke 
of it as the ‘Invisible College.’ Evelyn wrote of it asa ‘ Phi- 
losophic Mathematic College.’ Cowley called it the ‘ Philoso- 
— Colledge.’ Only sickly infants are christened in haste. 
t was an earnest of the Royal Society’s longevity that it had 
long been weaned, and was out of leading-strings, before it was 
named. 

‘Four histories of the Society have been published. We have 

laced at the head of our article the title of the last and best. 
t is a pleasant volume, which all classes of our readers 
may peruse with interest. Mr. Weld’s position as Assistant- 
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Secretary of the Royal Society, has given him unrestrained 
access to its archives, so that he has always been able to refer at 
first hand to original and: authentic documents. His duties 
bring him in contact with our most distinguished men of 
science, whom he has had the constant opportunity of consulting 
on the many difficult scientific questions he has had to discuss. 
Himself an accomplished barrister, he weighs conflicting evi- 
dence with the nice discrimination of an enlightened lawyer, 
and impartial judge; and making no pretensions to the title 
of philosopher, he estimates the merits of scientific men, with- 
out any of the bias which attaches to their estimate of each 
other. His point of view is that of a literary man interested 
in the progress of science, but having no personal stake in the 
solution of its problems, or the award of its honours. Four years 
have been spent by Mr. Weld in preparing his work, which has 
cost him much tedious ransacking of the treasures of the British 
Museum, Bodleian Library, State Paper and Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office, as well as the Collections of the Royal Society. 
His time and labour have not been thrown away. New light 
is cast, by his researches, on many epochs in the Society’s his- 
tory, which we had thought destined to remain for ever in 
impenetrable obscurity. Short Lives of all the Presidents are 
given, written on the whole pleasantly, and relieved from stiffness 
by characteristic anecdotes. Famous Fellows, though not Presi- 
dents, come in for a share of Mr. Weld’s biographical notices ; 
and as the History approaches our own times, the interest of the 
work in this respect greatly increases. The author’s zeal, indus- 
try, and discrimination, have enabled him to enrich his work with 
curious unpublished particulars concerning Sir Joseph Banks, 
Franklin, Priestley, Rumford, Watt, Cavendish, Young, Wollas- 
ton, Davy, Herschel, Faraday, which will prove of no little 
value to the biographers of these great men. 

Few sources of information have been neglected by Mr. Weld. 
This journal has not been overlooked, and here we have to find our 
only fault with our author. In the sketch which he has given of 
Dr. Wollaston, he has availed himself freely ofa notice of that phi- 
losopher which appeared in this Review (No. VII. p. 81), and has 
referred to certain of its judgments with approval. Mr. Weld, how- 
ever, has failed, and that designedly, to mention from what work he 
quoted. At first we thought that the statement on the title-page 
of the ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ that it is ‘compiled from 
authentic documents,’ might be intended to exclude, as unautho- 
ritative, the anonymous articles of a periodical journal. But 
Mr. Weld is above this affectation. He invariably acknowledges 
his obligations to some other sources of this description, when 
information is borrowed from their pages. The same justice 
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should have been shown to us. If our opinions were worth 
uotation and adoption, their source was worth acknowledging. 
hen the official representative of our greatest scientific society 
is deliberately guilty of plagiarism from our pages, we cannot 
wonder that minor appropriators steal from us without blushing. 

We cannot leave Mr. Weld’s volumes without reminding 
our readers, that the ‘History of the Royal Society’ is a 
part of the History of the Empire. For nearly two hundred 

ears it has gathered together one great division of the highest 
intellects of the nation, and given unity and a practical aim to 
their labours. All its doings have not been wise, or its works 
fruitful. But its errors have been singularly few, and its most 
abstract, and apparently visionary occupations have, in the great 
majority of cases, been found, in the end, ministering to the 
welfare of all men. It has expanded os intellect of the whole 
people ; been the true, though sometimes unconscious and gene- 
rally distrusted ally of Religion; and the faithful, though too 
often unthanked servant of government, which it has aided and 

uided in increasing the commercial and political greatness of 
the country. 

The Society will never be thanked as it deserves for its direct 
services to the empire, much less for its indirect ones. It is not 
that men are unthankful, but that they are slow to perceive that 
there is occasion for thanks, and they are blind to their true bene- 
factors. Rarely does a scientific inquiry like ‘ Davy’s Researches 
on Flame,’ “8 blossom, and bear fruit, like Aaron’s rod, in a 
single night, and show forth, on the morrow, a Safety Lamp, the 
value of which men hasten to acknowledge by cheques on their 
bankers, and a service of plate to Sir Humphry. In general, 
one man sows and another reaps: the acorn is planted in this 
age, and the oak felled in the next. The seed-time is forgotten 
before the harvest comes. Too often, also, while the sower was 
a very wise man, the reaper is only a very needy or greedy one. 
He puts a money value on the grain, which the public pays, and 
cries quits. It would be difficult to extort from many a London 
or Liverpool shipowner an acknowledgment that the Royal 
Society did him a service by persuading Government to spend a 
round sum of money in sending out vessels to observe the transit 
of Venus over the sun’s disc. It would be still more difficult to 
persuade him that he owed thanks to the astronomers of Charles 
the Second’s reign, for watching, night after night, the immer- 
sions and emersions of Jupiter's moons ; that Dr. Robert Hooke 
was his benefactor, by experimenting upon the properties of 
spiral springs, and Dr. Som Knight by making artificial 
magnets. e shipowner furnishes his captains with Nautical 
Almanacs, chronometers, and compasses, and thanks no one. 
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The bookseller and instrument-maker have got their own price 
for their goods. Business-men do not thank one another when 
value is given for value. All London has been out gaping at 
the new electric light. It has gone home with dazzled eyes, not 
to meditate statues to Volta, or Davy, or Faraday, but to reflect 
that the light is patent, and must be paid for, and to consider the 
propriety of disposing of its shares in the gas companies, and 
retiring from the oil and tallow trade. 

We do not make these remarks complainingly. Scientific men 
have, at present, a fair share of the sympathy and gratitude of 
their unscientific brethren, and are every day receiving fuller 
and more kindly acknowledgment of the value of their services. 

Whilst we are writing, Mr. Macaulay’s eloquent recognition of 
the debt of gratitude which the nation owes the Royal Society 
has appeared, to wipe away its reproach among the ignorant. He 
must be an exacting man of science who is not satisfied with 
the graceful tribute to the worth of his labours which a great 
literary man has so willingly paid. 

We have spoken of the past glories of the Royal Society, but 
though its history has been four, we may say, five times written, 
it has not become an historical thing. It never ranked a greater 
number of men of genius among its fellows than it does at pre- 
sent, and we trust that the time is far distant when the Society 
shall end with the name with which it began, and become, in 
sad earnest, the Invisible College. : 

Three of the earliest members of the Royal Society distin- 
guished themselves from the other fellows by the innumerable 
additions which they made to natural knowledge, or, as we 
should now call it, physical science. These were Isaac Newton, 
Robert Hooke, and Robert Boyle. The last is to be the special 
object of our further remarks. In genius he was the least of the 
three, but to be least in that triad was to be great among ordinary 
men. He comes before his greater brethren in point of time. 
He was older than Newton by fifteen years, and older than 
Hooke by nine. Newton wrote to Boyle as to a grave and 
reverend senior, and Hooke, who in early life was his experi- 
mental assistant, displayed to his old master a love and esteem 
such as he exhibited to no other philosopher. It was long ago 
observed that Boyle was born in the year in which Bacon died, 
and it soon appeared that a corner, at least, of the deceased 
prophet’s mantle had fallen upon him. He was the earliest pupil 
who applied, in practice, the lessons of the Novum Organum; 
the oldest, though not the greatest of the Marshals, who won 
for himself a kingdom, by following the rules of conquest laid 
down by the Imperial Verulam. As the patriarch, therefore, of 
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English experimental science, he takes precedence even of 
Newton. 

It is in this capacity that we propose chiefly to treat of Boyle. 
He was too memorable a man, however, in other respects, not to 
require his whole character to be sketched, though it can be 
only in outline. Many excellent biographies of him have 
appeared, but no recent English writer has given an analysis of 
his scientific researches, so that a good purpose may be served 
by giving an abstract of certain of the more important of them, 
with an estimate of their value, as examined by the light of a 
science, much of which is two centuries older than that of Boyle’s 
time. He is eminent as a discoverer in chemistry, heat, pneu- 
matics, hydrostatics, and various other branches of physics 

roper. He was one of the great improvers of two of the most 
important instruments used in scientific researches—the air- 
pump and the thermometer. He was a zealous naturalist; an 
active medical practitioner, and so good a theologian and excel- 
lent a Christian, that Lord Clarendon would gladly have assured 
him of a mitre, could he have persuaded him to enter the church. 
In all those respects we shall have something to say of him, but 
it is of Boyle the pe we have chiefly to speak. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle was the seventh and youngest 
son of Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, known in his day as 
the Great Earl, so remarkable had been his rise from a lowly 
station to the possession of great wealth and dignities. He landed 
in Dublin to seek his fortunes in 1588, the penniless and untitled 
—— son of a younger brother; and in 1632 he was entitled to 
my imself ‘ Sir Richard Boyle, Knt., Lord Boyle, Baron of Youg- 
‘hall, Lord Dungarvan, Earl of Cork, Lord High Treasurer of 
‘Ireland,’ &c. &c. He had ample wealth also to support his 
titles. Through — good management, and friends at 
court, he procured grants and favourable bargains of confiscated 
Irish estates, and his wealth enabled him to purchase property 
in England, so that he ultimately became one of the largest 
landed proprietors in the empire. His greatness is now almost 
entirely forgotten, or remembered only in connexion with the 
more enduring fame of his sons, Roger, (Lord Broghill, afier- 
wards Earl of Orrery,) and the subject of our sketch. The 
Earl’s name deserves to be connected with those of his children. 
He was an upright, estimable man, and a kind considerate father. 
Boyle was indebted to him for a most liberal education, and for 
the fortune which enabled him to devote himself to science. 

The particulars of Boyle’s early years have been chronicled in 
a curious autobiography, in which he speaks of himself in the 
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third person, under the assumed name of Philaretus. As it 
acquaints us with the chief particulars of his life nearly up to the 
riod when he commenced his scientific researches, we shall go 
riefly through its personal revelations, before saying anything 
concerning his labours as a discoverer in physics. 

Boyle was born at his father’s country seat of Lismore, in 
Munster, on the 25th day of January, 1626, O.S.* The Earl 
of Cork, as his son tells us, ‘had a perfect aversion for their 
‘fondness who used to breed up their children so nice and 
* tenderly, that a hot sun, or a good shower of rain, as much 
‘endangers them as if they were made of butter or of sugar.’ 
As soon, therefore, as the baby, Philaretus, ‘ was able, without 
danger, to support the incommodities of a remove,’ he was 
sent to a country nurse, and inured to plain fare and homel 
ways: Boyle thought he profited much by this regimen, though 
to appearance, in after life, he did little credit to his country 
nursing, for he was a sickly valetudinarian all his days. Yet as 
he nearly made out the allotted three score years and ten, in, spite 
of several’ sharp illnesses, and much swallowing of his own 
physic, it is likely that he owed something to his rustic cradle. 

Before he could appreciate the greatnessof the calamity, which, 
however, he reckoned amongst the chief misfortunes of his life, 
he lost his mother, a woman of a free and noble spirit, and rich 
in the possession of many virtues. Some of the more glaring 
defects which marred his intellect in manhood, may be traced in- 
directly to this misfortune. The widowed Earl transferred the 
love he had felt for the mother to the motherless boy, whose 
sweet disposition was not altogether proof against the injurious 
effects of his father’s double love. Philaretus dwells with a natural 
complacency on the fondness felt for him by the ‘good old Earl ;’ 
and moralizes in his own fashion on the causes of it. He refers 
it partly to his being, like Benjamin and Joseph, the son of the 
Earl’s old age; partly to a likeness observed in him ‘ both to his 
father’s body and his mind,’ but chiefly, as he cynically enough 
conjectures, ‘ to his never having lived with his father to an age 
* that might much tempt him to run in debt, and take such other 
* courses to provoke his dislike, as in his elder children he severely 
‘ disrelished.’ The evil result of this indulgence may be sur- 
mised. Boyle got a great deal too much of his own way. He was 
what is emphatically called, ‘a spoiled child.’ His studies and 
his masters were often changed. He went through no systematic 


* The ‘ Biographia Britannica’ says February, and gives authorities for its state- 
ment. Boyle’s father says of Cork’s True Remembrances, 
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or severe scholastic or academic training, but roved in a desultory 
way over the whole field of knowledge. He had a quick, versa- 
tile intellect, but he was not a deep thinker; so he learned man 
things, but none profoundly. His Autobiography and his 
voluminous works, show him to have been, in all things but reli- 
gion, an amateur from the cradle to the grave. Boyle confessed in 
after life to being much afflicted with ‘a roving wildness of 
wanderin thoughts,’ which he amusingly and unreasonably im- 
puted to his having been allowed, when a schoolboy, during con- 
valescence from asickness, to read, ‘ Amadis de Gaule,’ and other 
fabulous and wandering stories. He sought to cure the evil by 
‘ the extraction of the square and cube roots,’ which he found the 
most effectual remedy for his ‘volatile fancy.’ ‘The cure was 
an exceedingly imperfect one, for few productions of able men 
exhibit less of logical method, orderly arrangement, and terse 
condensation, than Boyle’s works, although they are not wantin 
in clearness or graphic power. In last century Johnson or saa 
thet many talked of Boyle, and praised him, but that nobod 
read his books; nor have the non so increased since Johnson’s 
time. The tide is now setting in favour of reprints, and Boyle 
has not been overlooked. His.‘ Occasional Reflections’ have 
been re-issued, with what result we shall see. 

Boyle, however, was no ordinary amateur. He displayed, 
while yet very young, a precocity of intellect, and a gravity and 
even melancholy rare in a child; he showed, what is still rarer 
in children, especially spoiled children, a regard for truth, which 
was proof against every temptation. He never told a lie. 

Having learned before he was eight years old to write a fair 
hand, and to speak French and Latin, he was sent in his ninth 
year to Eton College, where he remained nearly four years, and was 
allowed many indulgences. His aptness and willingness to learn 

rocured for him here the special attention of one of the masters, 
Mr. Harrison, who instructed him privately and familiarly in his 
chamber, in ‘an affable, kind, mm gentle way.’ This kindly 
teaching acting on a genial disposition, awoke in the eager boy 
a passionate desire for learning. Like many other great readers, 
he referred his love of books to the study of a single remarkable 
one in early life. ‘The volume in this case was ‘Quintus Cur- 
tius,’ the accidental perusal of which, at Eton, ‘ first made him in 
‘ love with other than pedantick books, and conjured up in him 
‘ that unsatisfied appetite of knowledge that is yet as greedy as 
‘ when it was first raised.’ Boyle, we may be certain, mistook 
the nature, though not perhaps the extent of the influence of 
‘Quintus Curtius’ upon him. The ‘ Fairy Queen’ did not make 
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Cowley a poet, but only revealed to him that he was one. Had the 
unsatisfied appetite of knowledge not existed in Boyle’s mind, 
before he fell in with ‘ Quintus Curtius,? Quintus would never 
have been read. It did not beget the love it seemed to create, 
but only made its reader fully conscious of a passion that had 
long and silently been growing up within him. From that mo- 
ment, however, it burned with a double glow. 

A schoolboy’s journal cannot be expected to record many inci- 
dents which s all seem memorable to others. We select from 
Philaretus’ school life only such particulars as throw light on the 
tastes and labours of his manhood. Passing over, therefore, the 
recital of several narrow escapes from death, we halt for a mo- 
ment at a tedious account of his life being perilled, whilst at 
Eton, by an emetic administered to him in place of a refreshing 
drink. The mistake was owing to an apothecary, and Boyle 
was more frightened than hurt. It gave him, however, a dislike 
to mediciners of all degrees. He pungently remarks, that ‘this 
accident made him long after apprehend more from the physicians 
than the disease, and was possibly the occasion that made him 
afterwards so inquisitively apply himself to the study of physic, 
that he might have the less need of them that profess it.’ When 
he became his own master, accordingly, he dosed himself, and 
was, like most other amateur doctors, a very unhesitating prac- 
titioner. 

Soon after this came a journey to London to interrupt his 
desultory studies, a tertian ague to interrupt them still further, 
and, worst of all, the reading of ‘Amadis de Gaule,’ already 
referred to, which, if Boyle’s hypothesis were true, gave so incur- 
able a bias to his roving fancy. Scarcely had he recovered from 
the ague before his father arrived in England, and Boyle went to 
visit him. The old Earl soon found that he loved his favourite 
child too much to part with him again. He was taken from 
Eton accordingly, and resided with his father at Stalbridge, a 
country seat in Dorsetshire, which Boyle afterwards inherited. 
The latter had contrived, during his last year at Eton, to forget 
most of the Latin he had learned, in consequence of ‘ the change 
of his old courteous schoolmaster for a new rigid fellow.’ 

At Stalbridge, after a time, he was sent to reside with an old 
divine, the parson of the place, who instructed him ‘both with 
care and civility.’ Wades his teaching he recovered his 
Latin, wrote French and English verses, ‘and began’ (which is 
not very credible) ‘to be no dull proficient in the poetic strain.’ 
He burned his verses when he came of age, because, country- 
man though he was of Shakspeare and Spenser, and contempo- 
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rary of Milton, he held that ‘English verses could not be 
‘ certain of a lasting applause, the changes of our language being 
“so great and sudden, that the rarest poems within few years 
‘ will pass for obsolete.’ It would have been well if the unwise 

rophet had entertained the same fear of the enduringness of 
English prose, especially his own, and had spared posterity one, 
at least, of his five folio volumes. 

A fresh change of masters now occurred. Boyle passed from 
the hands of the old divine to the care of M. Marcombes, an 
accomplished Frenchman; a shrewd, cynical man of the world, 
of the better sort; a soldier and a traveller, but not a profound 
scholar. With him Boyle spent a summer, reading the ‘ Uni- 
versal History,’ and in conversation in French ‘equally diverting 
‘and instructive, which was as well consonant to the humour of 
‘his tutor as his own.’ We can imagine how the congenial tutor 
and pupil got through the day. Monsieur Marcombes, who had 
the superintendence of Boyle’s studies for several years, did his 
duties faithfully, but the lake could not rise higher than the 
fountain. An accomplished amateur himself, he made Boyle 
one; and teacher and scholar were content to be amateurs. 

Their busy idleness was, for a season, exchanged for unpre- 
tending playing. The Earl of Cork, who was a great encourager 
of early marriages in his family, concluded a match, in the 
autumn of 1638, between his sixth son, Francis, a lad of 
—— and a stepdaughter of Sir Thomas Stafford, one 
of Queen Henrietta’s maids of honour. Boyle accompanied his 
brother to London, where he was sent, in terms of the 
foregone conclusion, to pay his addresses to the lady. The suit 
prospered; the times were too unsettled for long courtships or 
protracted wedding ceremonies. The parties, after a short ac- 

uaintance, were publicly married at court, in the presence of 

harles the First and bis consort; and four days after the 
wedding, ‘ the bridegroom extremely afflicted’—the bride bein 
left behind—and his unsympathising brother greatly delighted, 
were ‘commanded away to France.’ They kissed their Ma- 
jesties’ hands; set sail on one of the last days of October 1638 ; 
and ‘a prosperous puff of wind did safely by the next morning 
blow them into France.’ 

Their stay on the Continent was much longer than either the 
exiled bridegroom or Boyle anticipated or intended. Accom- 
sm by M. Marcombes, the brothers travelled rapidly through 

ormandy, visited Rouen, Paris, and Lyons, and settled for a 
season at Geneva. Here, Boyle studied, with little relish, logic 
and rhetoric, but was ‘enamoured of those delightful studies, 
‘arithmetic, geometry with its subordinates, the doctrine of the 
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‘sphere, that of the globe, and fortification.’ He also took 
lessons in fencing and dancing, and liked the first as much as he 
hated the last. He amused himself with ‘ mall, tennis (a sport 
‘he ever passionately loved), and, above all, the reading of 
* romances.’ 

This brings us to the end of 1640, and brings Boyle to his 
fourteenth year. It marks an important era in his_ personal 
history—the crisis of a great change in his spiritual nature— 
which he afterwards spoke of as the most important event in 
his life. We pass it by unnoticed at present, as a consideration 
of Boyle’s mere intellectual qualities will, on the whole, furnish 
us with sufficient means for estimating his merits as a man of 
science. 

In 1641, Boyle left Geneva on a tour through the north of 
Italy, visiting, among other places, Verona, Padua, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Venice, and Florence. At Florence, he resided for a 
winter, studying ‘the new paradoxes of the great star-gazer 
Galileo,’ who died in the neighbourhood of the city whilst Boyle 
and his brother were there. After a short stay at Rome, they 
bent their way homewards, and arrived at Marseilles in the 
spring of 1642, intending immediately to return to England. 

nstead of bills of exchange, however, to enable them to com- 
plete their journey, they found letters from their father an- 
nouncing the breaking out of the general rebellion in Ireland 
of 1641. The Earl of Cork immediately raised troops, put 
them under the command of his elder sons, and maintained the 
soldiers at his own charge. He was a punctual paymaster; and 
so completely were his available funds swallowed up by the 
demands of his troopers, that, although a few years before he 
had allowed his second son, Richard, (Lord Dungarvan,) a 
thousand pounds a year whilst on his travels, he could now with 
great difficulty send his two younger sons two hundred and fifty 
pounds to bring them home. This pittance, however, never 
reached them. The agent in London to whom the remittance 
was entrusted proved unfaithful to his trust, and the disappointed 
young men had to return to Geneva, and become dependents 
on M. Marcombe’s bounty. Here, such was the distraction of 
affairs in Great Britain, they waited in vain for nearly two years 
the arrival of supplies from England; till, despairing of relief, 
they contrived, by raising money on some jewels in their pos- 
session, to reach their native country about the middle of the 
year 1644. Boyle found his father ¢ ay and himself left heir 
to what in the end proved an ample estate; but, at the period 
of his arrival in England, its value was nominal, and he could 
scarcely venture to call it his own. Everything was in confusion. 
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He scarcely knew whither to turn, and was on the eve of joinin 
the royalist army, when, by a fortunate accident, he fell in wi 
his sister Catherine, Lady Ranelagh, with whom he resided for 
some months in London. A strong attachment, which lasted 
through life, subsisted between Boyle and his sister, who was 
twelve years his senior. She was a lady of great genius, courage, 
and piety, and is dear to every lover of letters, as having minis- 
tered to the comforts of Milton’s old age. Besides her sisterly 
care of Boyle, and the happy influence she exerted upon his 
disposition, she was able to render him an important service in 
his worldly affairs. The majority of her relations were Royalists, 
but she was connected by marriage with some of the chiefs of 
the Parliamentary party; and, during the civil war, her interest 
was sufficient to secure her brother’s Irish and English estates 
from confiscation or spoliation. 

Boyle returned for a short time to the Continent, in 1645, to 
arrange his pecuniary affairs; and it is not till 1646 (0.s.), ora 
little more than two hundred years ago, that, at the age of 
twenty, he began his scientific researches. His collected works, 
including his Life and Correspondence, occupy six large, 
closely-printed folio volumes. These have been edited by Dr. 
Thomas Birch, and will be referred to as ‘ Birch’s Boyle: the 
edition intended is that of 1772. His scientific papers alone 
occupy three formidable quartos, after having been largely 
abridged by Dr. Peter Shaw. The abridgment we Shall dis- 
tinguish as ‘Shaw’s Boyle:’ the edition referred to is that 
of 1738. 

It would be vain to attempt a systematic or chronological 
analysis of works so voluminous as those referred to. We must, 
with our limited space, be content to show what Boyle has done 
to extend pneumatics, and, more briefly, what he has achieved 
for chemistry, heat, natural history, and medicine. We select 
the subjects that have been least referred to in previous expo- 
sitions of Boyle’s labours, and of those we shall dwell chiefly on 
the first. Were we to attempt to discuss them all, we could only 

lance cursorily at each. ce one of Boyle’s entire scientific 
Investigations would equally well illustrate his intellectual qua- 
lities, and exhibit his modes of procedure as a physical inquirer. 
Chemistry was, on the whole, his favourite science, and would 
furnish the amplest illustration of his character as a philosopher. 
His merits and defects, however, as a chemist have been pretty 
fully canvassed and acknowledged, and the additions he made to 
the recorded facts of chemistry secure him a place in the history 
of that science. A late distinguished professor, indeed, guilt- 
less of any purpose of jesting or playing upon words, once 
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gravely summed up the memorabilia of Boyle’s history in the 
singular epitome, that he was ‘the son of the Earl of Cork and 
the father of modern chemistry.’ He was the Mentor, however, 
rather than the Ulysses of the chemistry of the seventeenth 
century, and neither made so many discoveries as many indi- 
viduals among his successors have accomplished, nor showed the 
genius that they have displayed in bringing to light new phe- 
nomena and laws. He was more the critic and corrector of the 
false chemistry of his time than the leader of a new era. When 
he had overthrown the old science, and had cleared a space for 
a truer and nobler chemistry, he helped to lay the foundations 
of the new edifice. But he was so much occupied in preventin 
unwise architects from rebuilding the tottering wall he ha 
pulled down, that he could do little himself towards forwarding 
the stately erections that should replace them, but supply materials 
for succeeding wise master-builders. His name, accordingly, 
occurs rarely in modern treatises on chemistry, much more rarely 
than in works on natural philosophy. Phosphorus, which he 
first introduced to the notice of English philosophers, but did 
not discover, has shed its radiance round his name for a century 
and a half, and has lighted it down to the present day. In 
addition to this, a certain noisome volatile compound of sulphur, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, called of old ‘the fuming liquor of 
Mr. Boyle,’ still continues at times to offer up its sorry incense 
to his memory. But otherwise, his name is rarely referred to, 
except by professed historians of chemistry. 

In natural philosophy, however, he retains, and will retain, a 
high place as an observer, especially in reference to pneu- 
matics. The first to construct and employ an air-pump in Eng- 
land, a very little after the earliest air-pump had been constructed 
in Germany, his name is inseparably connected with a depart- 
ment of knowledge, which, dealing with the properties of the 
atmosphere, is indissolubly interwoven with every one of the 
physical sciences. We shall not, therefore, convey to the reader 
a false impression of the kind of reputation which Boyle pos- 
sesses at the present day, if we refer to him as a natural philo- 
sopher, rather than as a chemist, although, did our limits permit, 
we should endeavour to show that he has done more for che- 
mistry than most of his successors give him credit for. It would 
be a vain task, however, to condense six goodly folios into a few 
pages, and we have this additional reason, and it is our chief 
one for selecting Boyle’s pneumatics as the example of his 
scientific researches, that the early history of the air-pump in 
England has fallen into great and unaccountable confusion. 
The confusion is every day increasing, and cannot be remedied 
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too speedily, so that a service will be rendered to present, as well 
as to past, science if we remove it. The subject, accordingly, is 
discussed somewhat fully in what follows. 

Pneumatics as a science was little known to the ancients. An 
instrument corresponding to a very indifferent air-pump was 
constructed by Hero of Alexandria, in which an imperfect 
vacuum could be produced by sucking out the air from the 
interior of a vessel by means of the mouth. The Alexandrian 
air-pump may be seen, at ce 9 day, in the hands of our 
nursery maids who never heard of Hero or Alexandria. Chil- 
dren are amused by having a thimble or a nutshell made to 
cling to the skin, after the air has been withdrawn from it by the 
action of the lips and cheeks. The thimble or the nutshell 
vacuum is as perfect as Hero’s can have been, and the mode of 
its production is probably as clearly apprehended in the nursery 
as it was in Hero’s time, and for ages after. The Greeks and 
Romans had no air-pumps—not, however, because they had not 
sufficient ingenuity to devise and construct them, for they used 
pumps to raise water, and an air-pump, though the cause of its 
efficiency in emptying a cavity of its contents is different, is 
merely a water-pump employed to withdraw air instead of water 
from a vessel. A false philosophy had taught them that nature 
abhorred a vacuum, so that a void was non-existent and impos- 
sible, and those who had no faith in the possibility of a vacuum 
were as little likely to try to produce one, as the scientific 
mechanicians of our day are likely to employ their ingenuity in 
endeavouring to realize perpetual motion. ‘The world uni- 
versally doubted or disbelieved that such a thing as literal empti- 
ness could exist, till in the early half of the seventeenth century, 
Galileo’s celebrated pupil Torricelli, demonstrated that it could. 
Nature may be truly said to abhor a vacuum, but she does not 
forbid one. A void is difficult to produce, and still more difficult 
to preserve. Absolute emptiness has perhaps never been realized, 
but a very near approach to it has been made, and the void may 
be retained for a long, though not perhaps for an indefinite 
period. Torricelli’s vacuum, which exists in the upper part of 
every barometer, was produced by filling with quicksilver a glass 
tube, shut at one end, and more than thirty inches in length. 
The open end was then closed with the finger, and the tube was 
inverted and plunged with its mouth downwards below the 
surface of quicksilver contained in a basin. The finger was then 
withdrawn, the quicksilver immediately retreated from the closed 
extremity of the tube, which was held perpendicularly, and sank 
till it left a column of the liquid metal some thirty inches long. 
If the tube employed were three feet in length, a space six inches 
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long would thus be abandoned by the mercury. This space, if 
the experiment were properly performed, was in winter as nearly 
as possible, a perfect vacuum. In summer, it contained a little 
of the vapour of mercury. In 1654, ten years after the Torricel- 
lian vacuum had been first produced, the famous consul of 
Magdeburgh, Otto von Guericke, remarkable asthe inventor of the 
electric machine, as well as the air-pump, was led to the conclu- 
sion, whilst reflecting on Torricelli’s experiment, that air in virtue 
of its elasticity would expand when relieved from pressure, and 
continue to abandon a hollow vessel connected with a pump put 
in action, till the vessel should become ultimately vacuous. 
After some preliminary trials, accordingly, of another kind, he 
connected a glass globe full of air, with a syringe or pump, 
exactly identical in construction with one of the forms of the 
ordinary lift, or sucking pump, and found that by setting the 
piston in motion he could empty the globe of air. He proceeded 
to make a number of interesting experiments, which added 
largely to men’s knowledge of the properties of air, and have 


made his name and the city of his residence famous in every , 


quarter of the civilized world. So many were the visitors that 
crowded to Guericke’s house to witness his marvellous per- 
formances, that he had a large pump erected in his cellar, with 
tubes ascending into an upper room, and connected with suitable 
apparatus. At great receptions, the pump was driven all day b 
two men who kept emptying a very large copper globe of air. 
When an experiment was to be made, a communication was 
opened between this globe and the interior of much smaller 
vessels, the air contained in which was immediately greatly 
rarefied, and their cavities left nearly vacuous. Were this the 
proper place we should have much to say in praise of Otto von 
Guericke. 

The fame of the Magdeburgh experiments soon reached 
England, and interested no one there so much as Boyle. He 
had been meditating, like Guericke, on Torricelli’s results, and 
was considering how best a vacuum might be produced on the 
large scale, when he learned that he had been anticipated. He 
would probably have succeeded in his schemes, and the likeli- 
hood of this, along with the certainty that Boyle had endea- 
voured to construct an air-pump before1659, has led the late Pro- 
fessor Robison, the writer of the able article in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” on Pneumatics, to claim for Boyle the merit of 
being an independent, though not the first, inventor of the air- 
pump. ‘Boyle,’ he says, ‘invented his air-pump, and was not 
indebted for it to Schottus’s account of Otto von Guericke’s, 
published in the Mechanica Hydraulo-Pneumatica of Schottus, in 
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1657, as he asserts, Technica Curiosa.’ (Enc. Br., Art. Pneumatics, 
p- 72.) This is complimenting Boyle at Guericke’s —- in 
an uncalled-for way. The former, who was eminently free from 
envy, meanness, or jealousy, explicitly declares in a letter to 
his nephew, Lord Dungarvan, of date 1659, that he did not set 
about the construction of an air-pump till he had heard of 
Guericke’s ‘ way of emptying glass vessels, by sucking out the 
air at the mouth of the vessel.’ Encouraged by the report of 
Guericke’s success, Boyle called in the assistance of Greatorex, 
or Gratorix, a well-known instrument maker of the time, fre- 
uently referred to in Pepys’ Diary. Between them, however, 
they could not succeed in fashioning a serviceable machine, and 
Boyle had recourse to Robert Hooke, then a youth of some 
three and twenty, but already remarkable for his mechanical 
genius. No drawing of Greatorex’s contrivance has been pre- 
served, but Hooke, who had seen it, says of it, in his cutting 
way, that it ‘was too gross to perform any great matter.’ 

At this point, the history of the air-pump in England begins. 
Statements, the most erroneous and contradictory, occur in the 
works of writers of the highest authority, nor do we know any 
treatise which gives an accurate account of the steps in the in- 
vention and improvement of the machine, or which rightly 
marks the parties by whom they were made. 

Men so eminent as Dr. Thomas Young, and Professor Baden 
Powell, have misled authorities of less esteem in this matter. 
Professor Robison, in addition to other mistakes, in his ‘ Treatise 
on Pneumatics,’ (Encyclopedia erage attributes one most 

), in one place, to 
Hooke, and in another place to Hauksbee. Mr. Weld fais com- 
. the confusion, by announcing in his history, that the 
oyal Society has in its possession an ancient air-pump, once 
the property of Boyle, which is totally unlike any instrument 
figured or described in his works. It is time to set this matter 
to rights, and it may be well to remind the reader that, although 
the cE | was invented in Germany, nearly all its great im- 
provements have been made in England. 

Greatorex’s contrivance having been thrown aside, Hooke 
constructed for Boyle, in 1658 or 1659, the air-pump, with 
which his first series of pneumatic researches was made. The 
merit of devising this instrument, should seem to be almost en- 
tirely Hooke’s. Boyle at least claims very little to himself. 
His account of his first air-pump is contained in his treatise, 
entitled, ‘ New Experiments, Physico-Mechanical, touching the 
ya the Air and its effects, made, for the most part, in a 
‘new Pneumatical Engine; written by way of Letter to the 
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‘Right Honourable Charles, Lord Viscount of Dungarvan, eldest 
‘son to the Earl of Corke.’ The date of the letter is 1659. It 
is reprinted in Birch’s Boyle, vol. i. Boyle mentions that he 
put both Mr. G. (Greatorex) and R. Hooke to contrive an air- 
pump, which should be more manageable than the German 
one, and free from its defects; and then adds, ‘after an un- 
‘successful trial or two, of ways proposed by others, the last 
‘named person (R. Hooke), fitted me with a pump, anon to be 
‘described.’ (Birch’s Boyle, vol. i. p. 7.) In a manuscript 
which was not published till after his death, Hooke himself 
says, ‘in 1658 or 9 I contrived and perfected the air-pump 
for Mr. Boyle.’ (Waller’s Life of Hooke, p. 3.) 

This instrument consisted ‘of two principal parts, a glass 
vessel, and a pump to draw the air out of it.’ The pump was 
so placed on a wooden tripod, as to have its mouth downwards, 
so that the piston-rod, or shank of the sucker, when, like the 
ramrod of a musket it was pushed home, ascended into the 
— or barrel. The object of this inversion was to allow the 
glass vessel, from which it emptied the air, to be placed in a 
vertical position above the pump. ‘This glass vessel Boyle 
called the receiver, an apparently paradoxical title for a hollow 
globe, which was, if possible, to be emptied of its original con- 
tents, atmospheric air. The name, however, which is still re- 
tained, though modern air-pump receivers are differently con- 
structed, was eminently significant, and marked an important 
difference between Boyle’s air-pump, and Otto Von Guericke’s. 

The receiver was a globe, or rather pear-shaped vessel, with a 
large aperture at its wider upper end, provided with an air-tight, 
moveable cover. Through this aperture the vessel could be 
made to receive any object, such as a burning candle, or a living 
animal, on which it was intended to try the effects of a vacuum. 
The hollow stalk of the pear-shaped receiver terminated in a 
brass tube, provided with a stop-cock, and ground to fit into the 
upper end of the inverted cylinder. The latter had an openin 
in it close to the place where the stop-cock entered, whic 
could be closed or opened by a brass plug, ground to fit it, and 
managed by the hand of the experimenter, or the worker of the 
pump. The piston, which had no aperture or valve in it, was 
not moved directly by the hand. The piston-rod had teeth cut 
on it at one side, so as to form a rack, which was raised or de- 
pressed by a handle acting on a pinion or toothed wheel, work- 
ing into the teeth of the rack, as in the air-pumps of the present 


day. We shall not dwell more minutely on the peculiarities of 
the original English air-pump. An engraving of it will be found 
at the end of the first volume of Birch’s Boyle, and in the second 
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volume of Shaw’s Boyle, p. 472. It was necessary to describe 
it somewhat minutely, for a reason which will presently appear. 
The most important points to be noticed about it are, that unlike 
any later air-pump, the cylinder and the receiver were directly 
connected, and, further, that it was provided with only one barrel 
or pump. It appears to have been partly in reference to the 
former of those peculiarities, but also because he did not pretend 
to be able to produce an absolute vacuum, that Boyle named 
his instrument. He seldom calls it an air-pump. Once he 
speaks of Guericke’s instrument as ‘the wind-pump, as some- 
body not improperly calls it.’ ‘Pneumatic-pump’ also but 
rarely occurs. ‘The title he preferred for his instrument was 
that of ‘pneumatical engine.’ Others called it the ‘ rarefying 
engine,’ and it was known over Europe as Machina Boyleana, 
—Boyle’s machine. 

It was strictly a pneumatical, not a rarefying engine. It could 
be used to condense air into the globular receiver, as well as to 
withdraw air from it, as Boyle showed, and was thus something 
else than a mere vacuum-producer. Vapours and gases could 
also be introduced into the globe, as they were, in many of the 
experiments made with it. It was thus best denominated an air 
or pneumatical engine. 

At the present day it would be considered an awkwardly con- 
trived, ill-proportioned, and imperfect instrument. It taught 
Boyle, however, and his contemporaries so much, achieved such 
wonders, was so difficult of construction, and so costly, that its 
possessor called it his ‘Great’ Pneumatical Engine. He did not 
retain it long in his possession. With a rare and noble liberality, 
he presented it to the Royal Society in 1662, so that his poorer 
scientific brethren, who could not afford so expensive a piece of 
apparatus, might study pneumatics at his cost, and multiply ex- 
riments by means of the great engine. Acts as liberal have 
en done by many men on their death-beds, but seldom durin 
their life-time ; and wealthy philosophers have rarely densnded 
from the height of advantage their riches gave them, to put into 
poor men’s hands the means of rivalling and outstripping them 
in their favourite pursuits. 

For six or seven years Boyle turned aside from Pneumatic 
research altogether, and no one took his place, at least in Great 
Britain. Finding that few new experiments had been made in 
the course of many years, he resumed his inquiries into the pro- 
— of the air, and began by constructing a new air-pump. 

is account of this, which he distinguishes as his ‘ Second En- 
gine, and of the experiments which he made with it, was pub- 

ished in the shape of a letter to his nephew, Lord Dungarvan, 
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entitled, ‘ A Continuation of New Experiments, Physico-Me- 
* chanical, touching the Spring and weight of the air, &c. &c. 
¢ Oxford, 1669.’ The letter is dated March 24, 1667, which we 
may consider the year in which the second English air-pum 
was constructed, though it may have been finished in the preced- 
ing year. Various considerations ‘ invited me,’ says Boyle, 
‘to make some alterations in the structure, some of them sug- 
* gested by others, (especially the ingenious Mr. Hooke), and 
* some that I added myself, as finding that without them I could 
* not do my work.’ 
The second pneumatical engine, like the first, had a single 
barrel, but the mouth of the latter, from which the piston-rod 
rojected, was turned upwards, and the barrel stood in a wooden 
tg or trough, filled with water, which rose above the mouth of 
the cylinder, so that the latter was entirely under water. The 
object of this arrangement was to keep the leather of the piston, 
or sucker, always wet, and, as a consequence, ‘turgid and plump,’ 
so that it should move air-tight in the barrel. The piston, which 
was moved by a rack and pinion, had an aperture in it, which 
was closed and opened alternately, by thrusting in and pulling 
out a long stick, managed by the hand of the operator. But the 
great peculiarity and improvement in the engine was, that the 
receiver was not directly attached to the barrel. A tube, pro- 
vided with a stop-cock, passed from the upper part of the side of 
the barrel in a horizontal direction along a groove, in a wooden 
board, covered by a thick iron plate, and was then bent up so as 
barely to project —— the iron. The receiver was no longer 
a globe, or pear-shaped vessel, with various leaky apertures in 
it, but a bell-shaped, hollow, glass jar, which, turned with its 
mouth downwards, like an inverted drinking-glass, was, to use 
Boyle’s homely, but expressive words, ‘whelmed on upon the 
plate, well covered with cement.’ When the pump was wrought, 
the air in the bell-jar, or receiver, was drawn out through the 
horizontal tube. ‘The reader familiar with pneumatics will re- 
cognise in the whole arrangement a device which has been fol- 
lowed, with trifling alterations, in every later air-pump, down to 
the present day. Every modern air-pump has its ‘ plate’ made, 
however, not of iron, but of brass, or of plate-glass; and the bell- 
jar receivers are whelmed on upon the air-pump plate, as they 
were in Boyle’s day. One great advantage of this arrangement 
was the increased stability given to the apparatus, by transferrin 
the heavy glass receiver, which in the first air-pump was fixed 
by a narrow tube to the barrel, to a flat support, on which 
it rested on a broad base. Another advantage was the avoid- 
ance of many apertures, which could not be kept air-tight, so 
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that air should not leak into the receiver. For it must be remem- 
bered, that every pneumatic receiver, or other exhausted vessel, 
lies at or near the bottom of a deep sea of air, as a diving-bell 
does at the bottom of a sea of water, and the latter does not 
more readily rush into the bell, through the smallest fissure, than 
air forces its way along the most imperceptible channel into the 
exhausted receiver. 4 the diving-bell there is air, at least, to 
resist the intrusion of water; but in the receiver there is a 
vacuum soliciting the entrance of air. The fewer, therefore, 
the valves and stopcocks, the greater the chance of produc- 
ing and preserving a good vacuum. A third advantage, to 
mention no more, was the facility which the plate afforded for 
placing on it any object, such as a candle, a barometer, a ther- 
mometer, a piece of clockwork, a growing ‘git or the like; and 
when the object was exactly arranged, bell jars of various dimen- 
sions and shapes could be laid over it, and the pump set working. 
In the first pneumatical engine, bodies intended to be subjected 
to a vacuum were awkwardly inserted by a large aperture at the 
top of the receiver, or suspended within it by strings. 
oyle published the account of the experiments he made with 
his secon angemp in 1669, and laid Pneumatics again almost 
entirely aside for seven or eight years. In 1676, however, he 
began to think of resuming the subject, and he was fixed in his 
resolution by a visit paid him by a very ingenious and inventive 
Frenchman, Denis Papin, whose name is still connected with one 
of his many devices, the Bone-Digester, a peculiar high pressure 
steam-boiler, with which he effected strange triumphs in cookery. 
He has a place, and a high one, long overlooked, among the 
inventors of the steam-engine; and it will presently appear that 
he has a claim, also overlooked, to a high place among the 
inventors of the air-pump. Papin came to Tagiend in search of 
some situation which might afford scope for his mechanical 
genius. Boyle had lost the services of Hooke, whom, as we learn 
from Mr. Weld, he generously released from his engagements 
with him in 1662, (Weld, vol. i. p. 197,) in order that he might 
become Curator and Experimenter to the Royal Society. Papin 
for a time became assistant to Boyle, whose indifferent health 
prevented him from experimenting much himself, and a new 
series of pneumatic researches was undertaken. This was the 
‘more readily accomplished, that Papin had brought with him 
‘a pneumatic pump of his own, made by himself,’ and much su- 
perior in efficacy to either of Boyle’s pneumatical engines. 
An engraving and minute description of Papin’s air-pump 
are given in Boyle’s tract, entitled, ‘A Continuation of New 
‘ Experiments, Physico-Mechanical, touching the spring and 
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weight of the Air, and their Effects, Second Part.’ The sub- 
stance of this tract was first noted down in French, by Papin, 
who performed most of the experiments; then translated by 
Boyle, or under his superintendence, into Latin, in which the 
treatise was first published. Afterwards, this was translated, 
under Boyle’s supervision, into English, in which it is reprinted 
in Birch’s Boyle, vol. iv. p. 504. We cannot give the original 
date of the Latin or English editions of the tract, which must be 
regarded as the joint production of — and Papin, but the 
experiments recorded in it are all dated. The first bears date 
July 11, 1676 (B.B. iv. 519), the last, February 17, 1679 (B. B. iv. 
593.) Papin’s air-pump, which he brought with him, is, therefore, 
at least as old as 1676, which may be considered the date of its 
introduction into England. Its great peculiarity,as contrasted with 
former air-pumps, was, that it had two anne It was, accord- 
ing to Boyle, Papin’s own contrivance. The former, referring to 
the use he made of the latter’s mechanical devices in prosecuting 
his researches, says, ‘ Not a few of the mechanical instruments, 
(especially the double pump and wind-gun,) which sometimes 
were of necessary use to us in our work, are to be referred to his 
invention, who also made some of them, at least in part, with his 
own hands.’ (B. B. iv. 506.) 

Papin’s air-pump was a curious machine; it had two pumps 
standing side by side, the mouths of the barrels being turned 
upwards. Each of the piston-rods terminated in a stirrup at- 
tached to its upper end, and the stirrups were connected by a 
rope or cord, which passed over a vertical grooved wheel or large 
pulley fixed on a moveable axis. To work the machine, the 
exerciser of the pumps, as he is called in the original account, 

ut his feet into the stirrups, and holding on, as it should seem, 

y his hands, to the upper og of the frame-work of the pump, 
or leaning against it, (for the ere is not precise on this 

articular,) moved his feet alternately up and down as a hand- 
oom weaver does, or a culprit on the treadmill. The pistons or 
suckers, which were bottomless brass cylinders, had valves opening 
upwards, like that of an ordinary water-pump; and similar valves 
were placed at the bottom of the cylinders, which were filled 
with water to a certain height, that the pistons might move air- 
tight in them. From the cylinders, tubes passed to a common 
canal, terminating in the air-pump plate, on which receivers to 
be exhausted were laid, as in Boyle's second engine. 

The advantages of Papin’s arrangement were very great. 
When a single pump is used, it becomes increasingly difficult, as 
the exhaustion proceeds, to draw out the piston against the 
pressure of the external air, which comes towards the end to 
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oppose an unresisted force equal to nearly fifteen pounds on each 
square inch, to the extrusion of the piston. When the piston, 
on the other hand, is pushed home, it is driven into the barrel, 
with the same force which resists its withdrawal, and is liable to 
break the valves, or injure the bottom of the cylinder. But if 
the piston-rods of adjoining cylinders are balanced against each 
other, as those in Papin’s machine were, so that the one ascends 
as the other descends, the evils described are all obviated. The 
resistance which the air offers to the ascent of the one piston is 
balanced, or nearly so, by the force with which it compels the 
other piston to descend, so that the two hang against each other 
almost in equilibrio. A very slight expenditure of force, ac- 
cordingly, little more than is requisite to overcome the friction 
of the moving parts, suffices for the working of the pump. A 
double-barrelled air-pump not only exhausts twice as expe- 
ditiously as a single-barrelled one, but does double work for 
nearly the same expenditure of force. In this respect there is 
an essential difference between a double-barrelled air-pump and 
a double-barrelled gun. In the latter, a double effect is gained 
only at the expense of a double expenditure of time and force. 
Two gun-barrels require twice the charge, loading, ramming, 
—* and firing of one barrel, and take twice the time to 
oad. In the air-pump, on the other hand, the working of the 
one piston renders much more easy the work of the other, and 
diminishes the time requisite for working both. The barrels 
of a musket are isolated, though lying side by side, and are not 
mutually dependent; but the pistons of the air-pump are, as it 
were, organically connected, like twins, and aid each other’s 
movements. The peculiarity of Papin’s device would have been 
more apparent, if his machine had been called, not the double- 
‘neadipd, but the twin-piston air-pump. The twin-pistons were 
not the only advantage of Papin’s pump; its valves were opened 
and shut by the air which passed through the apertures they 
covered, so that the valves were self-acting, like those of a 
water-pump. If the pistons were only kept alternately ascend- 
ing and descending, nothing else was needed for the working of 
the machine. In Boyle’s pneumatical engines, on the other hand, 
in addition to the labour of working the pump, the operator had, 
at every stroke of the piston, to shut a stop-cock and thrust in a 
plug, or to open a stop-cock and pull out a plug. His engines, 
therefore, could not be wrought swiftly. 

It is not a little singular, that Papin’s air-pump should have 
been overlooked by most later inventors and writers, at least in 
England. We have not found it referred to in any recent work 
of authority, although its curious stirrup-arrangement, which has 
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been employed in no English air-pump, might have been ex- 

cted to attract attention towards it. Papin is mentioned b 
Seiens incidentally, as an improver of the air-pump, (Phil. 
Trans. 1777, p. 635.) Dr. Hutton, in his Mathematical Dic- 
tionary, (1796, vol. i. p. 55,) mentions Papin’s two barrels and 
twin-pistons, but not the stirrup-arrangement. In Shaw’s Boyle 
the whole machine is described and figured, but Papin’s name is 
not once mentioned; an omission which, at the present day, 
would be considered inexcusable in an editor or abridger. The 
double pump must pass, with Shaw’s readers, for an invention of 
Boyle’s, yet even the latter’s great name has not kept the double- 
barrelled stirrup air-pump in remembrance—a significant proof 
how little Boyle's works, even when abridged, are read by the 
very historians of his labours. 

it is in connexion with the double-barrelled air-pump that the 
accepted history of the instrument is chiefly erroneous, but the 
mistakes made in reference to the more complex engine, have 
ultimately involved in confusion even the authentic records of 
the steps by which the earlier single-barrelled pump was im- 
proved. Recent writers on pneumatics, having overlooked Papin’s 
machine, whilst they universally acknowledge the importance of 
two barrels with the pistons counterbalancing each other, have 
attributed this great improvement to Boyle, to Hooke, or to 
Hauksbee, an admirable observer and very ingenious mecha- 
nician, who flourished in the first decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Baden Powell, in his interesting History of 
Natural Philosophy (p. 235), says, ‘Boyle made the first im- 
provement, and reduced the air-pump to nearly its present con- 
struction.’ So general a statement, in a brief popular treatise, 
would not in itself, perhaps, call for criticism. It is quoted, how- 
ever, by Mr. Weld, and has contributed, along with other things, 
to mislead him into a curious error, which, if uncontradicted, 
will propagate a grave mistake. The point of Professor Powell’s 
statement lies in the word ‘nearly.’ In our judgment, he uses it 
with much too great a latitude. Boyle's two pneumatical engines 
were awkward in construction, and without self-acting or mecha- 
nical valves. They could not be wrought swiftly, and they pro- 
duced only an imperfect vacuum. Boyle himself ingenuously 
and ungrudgingly acknowledges, that Guericke’s pumps ex- 
hausted better than his. In compliment to his beautiful Pneu- 
matic Researches, the whole of Europe, designedly passing by 
the prior claims of the Burgomaster of Magdeburgh, called the 
air-pump vacuum ‘ Vacuum Boylianum.’ Boyle accepted the 
name, not as a compliment, but as a designation of what he 
intended when he used the word vacuum in his treatises. It 
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228 ROBERT BOYLE. 
referred to something between an absolute plenum and an abso- 
lute vacuum. It approached to the latter, but fell short of it. 
It was not Nature’s vacuum, the thing she so much abhorred, 
but Boyle’s vacuum, the best that the Honourable Robert Boyle 
could produce with his pneumatical engines. It seems well to 
notice, although it is a sr lest we should be thought to 
have forgotten our duty as biographers, that those things are not 
inted out to disparage the genius of the great philosopher. 
rofessor Powell’s statement lessens instead of exalting Boyle’s 
claims to our admiration. His merit lies not in having con- 
structed a perfect air-pump, but in having made an excellent use 
of a very imperfect one. There is a well-known class of painters 
who are always wandering about in search of ‘a light,’ 
whilst Wilkies are completing great pictures in dim garrets. 
There is an equally well-known class of natural philosophers, 
for ever roving from mechanician to mechanician in search of 
better instruments; while others are discovering new planets, 
new living beings, or new elements, by apparatus which their 
dissatisfied brethren can demonstrate to be unfit for the purpose. 
Boyle did not belong to this tribe. He spared no cost, or time, 
or trouble, in endeavouring to obtain a good air-pump, but he 
did not aim at an ideal perfection. With what he was aware was 
an imperfect instrument, he fell to work and achieved wonders. 
His clear, keen, cautious spirit supplemented all defects in mere 
machinery. Had he possessed, in 1659, one of the exquisite 
Parisian air-pumps of the present day, his discoveries would 
nevertheless Sas been for the time remarkable performances. 
Effected, as they were, with his awkward pneumatical engines, 
his pneumatic researches are evidences of a rare genius for ex- 
perimental inquiry. 

We may, therefore, without a affirm, for it is the truth, 
that Boyle’s valveless, single-barrelled, leaky engines, with their 
slow-moving stopcocks, and plugs, and inatlioeenl caulkings with 
sticking-plaster, were very differently constructed from the 
double-barrelled air-pumps of the seventeenth century, and were 
still more unlike the air-pumps of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The difference, in the last case, is not quite so great, 
but nearly equals that between a Watt and a Newcomen steam- 
engine, 

The particular claim, then, set up for Boyle, that he devised 
the double air-pump, implied in the general claim that he 
reduced the instrument nearly to its present construction, may 
be set aside without further notice. That merit is disclaimed by 
himself, and ascribed by him to Papin. Hooke and Hauksbee 
are claimants against Papin, not against Boyle. Professor 
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Robison ascribes the invention of the double pump apparently to 
both of the former, yet, after all, decidedly to neither. In one 
place he states that Boyle ‘was now assisted by Dr. Hooke.’ ‘This 
person made a great improvement on the air-pump by applying 
two syringes,’ &c. (Enc. Brit., 7th edit., Art. Pneumatics, p. 80.) 
Professor Robison then goes on to describe an instrument identical 
with Papin’s in the arrangement of its valves, and constructed 
on similar principles. Instead, however, of the stirrups, con- 
nected by a cord passing over a pulley, the pistons are raised 
and depressed by a pinion or cogged wheel, working into racks 
cut on the piston rods, as the single piston was seed in Boyle’s 
pneumatical engines. No date is assigned to this alleged in- 
vention of Hooke’s, nor does its describer quote or name any 
work in justification of his statement. Professor Robison then 
describes Hauksbee’s pump, which is almost identical with the 
instrument attributed to Hooke, except that it is provided 
with the former’s well-known long gauge—an appendage which 
measures, but at the same time diminishes rather than increases 
the rarefying power of an air-pump. Throughout the remainder 
of his treatise, Robison refers to Hooke and Hauksbee as if they 
had been independent inventors of the double pump, the priority, 
however, being given to Hooke; yet, in concluding his his- 
torical sketch, the latter’s name is omitted, and the author, as 
if he preferred Hauksbee’s claim, says, ‘the double barrel and 
‘gauge by Hauksbee were capital improvements, and on prin- 
‘ —, (Op. cit., p. 93.) 

r. Thomas Young, generally so exact, is not more accurate 
than Professor Robison. ‘In the year 1658,’ says the former, 
‘ Hooke finished an air-pump for Boyle, in whose laboratory he 
‘was an assistant...... Hooke’s air-pump had two barrels.’ 
(Young’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ edited by Kelland, p. 278.) 
Dr. Young—a rare thing with him—gives no authority for his 
statement, and he evidently supposes that the first English air- 
pump of 1658 was a double-barrelled one. We have already, 
however, pointed out sufficiently fully that 1658 or 1659 is the 
date of Boyle’s great pneumatical engine, which Hooke con- 
structed for him,—a single-barrelled pump, with a globular re- 
ceiver directly attached to it. 

Erroneous as Dr. Young’s statement certainly is, it apparently 
derives the fullest confirmation from the announcement made by 
Mr. Weld in his ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ that that body 
possesses a denbie-hemlie’ ait-pump presented to it by Boyle 
in 1662. (Vol. i. p. 97.) This instrument is shown to visiters, 
and can be seen by our readers for themselves at Somerset 
House. Its barrels are about fourteen or fifteen inches long, and 
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the piston-rods have racks working into an unusually large- 
toothed wheel or pinion moved by a handle. The whole in- 
strument resembles an air-pump of the present day. 

It should seem at first sight impossible to question evidence 
so demonstrative of the true date of the double pump, as that 
supplied by the existence in the Royal Society’s collections, of 
an air-pump presented to it by Boyle, and preserved since 1662 
in its museum. Mr. Weld’s statement, however, will not bear 
examination. He has himself, without intending it, supplied 
one of the means of disproving its accuracy. In the first volume 
of his History, (p. 96,) he quotes the following passage from the 
Journal Books of the Royal Society. ‘January 2, 1660 (O. S.) 
* The Society again met, when Lord Brouncker was desired to 
‘prosecute the experiments of the Recoyling of Gunns, and to 
‘bring it in against the next meeting, and Mr. Boyle his 
Cylinder.’ 

explanation of the last allusion, Mr. Weld furnishes a note. 
‘This refers to the air-pump, which, according to Professor 
* Powell, he reduced to nearly its present construction. The 
‘reader will be interested to esl that the original air-pump 
‘alluded to above, and constructed by Boyle, was presented to 
‘the Society by him in 1662, and still remains in their possession. 
§ It consists of two barrels.’ The text and the annotation plainly 
contradict each other. Had Mr. Weld considered, he would 
have seen that an instrument emphatically called a cylinder, be- 
cause provided with one barrel, could not possibly be provided 
with two barrels. The air-pump the Royal Society now pos- 
sesses is not, then, the one the Society requested Mr. Boyle to 
bring to its meetings in 1660. Neither is it the instrument 
which he formally presented to the Society in 1662; for he had 
not a double air-pump in his possession till 1676, when he made 
use of Papin’s. Mr. Weld’s date of 1662 can only apply to 
Boyle’s pneumatical engine completed in 1659. We have direct 
evidence, however, of the most weighty kind, to show what the 
instrument really was which Boyle presented to the Royal 
Society. In his ‘Continuation of New Experiments Physico- 
mechanical, touching the Spring and Weight of the Air; Oxford, 
1669,’ already referred to, as containing the description of his 
second ee engine, the following passage occurs: ‘ Bein 
‘ obliged to make some journeys and removes, which allowed me 
‘no opportunity to prosecute the experiments, I had made no 
‘very great progress in my design before the convening of an 
‘illustrious assembly of Virtuosi, which has since made itself 
‘sufficiently known under the title of the Royal Society. And 
‘ having then thought fit to make a present to persons so like to 
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‘employ it well of the great engine I had till then made use of 
‘in the physico-mechanical experiments about the air,’ &c. 
(Preface, 1,2.) This decides both what the instrument was, and 
the date of its being given to the Society. It was the first or 
0 pneumatical engine of 1659, and was presented to the 
irtuosi before their incorporation as the Royal Society, which 
took place on the 15th of July, 1662. (Weld, vol. i. p. 121.) 

Further evidence is not required; but it seems well to notice, 
since a claim is set up for Hooke as having made a double- 
barrelled pump in 1660, or before 1662, that we have what 
amounts to a disclaimer of this from him. Waller, in his ‘ Life 
of Hooke,’ after quoting a statement of the latter’s, already given 
in reference to his share in constructing Boyle’s first pump, 
adds: ‘The draught of this air-pump and all its parts, as it was 
‘after published by Mr. Boyle, There now by me, designed by 
¢‘ Mr. Hooke, and I have heard him say, he was then sent to 
‘ London by Mr. Boyle to get the barrel [not barrels] and other 
‘parts for that engine, which could not be made at Oxford.’ 

iv. 

In es way also, we have the united testimony of Boyle 
and Hooke, as to the configuration and appearance of the great 
engine. During Boyle’s lifetime, he employed a Mr. Faithorne 
to engrave his likeness. ‘The portrait is drawn in an oval or 
medallion, with pieces of apparatus grouped around it. The 
latter were designed by Hooke, and one of the two most conspi- 
cuous instruments is the great pneumatical engine with a bird in 
its globular receiver. This drawing is —_ as a vignette on the 
titlepage of each volume of Birch’s Boyle. Three letters from 
Hooke to Boyle, of date 1664, containing references to the por- 
trait, and its accompaniments, will be found in the Boyle Corre- 
spondence, (Birch’s Boyle, vol. vi. pp. 487, 488, and 501.) 

From all that has been said it will appear that the double-bar- 
relled air-pump shown to visitors at Somerset House, is as little 
Boyle’s original air-pump, as the famous mace of the Royal Society 
is Cromwell’s ‘ bauble.’ The wreck of the great pneumatical en- 

ine may still lurk in some garret or cellar of Somerset House. 
so, it will be readily recognised by a reference to the original 
drawing, and should at once be transferred to a place of safety 
and honour. One of Otto von Guericke’s air-pumps is pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Berlin. All lovers of letters 
and science would attach a high value to Boyle’s air-pump, 
should it be recovered. It would be precious as a personal 
relic of Boyle and Hooke, and as a memento of the many great 
men who handled it, and gazed on it, and learned from it to alter 
all their conceptions of the properties of the air. It would be a 
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monument also, and visible symbol of great discoveries, and pre- 
serve on permanent record, not the model or effigy, perhaps inac- 
curate, of the original air-pump, but the great pneumatical 
engine itself, thes. represented for the time the ingenuity of 
some of the most ingenious men of the age. Such rejoicings, 
however, are premature. Although it is nobly represented b 
an unbroken succession of no degenerate descendants, there is 
too much reason to fear that the original air-pump, like the 
Dodo, has long been extinct. 

An ominous announcement of Mr. Weld’s makes this too pro- 
bable. Inacommenton the state of the Royal Society’s museum 
or repository in 1767, he says, ‘there appear to have been a great 
‘number of models of machines and curious instruments ; and it is 
‘a matter of regret thatthese have not been preserved intact, as they 
‘ would now form a collection of undoubted interest.’ (History of 
Royal Society, vol. ii. p. 43.) From this statement, it is plain that 
we may fear the worst. The wood-work of the pneumatical engine 
has, in all probability, been devoured long ago by the ‘ great fire,’ 
or by some lesser fire, and its brass cyli and appendages 
have descended into the melting-pot, to emerge from it in more 
—— forms. None of the present curators or members of the 

oyal Society, nor their predecessors, for more probably than a 
century, are responsible for the disappearance of Boyle’s air- 
pump, if in truth it is lost. Nor would it be fair, when all 

ings are considered, to blame Boyle’s contemporaries, or im- 
mediate successors, or to accuse them of indifference or neglect. 
The instrument was presented to them, not as a curiosity or relic, 
but as a machine to be freely used for the performance of expe- 
riments. As such it was employed by the early members of the 
Royal Society, till other and better air-pumps came into use, and 
were at their disposal. During Boyle’s lifetime it would not be 
valued as a memento or relic, and when we consider through how 
many vicissitudes the Society has passed; how often it has had 
to shift its quarters ; and how limited its means of accommodation 
were for a long period, we cannot much wonder if the pneuma- 
tical engine was forgotten at some of the Society’s removals, or 
deliberately abandoned to its fate. We may at least, with great 
reasonableness, assume, that its fragile glass receiver had been 
broken to pieces, before the close of the seventeenth century. 
The strange inverted cylinder, and awkward wooden tripod, 
which weal then remain, would not readily be recognised, even 
by instrument makers, as the exhausting apparatus of an air- 
pane: Only one, or, at most, two engines like it, appear to have 

en constructed, and these did not long remain in use, so that 
very few, after the lapse of fifty years, would be familiar with the 
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appearance of the great pneumatical engine. After Hooke’s 
death, in the very beginning of last century, there was none 
living likely to take a special interest in its preservation. Some 
zealous curator, if it then existed, would sweep it into a corner, 
or sweep it away as lumber. Mr. Weld’s original air-pump re- 
sults from the combination of two quite unconnected facts, the 
one, that Boyle gave the Royal Society an air-pump in 1662; the 
other, that the society now possesses an old air-pump. That the 
latter is not the original great pneumatical engine does not admit 
of doubt. Boyle, moreover, is not known to have presented 
more than one air-pump to the Royal Society. Unless, there- 
fore, there is evidence of the most explicit kind to show that the 
double-barrelled instrument was once the property of that philo- 
sopher, we must hold it as highly improbable that it ever was in 
his hands. It will presently appear that it probably does not 
belong to his age, but is an air-pump of the eighteenth century. 

A few words will conclude the early history of the English 
air-pump. Papin’s double pump does not appear to have been 
directly copied by English instrument makers, so that its stirrup 
arrangement, in particular, was practically unknown. We 
have been unable to find any allusion by Hooke himself to his 
having constructed a double-barrelled air-pump, nor has any 
reference been given by those who affirm that he did, to any 
existing instrument, or drawing, or account of it. It would be 
dangerous, however, to assert an absolute negative on this point, 
for Hooke’s papers are very numerous, are immethodically 
arranged, ill edited, and not easily consulted. Yet had there 
been any notorious declaration of Hooke’s on the subject, it 
would have been — by those who favour his pretensions. 
On the other hand, Waller, who sets up a well-founded claim on 
Hooke’s part to Boyle’s air-pump, limits the claim to the one 
barrelled pneumatical engine of 1659. Boyle and Hooke were, 
from first to last, attached friends, and in constant communica- 
tion with each other. Had Hooke devised a new air-pump, 
Boyle was the first person to whom he would have shown it; 
and even if he had not explained its construction to Boyle, the 


latter could not have failed to become acquainted with it, through ° 


one or more of his large circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Boyle, however, who acknowledges his obligations to Hooke’s 
ingenuity in reference to the second as well as to the first air-pump, 
speaks of Papin’s double barrel, as something quite new to him, 
and extols its advantages. If Hooke, therefore, constructed a 
double pump, it must have been of later date than Papin’s, 
which he may have seen, for Papin and he must often have met 
at the Royal Society, and perhaps at Boyle’s residence. At all 
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events, through Boyle’s account of the instrument, Hooke must 
have been familiar with Papin’s pump. Hooke (ob. 1702) sur- 
vived Boyle (ob. 1691) about ten years, and may have con- 
structed a new air-pump after the latter's death, but we have 
not been able to find evidence that he did. 

The first double-barrelled air-pump of English construction, 
of which, so far as we are aware, a figure and description are 
extant, is Hauksbee’s. They occur in a small quarto, ‘ Physico- 
‘Mechanical Experiments on Various Subjects, by Francis 
‘ Hauksbee, F.R.S.’ In the preface, the author says, ‘The 
‘Honourable, and most excellent Mr. Boyle * * * * gave much 
‘light into the causes and operations of nature ; and particularly 
‘by the invention of that most useful instrument, the air-pump. 
‘ The principal subject of the following papers is, an account of 
‘ great and further improvements of this noble machine, the air- 
‘pump, and of many new experiments made thereby.’ 

The date of Hauksbee’s work is 1709, but it consists chiefly 
of reprints from the Philosophical Transactions of papers pub- 
lished in earlier years. All of these papers are of later date than 
1703, after which we may date the pumpalso. It is not un- 
important to notice, that it was not made public, and probably 
not constructed, till after Hooke’s death. Hauksbee speaks 
of it as an improvement on Boyle’s air-pump. Whether he 
is to be understood as referring to Papin’s machine does not 
appear, but if familiar with Boyle’s descriptions of air-pumps, he 
could not be ignorant of Papin’s. At all events, Hauksbee’s 
pump (the long guage excepted) is simply Papin’s, with the 
stirrup arrangement and pulley replaced by racks on the piston- 
rods, and a pinion, moved by a handle. ‘The advantages which 
attend the employment of two barrels, with their pistons balanced 
against each other, so as to be nearly indifferent to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, are dwelt upon at great length, as if they 
had been realized in Hauksbee’s instrument for the first time. 
All those advantages, however, are pointed out with as much 
distinctness in the description of Papin’s instrument of 1676. 
In truth, the excellence of Hauksbee’s pumps did not lie, as 
Professor Robison thought, in the introduction of any new 
principles, (the long gauge excepted,) but in the combination 
of recognised principles, and in the nicety of mechanical con- 
struction of the pumps. They were a happy union of the best 
peculiarities of Papin and Hooke’s air-pumps. Hauksbee 
adopted the double-barrel, counterbalancing pistons, and self- 
acting valves of Papin, but replaced his awkward stirrups and 
pulley, by Hooke’s rack and pinion. We are strongly inclined 
to believe that Hooke’s supposed invention of the double pump, 
has originated in the observation of his rack and pinion in 
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most modern air-pumps. It should seem, however, accord- 
ing to the evidence hitherto produced, that Hauksbee, not 
Hooke himself, first — the latter’s device to the double air- 
pump. Nevertheless, Hooke is entitled to be named in con- 
nexion with his own contrivance, and thus he will have a three- 
fold connexion with the instrument, as deviser of the first air- 
pump, as one of the devisers of the second, and as the author 
of the method of raising and depressing the pistons in the fourth. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that the great merit of the early double 
pump, does not consist in the mode, whatever it be, em- 
ployed to move the pistons, but in their mutual twin depend- 
ance, and in the arrangement of the self-acting valves. To 
Papin all this merit belongs. Whether he was the inventor of 
the instrument he showed to Boyle, we cannot positively affirm. 
Boyle understood that he was. Winkler, who was Focuses of 
Natural Philosophy, at Leipsic, in the middle of last century, in 
his ‘ Elements of Natural Philosophy,’ gives a good sketch of the 
history of the air-pump. Hauksbee and Leupold, of Leipsic, who 


_was contemporary with Hauksbee, are the only parties to whom 


Winkler refers as having a claim to be considered inventors of 
the double air-pump. He makes no allusion to Papin’s. M. Libes, 
in his Hist. des Progrés de la Physique, states, that Papin and 
Hauksbee are the only claimants of the double pumps ; and that 
Cotes of Cambridge, a contemporary of Hauksbee, attributed 
the invention to Papin. (T. iii. p. 56.) 

The reader will now understand why we. should think it in 
the highest degree improbable that the double-barrelled air- 
pump of the Royal Society ever belonged to Boyle. It is pos- 
sibly a relic of Hooke’s, and of the seventeenth century, but 
more probably a memento of Hauksbee, and belonging to the 
eighteenth century. 

By such steps was the modern air-pump conducted through 
its first improvements. They were but four, and we briefly re- 
capitulate them here, for the sake of such readers as wish only 
the fruits of an historical investigation. 

I. 1659. The construction of a pneumatical engine, consist- 
ing of a single-barrelled pump, with a solid piston moved by a 
rack and pinion, and a globular glass receiver directly com- 
municating with the cylinder. 

Il. 1667. ‘The separation of the glass receiver from the 
cylinder, and introduction of the air-pump plate, on which bell 
jars could be placed and used as receivers. 

III. 1676. The introduction of the double-barrelled pump, 
with self-acting valves in the cylinders and pistons, and wit 
na rods suspended at opposite ends of a cord, passing over a 
pulley. 
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IV. 1704. The combination of the rack and pinion of the 
first and second air-pumps, with the two barrels, twin pistons, 
and self-acting valves of the third. 

Great improvements have been made in air-pumps, even 
recently, although they do not cpg differ much in external 
appearance from those constructed by Hauksbee in the beginning 
of last century. The perfection of an air-pump lies in certain 
nice mechanical adjustments of concealed valves, and other in- 
ternal, and for the time invisible, arrangements, so that mere 
similarity or even identity of outward appearance is no criterion 
of equality in effective power. An ordinary observer could not, 
by a casual inspection, distinguish a chronometer which varies 
only a second in a week, from a chronometer which keeps time 
no better than a Dutch clock. We must guard against the 
notion that no improvements have been made since Boyle’s day, 
because air-pumps look the same. Historians of past successes, 
we would avoid the error into which historians so easily fall, of 
exaggerating the past because it is the past. The catholic, 
generous Boyle, were he to revive among us, would gaze with 
wonder and delight at our glass-barrelled, glass-plated, exquisite 
air-pumps, and cease to call his own the Great Pneumatical 
Engine. 

e have seen what Boyle’s air-pump was. We have now 
briefly to see what he did with it. Here, no Hooke nor Papin 
can divide the merit with him. Boyle was not eminently con- 
structive, as they were, in the matter of mechanical devices, but 
he was very inventive in devising appropriate experiments, and 
he could always compass their execution. Hence it happened, 
that, though Otto Guericke, a man of great genius, had the 
start of Boyle by some five years, the latter made so much 
better use than Guericke of the air-pump, that it was named, by 
admiring Europe, Boyle’s, not Guericke’s, machine. 

There are few of the mechanical properties of the atmosphere 
which he did not learn for himself, se teach to others, by his 
instrument. Its vital or life-sustaining powers, he understood 
better than most even of the learned physicians and naturalists 
of his time. He made some progress in investigating the che- 
mical relations of the air, and ingeniously converted his pneu- 
matical engine, as occasion required, into a retort, an alembic, 
a still with its condenser, and a gas apparatus, in which he 
evolved and liquefied fumes and vapours, and eliminated gases 
by ‘corrosion and fermentation.’ Galileo, Torricelli, Pascal, 
Guericke, and others had shown that air is heavy, and that it 
exerts a great pressure on all bodies within it. Boyle multiplied 
and varied the proofs of this by endless impressive and con- 
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— experiments. He made a tolerable approximation 
towards exactly determining the specific gravity of air, as com- 
pared both with water and mercury, and came nearer the true 
number than any of his early contemporaries. 

The power of air to conduct sound had been long vaguely 
credited, then doubted, and finally, as it appeared, proved not 
to exist. Endeavours had been made to settle the question by 
very ingenious experiments with the Torricellian vacuum, in 
which a sounding body was placed, in the expectation that, 
when made to vibrate, no sound would be heard. Allowance, 
however, was not made for the conducting power of the walls 
enclosing the vacuum, and the trial, in consequence, was con- 
ducted in such a way as to allow the sounding body to strike on 
the solid glass boundaries of the void, as the tongue or hammer 
of a bell strikes the bell. A sound, accordingly, loud and clear, 
was heard, and the conclusion was drawn that the presence of 
air is not essential to the conduction of sounds, even when those 
are produced, like the cries of birds flying high in the air, or a 
peal of thunder, in circumstances where they cannot be con- 
veyed to the ear along solid conductors. Guericke repeated the 
trial with his — a and found that sound was not transmitted 
through a vacuum. ‘The experiment, however, taught him little. 
He does not appear to have expected the absence of air to annihilate 
sound. He seems to have thought, that if air conducted sounds, 
we should not hear these when much to the leeward of a sounding 
body. Guericke confounded the transference of sounds, by a series 
of waves or undulations, through the air, with its carrying or con- 
veyance, like smoke, by the air. A mistake of the same kind is con- 
stantly made in reference to all the physical forces, such as light 
and heat, which are propagated by undulations or vibrations. A 
simple experiment and a familiar observation will correct the 
false conception, and show what misled Guericke. The experi- 
ment is to drop a stone into a still = A ring-like undulation 
immediately commences to travel from the place where the stone 
plunged into the water, and, increasing in diameter, spreads on 
every side, till it reaches the shores of the lake. But the outer 
wave which ripples on the shore is not the very water which 
the stone first disturbed. Each particle of water changes its 


place very little, and moves only through a small space, although 
the impulse commenced by the stone travels over a wide area. 
A sounding body causes air to undulate, as the stone does the 
water. 

The observation which may be considered equivalent to an 
experiment tried for us by nature, is the spectacle of a field of 
growing corn, shaken by a gentle wind. When we look at such 
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a field, we see wave after wave sweep over the nodding grain 
from one side of the cultivated space to the opposite. The ears 
of corn, however, have not been swept from one corner of the 
field to the other. Each ear, anchored by its stalk to the soil, 
has only moved forward a little space in the direction of the 
wind, and then moved back to its original position. Sound 
travels through the atmosphere in the same way, not borne along 
with moving particles of the atmosphere, which fly like arrows, 
carrying the sound with them, but propagated as a vibration 
transferred from particle to particle of the air, which is thrown 
into undulations, but does not flow as a current. The effect of a 
sounding body on the atmosphere is like that produced when we 
strike the first of a long row of billiard-balls, so as to make it 
impinge on the second. An impulse runs along the line, moving 
each intermediate ball very little, but causing the last to fly off 


from the row. Another striking illustration of what we are seek- | 


ing to explain, is supplied by the firing of a great gun. The 
flash of the cannon is rendered visible to the eye by a series of 
very swift undulations, which travel in every direction from the 
cannon as a centre. The sound, in like manner, by slower undu- 
lations through the atmosphere, reaches the ear, whilst the smoke 
does not radiate from a centre, but is carried by the air entirely 
to windward. 


How far Boyle understood all this, we cannot precisely tell, | 


but he was one whom no theory would prevent from subjecting 
to direct trial, what he thought experiment only could decide. 
Undeterred by the results of the investigations of Guericke and 
others, he tried for the first time, in an unexceptionable way, 
whether sounds are inaudible in a vacuum. His experimentum 
crucis was as simple and elegant as it was decisive. He hung 
within the globular receiver of his great pneumatical engine, by 
a thin string, a watch with its case open. The receiver was 
large enough to contain sixty wine-pints of fluid, so that the 
watch, suspended in its centre, was far removed from the glass 
walls of the globe. 

The sounding body was thus detached from all solid conduc- 
tors, the thin string excepted, which was as slight a conductor as 
well could be used to support the watch. When all had been 
arranged, the air was slowly withdrawn from the receiver, and the 
beating of the time-piece, which was loudly audible at first, fell 
fainter and fainter upon the ear as the exhaustion proceeded, 
till at length it ceased to be audible at all, whilst the silent hands 
moved as before round the dial plate, showing that the move- 
ments of the watch had not ceased, but only their sound. The 
air was then slowly readmitted, when the sound reappeared, 
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waxed louder and louder, and finally reached its previous inten- 
sity, when the receiver was filled as at first, with air. 
he experiment was repeated by Boyle in various ways, and 
the — of later observers has supplied many contrivances 
for making the experiment demonstrative to large audiences, by 
whom the ticking of a time-piece could not be heard. The 
original trial, however, was complete. Since Boyle’s time, no 
natural philosopher has doubted that the air is the great and 
essential medium of sound. 
From the earliest times, the necessity of air to the maintenance 
of combustion must have been more or less distinctly perceived, 
yet the notions of the ancients on the subject were at the best 
very vague. Nor could Boyle do more than dissipate some of 
the vagueness; yet he did a great deal. With untiring patience, 
he inclosed in his engine lighted candles, portfires, loaded 
pistols, which he fired by dexterous contrivances, and many 
other arrangements of combustible bodies, which he rapidly cut 
off from a supply of air, or did not kindle, as in the case of gun- 
powder, till the air was withdrawn. He did not interpret, or he 
misinterpreted much that he saw that was instructive enough; 
but he understood a great deal of what he witnessed. He could 
not only infallibly demonstrate that without air, flame could not 
exist, but he dimly foresaw what, apparently, might be easily 
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1. 9 apprehended, and yet was not clearly perceived till a century 
¢ later, that a burning body is not parting with some fiery essence 
.. or principle to the air, the loss of which renders it incombustible, 
d (@ but is robbing the air of part of its substance, which is added to 
the burning mass, and makes it insusceptible of combustion. If 
y° a flaming candle owed its luminousness simply to its giving off 
mn ie inflammable principle, it should flame brightest in a vacuum, 
Dy which would solicit the evolution of the principle of heat and 
as 4 light, whereas a candle will not flame at all in a void, but disap 
he [ pears, as if snuffed out by invisible snuffers. The moon has no 
atmosphere, and, therefore, we- may be certain no _tallow- 
chandlers, no camphine lamps, or coal gas companies. No lunar 
ic- § Diogenes goes about seeking for an honest man, at least with a 
ant lantern. he only torch that would suit a Cynic in the moon, 
en | 8 the electric light, which feeds upon electricity, and not 
the Upon air. 
fell Imperfect as Boyle’s views on combustion were, they greatly 
wr exceeded, in clearness, those of his immediate successors. It was 
ude by defect and omission that he erred, as well as Mayow and Hooke, 
ve- § Who also, for their time, had unusually accurate notions of the 
[he § Bature of combustion, rather than by holding positively erroneous 


opinions. After those clear thinkers came the Dark Middle Age 
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of modern chemistry, with its chimera of a ‘ phlogiston,’ or invi- 
sible, unsubstantial fire-essence, in theory an entity and yet a 
nonentity; in fact, a veritable dark lantern, which Lavoisier at 
last succeeded in knocking to pieces, after satisfying every rea- 
sonable person that there never had been, at any time, a light 
within the lantern to make it worth preserving, A hundred 
years of retrograde speculation on combustion, divide Boyle’s 
clear views on the subject from the clearer but still defective 
views of Cavendish, Watt, Priestley, and Scheele, which culmi- 
nated in Lavvisier’s clearest announcement of the theory of 
burning, in which, nevertheless, as in the sun, the telescope of a 
more modern chemistry can see dark spaces. 

Respiration and combustion are closely analogous as chemical 
henomena. The first man that quickened a smouldering brand 
y blowing upon it, had discovered that the breath of life is also 

the nourisher of flame. The eastern moralist compared life to a 
vapour. The quenched, inverted torch, was a classical emblem 
of death, and the modern poet sings of the ‘Vital spark of 
heavenly flame.’ Boyle was one of the first to give such ex- 
pressions a literal signification, and to announce, with no little 
clearness, the aphorism of modern chemistry, that no gas or 
aseous mixture, in which a candle goes out, will support animal 
ife. As he, like all the chemists of his century, confounded 
the various gases under a common name of air, it was impossible 
that he should announce the aphorism in the terms we now do, 
but he substantially gave expression to it. No subject interested 
him more than the relation of life to air. He tried a great 
number of experiments, many of them, it must be confessed, 
very cruel, as to the influence of a vacuum on living animals. 
tt was with no wanton cruelty, still less in the — of philo- 
sophic indifference, that Boyle tortured animals. Burnet tells us 
that his sensitiveness to their sufferings made him abandon the 
study of anatomy, in that age prosecuted with a needless amount 
of infliction of pain on living creatures. We can well believe 
this, for it was quite in keeping with the amiability and benevo- 
lence of Boyle’s character; but no indications of his humanity 
appear in the records of his pneumatic researches. Experi- 
ments which would shock our readers if but alluded to, and 
which involved inconceivable and protracted agony to their sub- 
jects, are as calmly related as if they had been performed upon 
a candle or a time-piece. This would not seem wonderful in a 
strictly scientific narration, which supposed pain taken for 
granted, and left it unnoticed. But it was not Boyle’s way to 
— through a subject, like a railway train implicitly guided 
y the rails, nor even like a stage-coach, keeping, on the whole, 
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the middle of the road. He got over his ground as travellers 
ride across Salisbury Plain, by a kind of zig-zag progression, 
which can make the sharpest angles on either side without risk 
of breaking a fence, or striking a wall, or falling over a bridge. 
Yet not a whisper does he utter as to the cruelties he was perpe- 
trating, although Hooke, who has the reputation of being an 
unamiable man, when describing an experiment on a living 
animal, cannot forbear giving vent to remorseful expressions as 
to the pain which the experiment cost himself as performer and 
spectator, nor omit recording that he will never repeat so cruel 
adeed. The explanation of the anomaly is to be found in the 
intense conviction Boyle had, that his air-pump experiments would 
immensely improve physiology, enlarge men’s knowledge of the 
nature of respiration, and put in the hands of the physician new 
methods of lessening human suffering. 

The stream of Boyle’s benevolence had scooped for itself one 
great channel, in which, fraught with gifts for his brethren, it all 
ran. He thought not of the agonies of a bird, when its pantings 
in the vacuum promised to teach him how to cheat consumption 
out of her victims. Nor should it be forgotten that Harvey’s great 
discovery of the circulation of the blood had filled the disciples of 
Bacon with as extravagant expectations as to the results which 
should flow from the extension of his discovery, as men now- 
a-days anticipate from the triumphs of galvanism. The sacredness 
of even human life was forgotten. It is scarcely credible at the 
present day, that the chief physicians of London, contemporary 
with Boyle, applied to the presiding physician of Bedlam, for a 
lunatic, into whose veins they proposed to inject an animal’s blood. 
When this extraordinary request was refused, they succeeded 
in persuading a crazy scholar, an emeritus out-pensioner of St. 
tales though not on its roll, to submit to have sheep’s blood 
transfused into his blood-vessels. Henr Oldenburgh, the thrifty 
Secretary of the Royal Society may still be heard, in an existing 
letter in the Boyle Correspondence, chuckling over the crazy 
man risking life and what remained of reason for a guinea! 

When men fared so, we cannot wonder that it went ill with 
pigeons and frogs. Boyle forgot everything but the mighty im- 
provements in medicine which were likely to result from his 
experiments, and showed no mercy. And it is consolatory to 
think, that the transient sufferings of the innocent creatures he 
tortured, have served to lessen the agonies of generations of men, 
although the state of physiology in his day long prevented any 
harvest being reaped from his trials. Till Priestley discovered 
oxygen, and Cavendish showed the chemical composition of air, 
and Lavoisier expounded the true relation of oxygen to com- 
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bustion, respiration was an enigma, nor is it yet a perfectly 
solved problem. Boyle, however, had the faith of genius in the 
value of his early expositions of the relation of the atmosphere to 
life, and committed them contentedly, as a seed which should yet 
bear the choicest fruit, to the hands of his successors. His good 
taste was not so conspicuous as his faith. In the drawing of his 
second pneumatical engine he has introduced a revolting picture 
of a miserable cat struggling in the agonies of suffocation. In his 
medallion portrait as already noticed, he has a bird in the re- 
ceiver of his air-pump. The most maligned of French Vivisec- 
tors would not venture on such drawings at the present day. 
Boyle was in many respects before his age ; but noble Christian as 
he was, he was tinctured with its barbarity. The designs referred 
to, however, are important proofs of the value he set upon his 
experiments on animals, 

e can say no more concerning his air-pump researches 
although much remains unnoticed; neither can we dwell upon 
the services he has rendered science indirectly, by the proofs he 
gave of the value of his machine as an instrument of research. 

There is scarcely one of the physical sciences which is not 
indebted to the air-pump. Optics employs it to measure the 
refractive powers of gases. The science of heat has been in- 
debted to it, in the hands of Leslie, Faraday, and others, for 
great strides of progression. Acoustics by means of it ascertains 
the laws which regulate the propagation of sound through 
elastic fluids. In many ways it is essential to the researches of 
the natural philosopher and physiologist, and it is an essential 
appendage of every chemist’s laboratory. It forms an essential 

rt of the condensing steam-engine, and is employed on the 
scale in the purification of sugar, and in other econo- 
mical processes. If it has failed in its most gigantic applica- 
tion, that, namely, of the atmospheric railway, Boyle, at ia, 
is not to blame. Had the projectors of that scheme looked 
back two centuries, and read the philosopher’s wailings over the 
failure even of the best sticking-plaster to close the chinks in his 
receiver, they would have thought twice before they tried to 
realize their project. When we think of all the air-pump 
has effected, we feel compelled to retract what we have said 
against Boyle’s earliest and rudest instrument, and to unite with 
him in calling it the Great Pneumatical Engine. 

Had our limits permitted, it would have been pleasant to dwell 
on Boyle’s other achievements as a physical philosopher. We 
should have tried to show what an acute investigator of the laws 
of heat he was, often mistaken, always ingenious; sometimes suc- 
cessful in bringing to light striking phenomena, and elucidating 
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remarkable laws. He was the first to introduce into Great Bri- 
tain the famous Florentine weather-glasses, which the short- 
lived but memorable Academia del Cimento taught Europe how 
to make. England came thus to be provided with delicate ther- 
mometers earlier than countries lying nearer Italy; and a great 
impetus towards the study of heat was communicated to the 
natural philosophers of our country. Boyle took a leading part 
in prosecuting the subject. He devised some very useful forms 
of the thermometer, and assisted in discovering a process by which 
the instrument might be infallibly graduated, so that all ther- 
mometers should agree in their indications—that is, should point 
to the same figure on their scale, when the heat affecting them was 
the same. He did not, however, perfect a method of graduation. 
Hooke, Halley, and others, went further than he did, and Newton 
outstripped them all. The modern thermometer is as much his, 
as the glass prism. 

It would have been pleasant also to have shown how endless 
his distillations, cohobations, sublimations, and fermentations 


were, and what glimpses he got of great discoveries, which, never- — 


theless, he missed. He toiled unceasingly beside the huge 
furnace, which the Hermetic philosophers of his day thought 
essential to their work, and constructed of dimensions large 
enough to rival a limekiln, or serve a glasshouse, as may be 
learned from his letters and folios, by the smiling chemist of the 

resent day, whose crucible-furnace would go into his hat, and 
his blowpipe into his waistcoat pocket. Boyle called himself the 
 Sceptical Chymist,’ but he had a weak side towards alchemy. 
He was constantly begging, borrowing, or purchasing medical 
recipes, and much of his time was wasted in the manufacture of 
specifics. Religious considerations probably precluded him from 
faith in the alchemist’s long sought for elixir of life, which should 
confer an earthly immortality on mankind. The elixir was the 
specific of specifics, which made lesser specifics needless ; the cure 
for the one disease, Death, which swallows up all others. Boyle 
did not believe in such a specific, but there was nothing in Scrip- 
ture to forbid the belief that the day might come when man’s 
God-given skill should succeed in neutralizing disease, and Health 
should walk side by side with Life up to the very gates of the 
tomb. Boyle’s furnaces, accordingly, were always atwork, con- 
cocting elixirs of health, but their ineffectual fires blazed in vain. 
The dyspeptic, melancholic elixir-maker himself, was a poor spe- 
cimen of the worth of his specifics, though this was perhaps as it 
should be. The alchemical professors of transmutation never 
had by any chance a penny in their purses, and the hermetic 
process always began by the begging of so much base metal 
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which the adept should transmute into silver or gold. Boyle 
was a stanch believer in transmutation, as he was well entitled 
to be, for there is no a priori objection to its possibility, as there 
is to the possibility of a self-sustaining perpetual motion, and in 
his time there appeared many proofs of transmutation having been 
effected. It may be realized any day. Boyle tried to multiply 
the precious metals, and the gold showed symptoms at least of 
coming. He amazed himself, and alarmed Newton, who coun- 
selled concealment, by an experiment where gold and merc 
being mingled together grew very hot, and the latter seemed 
going to fix. There was nothing very alarming in the experi- 
ment, after all. It was only a costly way of illustrating, what a 
little gunpowder would have shown better, and a great deal more 
cheaply, that chemical combination is accompanied by the evolu- 
tion of heat. Not long before his death, Boyle procured the 
repeal of a statute of Henry IVth, which forbade ‘ the multiply- 
ing of “ge and silver,’ so that more successful transmuters than 
himself might engage in the fixation of mercury, without fear 
of their lives. 

As a naturalist he was indefatigable. He observed for him- 
self, collected specimens, read largely, and carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence with every quarter of the globe. Every one 
was pressed into his service, from the English ambassadors abroad, 
to the labourers in his gardens, rm the sailors he fell in 
with. It was a transition-age, half credulous, half sceptical, but 
more the former than the latter, and many of Boyle’s correspon- 
dents had eyes only for the wonderful. Among his unpublished 
works is a manuscript record of conversations with sea-captains 
and pilots. What wonderful things sea-captains behold we know, 
and how ready they are to charm willing ears with them. Boyle 
was avery cautious, though inquisitive man, and had a great stock 
of common sense. He needed it all in estimating the value of 
the recitals made to him; and we need neither wonder nor 
blame, if he sometimes stamped as authentic, narrations which, 
in reality, were half genuine mixtures of inaccurate observations, 
unintentional deceptions, and deliberate lies. He winnowed the 
wheat from the chaff, on the whole, very fairly, if we remember 
how imperfect his winnowing shovel was, and that there 
was but his solitary one at work. We may compare him, as a 
critic and methodizer of the Natural History of his time, to one 
of the Californian gold-washers of our own day. Up to his 
knees in water he stood, provided with one small wooden bowl, 
of his own making, with which to sift the gold from the sand. 
Down came the river, bringing grains of the true metal: brassy 
pyrites particles, which, to many eyes, looked more metallic than 
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the gold; yellow mica scales glistening brighter than the pyrites; 
pebbles, gravel, shingles, clay, sand, and mud. With wonderful 
dexterity, everything considered, Boyle contrived to let nearly 
all but the gold flow on; and if he occasionally mistook grains of 
the pyrites or mica for the noble metal, let it not be forgotten 
that his cautious temper made him err on the safe side, and think 
it better to save a little dross which could afterwards be purged 
out, than to permit any of the gold to escape. 
What Boyle did in physics proper, in h Dessnatien, for example, 
and in electricity, we must pass by. His discoveries in these 
would have won a reputation for a less versatile observer. We 
must notice him, however, as the self-appointed professor of an 
important art. We have called him shendy an Amateur Doctor. 
It would be fairer to style him an Emeritus Physician. Padua 
or Leyden might have been proud of him, and gave the Doctor's 
hat to many less accomplished students of medicine. He knew 
anatomy well, and was often present at dissections. The meagre 
physiology of his time he had more than mastered, for his air- 
pump experiments on living animals threw new light on the 
_ functions of respiration and the circulation of the blood. 
he properties of blood and bone, and of the other secretions 
and tissues of the body, he had made the subjects of repeated 
analyses. His knowledge of natural history made him familiar 
with the medicinal virtues of plants and minerals; and his che- 
mical skill, we have seen, was constantly exerted in preparin 
novel remedies. He amassed an immense collection of empirica 
recipes, and tried them on himself, on his friends, or, through the 
physicians he knew, on their patients. It is curious, indeed, to 
remark his eagerness on this point. Whatever else he and his 
immense host of correspondents write about, the majority of them 
have something to say about specifics. Now it is a request 
that ‘the incomparable Mr. Boyle’ will send them a little of 
‘Ens Veneris.’ Then it is an announcement from a physi- 
cian, that he finds ‘ Agua Limacum,’ (snail-water,) or some other 
abomination, a powell remedy. It was a certain way to Boyle’s 
good graces to send him a new recipe, which he acknowledged by 
presenting the sender in return with one of his choicest formulz, 
or a packet or vial of some catholicon, as insect or shell collectors 
exchange specimens. Every one assisted him. William Penn sent 
him Red Indian cures; Locke gathered plants for him at the due 
season of the year. Boyle came in the end to be gratuitous consult- 
ing-physician and apothecary-general to a great section of Eng- 
land. Fellows of the hoya College of Physicians did not hesitate to 
submit cases to him, and he was a prompt and bold practitioner. 
In 1665 Oxford gave him the honorary degree of Doctor of Physic. 
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Doctor Boyle’s dispensatory was a catalogue of as vile abomi- 
nations as ever sick man was compelled to swallow. The com- 
pilers of the Pharmacopeeias of his time,—for he was not a solitary 
transgressor—almost seem to have gone on the principle that the 
more loathsome the source of a remedy, the more potent was it 
likely to prove. Let invalids of the present day drink with com- 
posure their bitterest potions, and be thankful that they are not 
required, as their forefathers were, to turn cannibals, and masti- 
cate powdered human skulls, or the ‘ashes of a toad burned alive 
in a new pot.’ The nature of the subject forbids enlargement on 
what is an important chapter in the history of science, interesting 
tothe moralist as well as tothe physician, and full of humiliating 
proofs that we are all Clodios. ‘What we fear of death’ makes 
every other repulsive thing lose its loathsomeness and horror. 
Life is gladly purchased on the most hateful terms. If any 
reader thinks we exaggerate, let him turn to Boyle’s ‘ Usefulness 
of Philosophy,’ which he will find abridged in Shaw’s ‘ Boyle,’ 
vol. i. p. 94, and read the paragraph at the bottom of the page. If 
that does not satisfy him, he can read on. He will not read long, 
without exclaiming, with King Lear, ‘ An ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.’ 

In the occupations we have described, more than forty years 
wore away; but before we say anything further concerning Boyle’s 
deeds, it will be well to resume his personal history, which we 
carried no further than the close of his minority. This may best 
be effected by going back, for a brief space, to the narrative of 
Philaretus. The reader who knows it only so far as we have yet 
abridged it, and who is familiar with the wan, wasted, melan- 
choly countenance, which looks out from the engraved frontis- 
piece of Boyle’s works, will find it difficult to connect that 
mournful face with the commentary on it, which his auto- 
biography supplies. Yet the account is his own, and we have 
not selected passages which should show him to disadvantage. 
Those which we have taken, and others which are passed over, 
display him rather as an estimable, than an engaging youth. If 
he faithfully acknowledges his faults, he is no less careful to 
point out his virtues, and this with a minuteness and com- 
placency not pre-possessing. 

There were better qualities, however, in Boyle, than those 
we have yet seen, and they were destined, as well as his weak- 
nesses, to an early ripening. Whilst resident at Geneva, an event 
occurred, which, as we have already hinted, he was accustomed 
‘to mention as the considerablest of his whole life.’ To prepare 
his readers for this occurrence, he tells us, in language quaint, 
but dignified, that up to the period of its happening, «though 
‘his inclinations were ever virtuous, and his life free from 
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«scandal, and inoffensive, yet had the piety he was master of 
‘already so diverted him from aspiring unto more, that Christ, 
«who long had lain asleep in his conscience, (as he once did in 
‘the ship) must now, as then, be waked by a storm.’ In the 
dead of night he was roused from his slumbers by the thunders 
of a fearful tempest. Waking with the alarm that always 
attends sudden starting from sleep, he gazed in terror at the 
unceasing flashes of lightning, till he ‘ began to imagine them the 
sallies of that fire that must consume the world.’ The noise 
of the heavy rain, and the roaring of the winds, loud enough at 
times to drown the echo of the thunder, ‘ confirmed him in his 
oe of the day of judgment being at hand, whereupon 
the consideration of his unpreparedness to welcome it, and the 
* hideousness of being surprised by it in an unfit condition, made 
‘him resolve and vow, that if his fears were that night disap- 
‘pointed, all his further additions to his life should be more 
‘religiously employed.’ Boyle does not conceal that ‘his fear 
‘ was (and he blushed it was so) the occasion of his resolution of 
‘amendment,’ but he also tells us that ‘the morning came, and 
a serener, cloudless sky returned, when he ratified his determi- 
* nation so solemnly that, from that day, he dated his conversion.’ 
This happened when he was some fourteen years old. In after 
life, Boyle’s religion was conspicuously free from the recogni- 
tion of dread of punishment of crime, or the barter of good 
works for reward, as the grounds of Christian love and obe- 
dience. ‘ Piety,’ he said, ‘ was to be embraced, not so much to 
‘gain heaven, as to serve God with.’ 

The piety which one grand natural spectacle awakened, an- 
other was first to shake to its foundations, and then to confirm. 
Soon after witnessing the thunder-storm, Boyle made some ex- 
cursions through Dauphiny and the south of France. Whilst at 
Grenoble, ‘ his curiosity at last led him to those wild mountains, 
* where the first and chiefest of the Carthusian abbeys does stand 
‘seated ; where the Devil, taking advantage of that deep raving 
‘melancholy, so sad a place, his humour, and the strange stories 
‘and pictures he rab there of Bruno, the father of that order, 
* suggested such strange and hideous distracting doubts of some 
‘of the fundamentals of Christianity, that, though his looks did 
‘little betray his thoughts, nothing but the forbiddingness of 
‘ self-despatch hindered his acting it. But after a tedious lan- 
‘guishment of many months in this tedious perplexity, at last 
‘it pleased God, one day he had received the sacrament, to re- 
‘store unto him the withdrawn sense of His favour.’ 

In the sketch of Boyle in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ of 
which Cuvier was one of the writers, allusion is made to the 
resemblance in cast of mind to Pascal, which Boyle’s melancholy 
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showed. It has been no such rare thing, however, among 
students of physics any more than among men of warm hearts 
and sensitive imaginations, that Boyle and Pascal should stand 
alone as displaying it. The ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ has to 
do with all sorts of men, but chiefly with those possessed of very 
limited or very great intellectual gifts. Minds delicately poised 
are easily thrown off their ag like fine balances, which 
weigh to the almost incredible fraction of a grain, and as a con- 
sequence are deranged by the presence of a trace of dust in one 
scale, and would have a set to one side given them by the down 
of a moth’s wing lying in one pan. Delicate balances, also, are 
easily strained Rccotenied and the same law in great measure 
regulates the mental weighing of all kinds of truth, Students 
of the physical sciences are often referred to, as if their studies 
had no tendency to ruffle the spirits or overtask the intellect. 
Cowper in one of his letters, referring to the stir which the 
public ascent of a balloon had occasioned, contrasts his own 
sadness with the cheerfulness of the philosophers too much 
occupied and delighted with the outer world to brood much 
inwardly. Nor can it be questioned, that a relish for the natural 
sciences prevents that morbid introversion of spirit which meta- 
physical speculation, whether of an intellectual or emotional and 
zesthetical character, tends to encourage, where there is a natural 
tendency towards inward brooding. But it is the observation of 
the striking phenomena, not the study of the laws of physical 
science, that has the enlivening effect. Naturalists of the merely 
observing and describing class, and experimenters, fond only of 
showy phenomena and dexterous manipulations, are a cheerful, 
gregarious race, delighted with a new specimen or a new ma- 
chine, and happiest when imparting their pleasurt to others. 
But when we rise to the great discoverers and lawgivers in 
physical science, we find a vein of melancholy as apt to show 
itself as in impassioned poets, or recluse metaphysicians, or 
mighty painters and musicians. All the great problems in 
natural science,—as the nature of heat, of light, of electricity, of 
gravity,—and still more all questions connected with life, bring 
us in the end, and by few steps, face to face with infinity and 
mystery. Weary nights and days are appointed to him who 
studies those things. Hope deferred aie the heart sick. 
Failure saddens and humiliates the spirit, unnerves the intellect, 
and embitters the temper. Ambition and vanity, pride and the 
love of power, are in the philosopher’s nature as well as in the 
poet's, and deaden or pervert the love of truth. Brains can be 
crazed and hearts broken by other disappointments than those 
which unrequited love occasions; and in the chemist’s laboratory, 
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the astronomer’s watch-tower, and the mechanician’s workshop, 
despair has found many a victim. And where great genius is 
found unalloyed, or little debased by the meaner qualities of our 
common nature, and the love of truth burns as a pure light— 
the lumen siccum which Bacon desired in all philosophers, and 
which failure or disappointment cannot quench,—the instinctive 
tendency of the highly gifted spirit will be to include in its 
grasp more than even it can compass. The intellect then, 
though free from all emotional bias, may be crushed, as Sampson 
was, by the very triumph of its own strength. We need not 
wonder, then, that a certain melancholy, easily deepened, is as 
consonant to the spirit of a Newton as a Shakspeare, or that it 
requires but an apparently trifling matter to develop it in either. 
Boyle’s sadness was the fruit partly of his weakness, partly of his 
strength. He was only some seventeen when it first preyed on 
him; and the blame of producing it cannot be ascribed to physical 
science, in which as yet he was but a slender proficient. Rath er, 
however, could physics cure it, for ‘never after did these fleeting 
clouds cease now and then to darken the serenity of his quiet.’ 
He plainly had a natural predisposition to gloom, which a weak 
body and a roving fancy Svantalls and though his occupations 
up to his early residence in Geneva were not at all of a melan- 
choly cast, they employed the mind too much, and the body too 
little, to keep the balance even between them. Boyle ee un- 
consciously, and while yet a youth, adopted the maxim of the 
friend me chief counsellor of his later years, Archbishop Usher, 
—‘it is better to wear out than to rust out.’ The sword had 
already, and far too soon, begun to pierce the scabbard! 

However much, nevertheless, bodily or mental idiosyncracy, 
or both, may have predisposed Boyle to melancholy, yet some- 
thing more, as he believed himself, was needed to give it the 
intensity and the direction which it assumed. He referred his 
despair, as we have seen, to Satanic temptation. 

his is not a suitable place or occasion for discussing the 

Scripture doctrine of evil spirits, and their relation to man. But 
as biographers, we cannot avoid considering the effect which the 
belief in such a doctrine, as realised in his own experience, had 
upon Boyle. For the ‘clouds came after the rain,’ and the 
temptation to disbelief and self-destruction returned at intervals 
during his whole lifetime, though never with the original severity. 
This fact supplies us with the key to much which we should in 
vain seek to unravel by searching through all his lengthened 
essays on heat and cold, the ‘ Sceptical Chymist,’ or the account 
of the Pneumatical Engine. 

Whatever hypothesis he held as to the cause of his despon- 
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dency, he could not but have been greatly affected, for the 
better or the worse, by so dark a temptation as that which haunted 
him. To see, like Macbeth, wherever he turned, a dagger 
thirsting for blood, ‘the handle towards his hand,’ was appalling 
enough; but it was worse still when the point turned as if 
magnetically toward his heart, and the blood for which it thirsted 
was his own. But when he further believed that this ‘dagger 
of the mind’ was thrust upon him by a fallen Angel, as malignant 
in purpose as mighty in power, to compel him to be the in- 
strument of his own hopeless damnation, his belief, whether a 
wise or unwise one, could not but greatly embitter his agony. 
Yet whatever evil effect such a faith may be supposed to have 
had on some of the qualities of Boyle’s nature, few acquainted 
with his life will doubt that it put far into the back ground, or 
blotted out altogether, many of his weaknesses. The remem- 
brance and revisitings of temptations so fearful, could not but 
sober any mind, which retained its integrity in spite of their 
assaults. The applaudings of vanity spontaneously hush them- 
selves, when the reins of self-control are trembling in the hand, 
and may be dropped from nerveless fingers at any moment, or 
flung away in despair. The praises of this world have no attrac- 
tion for one who has lost his hold upon it, and has come against 
his will under the dominion of the ‘powers of the world to 
come.’ Although the ‘poor ghost’ had been dumb, and there 
had been no claim of filial obedience upon Hamlet, or purpose of 
revenge, we should still have heard him say as he turned from 
the spectral figure, 
* Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
Vl wipe away all trivial fond records, 


All saws of books, all forms and pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there.’ 


One glimpse of the world of spirits introduces a new perspective 
into that of flesh and blood, and changes the standard by which 
the value of earthly things is measured. If the dark visitant, 
however, stole away Boyle’s eheerfulness, he took also with him 
his pride and vanity, and ennobled and dignified his character. 
How compatible even surrender to a despondency bordering at all 
times on despair is with. the clearest good sense and sustained 
intellectual effort, Cowper’s mournful history sufficiently shows. 
Boyle, moreover, did not surrender. He believed that he was 
fighting a great spiritual foe, but he was conscious also that he 
had prevailed. The mingled weakness and greatness of man 
which Pascal wondered at and mourned over, appear in nothing 
more than in such a battle. What can be more humiliating to a 
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man, than to have his individuality (the only thing that really is 
his) intruded on against his will: the chamber of his secret 
thoughts, which he would not open to those he loves best, and 
could not if he would, made free to the most hateful of visiters : 
the very citadel of Mansoul with its gates flung back upon their 
hinges, and the daily haunt of evil spirits? There is no humilia- 
tion of man’s natural pride greater than this. Yet surely there 
is no arena on which his God-given greatness is more manifest. 

That impotent to roll the gates shut again, he should still retain 
courage to fight against his terrible enemy, and face about and 
front him, is one of the strangest things in his Spiritual History. 
If in men’s battles, the victory is considered great in proportion 
to the prowess of the vanquished, the Christian militant raises 
the highest war-cry when he exclaims, ‘We wrestle not with 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers.’ 

Boyle’s life was thus pre-eminently what every man’s life 
is, but especially every Christian’s, a battle and a fight. 
Melancholy had marked him for her own before his minority 
was ended, and he returned to England a grave man at twenty. 
To serve God and to serve man was now his deliberate and great 
aim. He did not nurse in secret, and increase by nursing, his 
sadness, or excuse himself, on the score of indifferent health, from 
the most laborious tasks, It is true that he kept constantly pro- 
claiming himself a valetudinarian or an invalid, and selected the 
strangest places in his scientific papers for announcing to his 
readers that he had a distemper in his eyes, a threatening, or 
a fit of the stone, but all the while he was shaming the most 
healthy and vigorous of his contemporaries by the number and 
value of his labours. Time, which so many valetudinarians 
dawdle away, in unnecessary restings and slumbers, Boyle rigidly 
economised. Tradition reports that in his later days, when his 
residence in London, and the fame of his name exposed him to 
countless unprofitable intrusions, he used on occasion to hang 
out a board with the curt and peremptory announcement upon it, 
‘ Mr. Boyle cannot be spoken with to-day.’ 

For a considerable period after his second return to England, 
Boyle resided chiefly at Stalbridge. In 1652 and again in 1653 
he visited Ireland, and remained in it for a considerable period, 
chiefly engaged in business arrangements connected with the 
estates which his father had left him there. His time would 
have been spent but unpleasantly in that disturbed country, but 
for the attentions of Dr., afterwards Sir William Petty, celebrated 
as the founder of the modern science of statistics. ‘This accom- 
plished man instructed Boyle in anatomy and physiology. In 
1654 the latter returned to England, and took up his abode at 
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Oxford, where, along with Dr. Wallis and others, he kept up the 
association of ingenious men which afterwards merged into the 
Royal Society. It was here also that the ‘ great pneumatical 
engine’ was constructed, as already mentioned, in 1658 or 1659. 

After the accession of Charles II. he removed to London and 
took up his residence with Lady Ranelagh. The king was very 
courteous to him, and Lord Clarendon urged him to enter into 
holy orders. Boyle, however, declined acceding to his request, 
partly because he thought that he could serve religion more if it 
was out of men’s power to say of him as they said of the clergy, 
‘ that it was their trade and they were paid for it;’ but especially, 
as Burnet tells us, because he had not ‘felt within himself an 
inward motion to it by the Holy Ghost.’ ‘So solemnly,’ adds 
the Bishop of Sarum, ‘ did he pa Hn of sacred matters.’ 1665 
he was nominated, by the express desire of Charles II., to the 
pea of Eton College, then considered a post of great 

onour and profit ; but as it could only be filled by one in orders, 
he declined it. In 1666 he was brought into great public notice 
in connexion with an Irish gentleman referred to by Dr. Birch, 
as ‘the famous Mr. Valentine Greatraks, the Irish Stroker.’ 
He produced marvellous cures by a process of manipulation 
aaa resembling that practised by the animal magnetists of the 

resent day. Greatraks was an honest and honourable man, and 

oyle came forward to attest the reality of his cures. The 
celebrated astronomer, Flamsteed, went to Ireland to be stroked 
by Greatraks, and was benefited either by the stroking, or a 
subsequent attack of sea-sickness, or, as he thought, perhaps by 
both. 

In 1680, the Royal Society elected Boyle its president, but 
‘a great and perhaps peculiar tenderness in point of oaths, led 
him to scruple about coming under the obligations, which by its 
charter the president must incur, and he declined accepting an 
honour of which he was so worthy. He refused, indeed, every 
dignity that was offered him. Charles II., James II, and 
William III. enjoyed his society and frequently conversed with 
him, but he sought no favours from any of them. His brothers 
being all noblemen, he was several times offered a peerage, but 
he resolutely refused it, and his reputation has been all thé more 
abiding. ~ Ae Lord Orrery, a man certainly worthy of remem- 
brance, is not half so well known out of Great Britain as his 
untitled youngest brother. In modest seclusion he carried on 
his labours, nor did any very remarkable events occur to diversify 
the proverbially monotonous life of the philosopher and scholar, 
till on the 23rd of December, 1691, he lost his sister, Lady 
Ranelagh, whom for nearly fifty years he had loved with that 
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intense affection, which is often seen, after the effervescence of 

outh is past, to unite brothers to their elder sisters. Boyle had 
but imperfectly realised the greatness of his loss, when it was 
more t compensated. Before a week had passed, he was 
restored to his sister. He died on the 30th of December, 1691, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His character as a natural philosopher may be gathered 
from what has been stated. He practically ignored all specu- 
lation on physics which was of earlier date than Bacon’s pub- 
lications. Aristotle he utterly distrusted, and Des Cartes he 
would not so much as read. To open his eyes on the outer 
world, and to read what it taught, with as unbiassed and un- 
fettered a judgment as he could secure, was his great aim. He 
was a very cautious observer, and was seldom misled when the 
whole facts came under his own notice, so that he was eye-witness 
as well as judge of the nature of the information which a phe- 
nomenon or experiment furnished. But he was often compelled 
to deal with other men’s alleged facts and observations, and then 
he went occasionally astray, No later philosopher has described 
in clearer or more perspicuous language, than Boyle uses, the 
phenomena he witnessed, the experiments he performed, or the 
conclusions at which he arrived. Nevertheless, Boyle is into- 
lerably tedious and prolix in all his writings, and often, like- 
wise, very immethodical in his arrangement, and defective in 
logical precision. He excused himself from systematic discussion 
of the topics he considered, because the scholastic successors of 
Aristotle had retarded the progress of science by their refined 
subtleties and undeviating rigid adherence to false systems, 
as if the evil had lain not in the system being baseless, but 
simply in its being a system. Hence even his ‘ Usefulness of 
Philosophy,’ which peculiarly called for the most lucid arrange- 
ment and orderly discussion, is an undigested rambling discourse, 
which, instead of resembling the map which a military engineer or 
railway surveyor would lay down of a country, can be compared 
only to such a chart as a naturalist would produce, if he marked 
his course by tracing all the divergings from the main route, 
into which he was tempted by the winged insects he chased, or 
the rare plants he turned aside to gather. 

Like the naturalist, Boyle wanders aside to tell of spiders that 
sting through the soles of men’s boots, or to enlist his reader's 
sympathies in the risk of destruction which a new suit of clothes 
ran from his spilling, in the dark, some acid upon them, or to 
recount the vindication of the usefulness of philosophy which 
was furnished by his smelling out, still in the dark, a bottle of 
hartshorn, with which he effaced the stains which the oil of 
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vitriol had produced. Boyle’s —- has done his reputation 
great injury. It was quite incurable, for besides his avowed and 
systematic want of system, his early habits of desultory study had 
unfitted him for the use of a severe logic. No restraining editor, 
moreover, limited him to so many sheets or pages, nor did any 
judicious publisher counsel terseness and condensation. The 
printer could not frighten so wealthy an author by the vision 
of his bill, and Boyle, a very Marshal Bliicher, with Forwards 
for his motto, was always in a hurry to be done with what 
he was at, and on to something else. He acted, accordingly, 
like the Frenchman, who apologized for writing a long letter 
because he had not time to write a short one. Boyle wrote a 
long treatise, and then a long preface apologising for the length 
of the treatise, which might have been dhiioue shortened in 
the time spent in writing the apology for its want of brevity. 
Few of the busy moderns, accordingly, have read a tithe of 
Boyle’s six folios; no one, probably, within the last hundred 
pe fifty years, but the corrector of the press, at which Birch’s 
edition of his works was printed. His volumes have proved a 
mausoleum, in which his name has been buried, not preserved ; 
like those Egyptian Pyramids, which are so immense, and within 
so uninviting and inacessible, that scarcely one man in a century 
penetrates into their interiors far enough to read the name and 
the character of the king whose fame they were raised to com- 
memorate. 

Modern writers, however, if they have read little, have not 
hesitated in many cases to judge summarily, as if they had read all. 
A tendency has latterly > mg especially in this country, to 
speak of Boyle as if he had been greatly overrated, had been too 
long remembered, had little intrinsic merit, and deserved now to 
be forgotten. This depreciation of the philosopher is in part the 
fruit of a reaction against the extravagant praises which his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors bestowed upon him. Those 
praises, however, are more extravagant in appearance than in 
reality. A sceptical, critical, practical age like our own, uses 
fewer words and more subdued expressions, even when its praise 
is hearty and sincere, than it was the fashion of our forefathers 
to employ in paying ordinary compliments. If we make this 
allowance, we shall find little to deduct from the estimate which 
was formed from the first of Boyle’s genius. The able author of 
the ‘Sketch of Boyle,’ in the ‘ Penny Cyclopzedia,’ has justly ob- 
served, that foreigners of the present day are not likely to be 
biassed in favour of the philosopher by those considerations 
which may insensibly warp the judgment of his countrymen. 
The biographer in question, accordingly, refers to M. Libes, 
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author of the Hist. Phil. des Progrés de la Physique, Paris, 1810 ; 
as devoting a chapter to the consideration of Boyle, in which he 
dwells on the greatness of his physical discoveries, and the genius 
which he showed in making them. We may add, that Cuvier 
has done the same thing in the Biographie Universelle. Hoefer, 
in his Histoire de la Chimie, Paris, 1842, discusses in several chap- 
ters Boyle’s chemical discoveries, and insists on their interest and 
importance. Professor Hermann Kopp, of Giessen, in his 
Geschichte der Chemie, Brunswick, 1843, gives an admirable ab- 
stract, of the same nature, but fuller than Hoefer’s, and writes in 
the most cordial and eulogistic terms of Boyle’s merits. In truth, 
since Europe named the air-pump and its vacuum after Boyle, 
down to the present day, he has had a high place assigned to him 
by continental a of every nation. Nor have all his 
countrymen in later times written disparagingly of him. One 
of the highest living authorities on the subject has pointed out a 
merit of Boyle’s wholly overlooked both by his eulogists and 
detractors. Sir William Hamilton (of Edinburgh) has shown 
that Boyle was one of the first distinctly to indicate the great 
Catholic division of the properties of body or matter into ‘ pri- 
mary and secondary.’ Sir William refers to the ‘intrinsic im- 
portance’ of Boyle’s classification of corporeal qualities, and adds 
that ‘ they probably suggested to Locke the nomenclature which 
he has adopted, but, in adopting, has deformed.’ (Hamilton’s 
edition of the works of Dr. Thomas Reid, Note D, p. 833.) 
After such a testimony from so eminent a logician, metaphysician, 
and physicist as Sir William Hamilton, we need a nothing 
further to prove that we are not labouring under a delusion in 
claiming for Boyle a high and lasting place among men of science. 
Those who deny this, have not, we believe, read the works the 


-criticise. The ‘ History of the Air-pump,’ already discussed, 


warrants the charge. Boyle’s prolixity may be an excuse for not 
reading his papers, but it should at the same time bar all criticism 
of them. They are dry enough reading at times, but they can 
be got through; nor need all his works be perused to enable us 
to perceive the amount of precious ore which lies in the midst of 
heaps, sometimes hills of dross. 

We know no natural philosopher with whom, in quality of 
intellect, and habits of working, Boyle can exactly be compared. 
We could compound him, however, pretty well out of Dr. Joseph 
Black and Dr. Priestley. He had the versatility, energy, and 
unsystematic mode of carrying on researches of the latter. 
Priestley and Boyle were constantly experimenting on all kinds 
of things, and made many trials without a definite object, or 
precise expectation as to the result. Both stood before the 
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oracle, putting endless unconnected and isolated questions to the 
priestess, anxious for an answer, but without preconception what 
the answer would be. Boyle, however, paid much more attention 
to the reply than Priestley did, and understood its meaning a 
great deal better. Both were equally ingenious in devising 
experiments, and successful in performing them, but Priestley 
often totally misunderstood the phenomena he brought to light, 
and was led completely astray by his own experiments. Boyle 
resembled Black in the accuracy with which he observed results, 
in the caution with which he drew conclusions, and the skill 
with which he interpreted the phenomena he witnessed. He 
had the energy and versatility of Priestley, and the caution 
and logic of Black, but he was less versatile than Priestley, and 
more incautious and less logical than Black. 

Boyle, however, was something more than a philosopher. He 
was a Christian philosopher. Foolish as this world is, it contains 
many philosophers; wicked as it is, it contains many Christians ; 
but not many Christian philosophers. Boyle was one of the few 
who, from time to time, are granted to us by a kind Providence 
to make us wiser and better. He was not a Christian on the 
Sundays, and a philosopher on the week days; a Christian over 
his prayer book, and a philosopher over his air pump; a Christian 
in lieth, and a philosopher in his laboratory ; as too many good 
and wise men to appearance, altogether, and in reality, too much 
are. He studied Nature, not as a veil hung between man and 
God, but as the works of Him, without whom ‘ was not anything 
made that was made.’ He worshipped God, not as an ‘ adlacien 
God,’ such as the Greek philosophers raised an altar to, but as 
the Living One, the impress of whose finger he had found on 
every material object he had examined, ‘ whose ways’ he better 
than most men knew ‘were past finding out,’ but whose works 
he had found ‘all to praise him.’ 

Boyle’s religious writings, nevertheless, are, not a few of them, 
altogether unsuited to the taste of the present day. We should 
be afraid to put into the hands of a lively youth his ‘ Occasional 
Reflections,’ and few devout men of maturer years, at all conscious 
of a sense of the ludicrous, would venture, we think, to peruse 
them. Yet an Oxford publisher, as the reader may see from the 
heading of our article, See chosen those very Reflections, which 
Swift and Butler parodied, as worthy of republication. We 
neither wish, nor expect for him, many purchasers. 

The depth and sincerity of Boyle’s piety must not be estimated 
by the want of good taste which appears in his strictly religious 
writings, considered as literary productions. His life and his 
deeds are the best testimonies to his Christianity. Setting his 
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claims as a natural philosopher aside, he has always seemed to us 
to resemble in — respects a gifted man of our own day. 
Robert Boyle and William Wilberforce had much in common, 


although a first glance 4 lead to a very different conclusion. » 


It will be well at once to dispose of the differences between their 
characters, that the essential likeness in their dispositions and 
aims, as well as in the events of their history, may distinctly 
appear. 
, ilberforce was a man of a singularly sunny and genial 
temperament, with a temper so sweet that no provocation could 
ruffle it, and a fancy and eloquence so fascinating, that alike in 
the drawing-room and in the House of Commons > was listened 
to with delight by all. Boyle was a grave, melancholic, formal 
man, whom Cowley and Davenant indeed praise for his wit, but 
whom Burnet speaks of as having had a certain too precise 
stiffness of manner even to his friends. He had no gift of 
speech, but on the other hand was afflicted with a stammer, and 
by nature he was choleric, and subject, as we have scen, to great 
fits of depression. 

Such differences, however, are but skin deep. The points of 
resemblance are much more striking than those of difference. 
Boyle and Wilberforce were alike as the children of wealthy 
men, not high in rank by hereditary nobility, but meeting on 
terms of equality with those who boasted most of ancestral 
honours. Both were spoiled children, allowed in early life an 
unwise amount of hasidenn, and permitted to play with study in 
a way which they lamented in after life, and the evil effects of 
which they sought in vain in maturer years to remedy. Both 
set out on foreign travel, actuated chiefly by the wishes of rela- 
tives and the ardour of youthful curiosity. Both underwent, 
whilst abroad, a great spiritual transformation, which made < all 
things new’ for them, and returned to their own country still 
very young men, to devote oe energy to the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth. ey mingled freely in society, 
were welcome in every circle, were admired for their gifts and 
accomplishments, and early in life were famous over Europe, the 
one as a philosopher, the other as a statesman. Neither of them 
was what would be called a business man, and both constantly 
lamented that they had not been trained to habits of closer appli- 
cation, but each contrived, from a strong sense of the value of 
time, and a deep conviction of duty, to go through, in his own 
immethodical way, a greater amount of work, than many of the 
most formal disciples of the red-tape school succeed in accom- 
plishing. Both were indifferent scholars, and had no taste for 
verbal or philological inquiries, but the belief that the study of 
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the Bible in the original, was the duty of every Christian who 
could acquire the languages in which it was written, and a per- 
suasion that such study would repay the student, induced each 
of them to become a proficient in.Greek and Hebrew. In re- 
cognition of the importance of having the Scriptures translated 
into every living tongue, and in earnest advocacy of the claim 
upon the church of Christ to send missions to the heathen, both 
were alike, and before their age. Their tongues, their pens, 
their influence with the great, their fortunes, and their sympa- 
thies, were all flung into the balance, to make the scale on ee 
derate in favour of the claims of the destitute and benighted of 
mankind upon their brethren. They were alike also—Boyle, 
however, more than Wilberforce, in the catholicity of their reli- 
gious opinions. Both were attached but unsectarian members 
of the church of England, counting it good but not perfect. 
Many of their dearest friends whose Christianity was most 
exemplary, were dissenters, and they did not confound dissent 
with schism. ‘The one was the friend of Baxter and Penn, the 
other of Jay and Clarkson. May such men abound, and break 
down ‘ the middle wall of partition’ which needlessly separates 
the true Christians of one denomination from another ! 

Our sketch is completed. In labours manifold, in the found- 
ing of a lecture which should vindicate the claims of Christianity 
upon mankind,* in liberal gifts to every benevolent undertaking, 
in large secret charities to poor scholars, and the destitute of 
every class, Boyle spent his fortune and his time. He looked 
forward to death with Christian composure and fortitude, but he 


* We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure, and its author the justice, of adverting 
to one of the most recent works which has appeared in connexion with the Boyle 
Lecture, ‘ The Religions of the World, by the Rev. F. Maurice. This treatise is 
perhaps less known in the cireles of nonconformity than it deserves to be. The 
few minds in England that are attentive to the development of our higher theolo- 
gical literature, know Mr. Maurice to be one of the most accomplished writers of 
the age, in all topics that respect the theory of religious belief, and the relations of 
Christianity to philosophical systems. The work to which we have referred more 
than sustains his high reputation. A less speculative mind might perhaps object 
to it, too great a fondness for the discovery of system and order in the disjecta 
membra of non-Christian creeds and superstitions, and also a tendency shared by 
him with the whole school in the church of England to which he belongs, 
to shift the centre of Christianity from the atonement to the incarnation of 
the Redeemer ; but every candid person will be pleased with the spirit of deep and 
liberal sympathy, in combination with extensive learning, with which he has 
divined not less than investigated the peculiarities of the religions which prevail in 
partibus infidelium, and every Christian will rejoice in his able development of the 
resources of the gospel as the religion of humanity, which incorporates all that is 
natural, and sets aside all that is perverse in other beliefs, and that not by a critical 
eclecticism, but by a creative inspiration. We willingly pay this tribute to an able 
scholar, a genial thinker, a liberal divine, who has not been spoiled by the philo- 
sophy and vain deceit in which he has been much conversant, and a simple and 
graceful writer, who amid the current sophistication of the philosophic style has 
not yet learned to be ashamed of the English language. 
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trembled as a man. He had a very sensitive body, and was the 
victim of a cruel disorder, which he feared might rise to such an 
intensity in his last moments, as to overwhelm his courage and 
his faith. But it pleased God, as it has often pleased Him, to 
disappoint the fears of his doubting yet faithful servant. He 
had scarcely taken to his bed before the curtain fell. The 

onies which should prove unendurable, were never felt. The 
bitterness of death was not tasted. The awful tempter who had 
poisoned the happiness of a long life, quailed before the benignant 
— of him who is with his people even unto the end. 

ife ebbed away, and its dying murmur uttered only the 
peaceful sound, ‘ He giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


Art. VIL. Presbytery Examined: an Essay, Critical and Historical, 
on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland since the Reformation. 
By the Duke or ARGYLL. 


Tue time was, that when a man of rank appeared in the field of 
authorship, his coming required to be ‘ faniennele acknow- 
ledged ;’ a term which, when interpreted, meant that his merits 
should be exaggerated, his blunders at once rectified and for- 
given, and the very fact of his appearance pronounced a phe- 
nomenon. If he eminently succeeded, there was a tempest of 
applause; if he signally failed, the abuse, amid its riotous exu- 
berance, proclaimed its author’s satisfaction that he had a lord to 
insult or scarify. All this is now changed; and after the first 
slight elevation of the critic’s eyebrow at the sight of the doubly 
titled page, he proceeds to apply to the volume all his ordinary 
tests, to ‘ judge it for its cause,’ its design, or spirit, or execution, 
without one reverting thought to the station of its author. 

And yet we cannot, we confess, in the present case, altogether 
divest ourselves of the image of a ducal crown resting on the 
brow of the talented author before us, especially when we re- 
member from what race of ancestors it has been inherited. It is 
intensely interesting to find the descendant of ‘ Brown Dermid, 
who slew the wild boar,’ of the two Archibalds, and the brave 
John, the Callummore, writing with ability, catholicity, and 
eloquence, on the religious history of Scotland, painting the 
struggles of freedom in a spirit which, in other circumstances, 
would have led him to fight and die in her cause, as his pro- 
genitors fought and died before him. It is fine, too, to mark 
the warm and unaffected sympathy discovered by this scion of a 
noble race with the feelings, interests, and peculiarities of the 
Scottish people. To cosmopolitan breadth and modern culture, 
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he unites not a little of that ‘tide of Scottish prejudice’ which 
poor Burns said was to boil on in his breast till the flood-gates 
of life shut in eternal rest. His book, at first begun as an 
article for a Review, gradually expanded into its present dimen- 
sions. Still we cannot pretend that it has essentially changed its 
character—it remains a lively and brilliant, sketchy and vigorous 
article, possessing the vitality, but wanting the breadth or com- 
leteness of a book. Perhaps, too, like premature children, it 
as rather me its strength. Faults in this shape, how- 
ever, we readily overlook. A certain freedom of tone, 
dogmatism of assertion, and hastiness of judgment in the duke’s 
treatise, must be scored off to the credit or discredit of his 
original plan of composition. Before proceeding to record our 
impressions as to its design and execution, we must be permitted 
a preliminary remark or two. 
We are obviously, at the present time, in the centre of two 
eat religious controversies, raging, the one in a narrower but 
eep, the other in a wider deuk ton intense and vital circle. 
On the one hand, the old question of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the being of a 
God, is beginning to be discussed in a new manner, and probed 
to its very depths. Two gauntlets have been flung down by 
sceptics within a very short period, in defiance of religion ; the 
one, the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and the other, ‘ Strauss’ Lieben 
Jesu.’ The effect of these two works, while in many respects 
pernicious, has been so far salutary, that it is compelling the advo- 
cates both of natural and revealed religion again to test the strength 
of those battlements and the firmness of those foundations, which 
nad been thought as superior to any sane assault as are the Alps 
to the shot of the Austrians, as is the moon to the baying of a 
Lapland wolf, as is a spirit shrined in heaven to the fury of the 
envious lost! On the other hand, a second controversy, spring- 
ing partly from the first, is being waged within the Fe the 
aim of which is to ascertain what is that model of Christianity 
which shall best promote its efficiency, best retain its failing 
— best revive its flagging vigour, best express the idea of its 
ivine Founder, and furnish the best answer to its sceptical 
foes’ most powerful argument—namely, that the system, having 
become old and useless, ought to vanish away. Every one knows 
the various branches into which this controversy has shot out. 
One party is for slavishly conforming to the dictates of an 
infallible church, as containing a prompt, ready-made, and de- 
cisive cure, without loss of time or near ln of business, to all 
doubts and difficulties—past, present, and to come. Another, 
while reluctant to make concessions and retrocessions quite so 
enormous, employs itself in groping, amidst the darkness of the 
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first ages, for the broken pieces of the patristic form of church 
government and worship, as if, were these fully found and fairly 
reconstructed, they would form a pastoral crook or an Aaron’s 
rod which the world would instantly obey and adore. A third 
finds its panacea, and that of the church, in the Presbyterian 
form of government, illustrated especially by its workings in the 
kingdom of Scotland. A fourth sighs for Independency, even 
while shuddering at the recollection of the sword of Cromwell, 
which brought its principles, for a period, to a terrible and far- 
seen point. And a fifth finds its hope in the idea of a Christian 
church springing from a germ originally planted by Christ and 
his Apostles, growing interruptedly, and partially flourishing at 
times, but awaiting its full efflorescence in the church of the 
future—a church which they expect to combine all the better 
elements of the churches in the past, into one fair ideal whole. 

Such are the two main channels in which our religious discord 
is now running. Before saying a word of the second, we are 
tempted to refer to the first. Apart from its own immense im- 
portance, it has a relative interest, having to some degree created 
the other. The fierce assaults of the enemy without have at 
least aggravated the confusion and misunderstanding of the 
camp within. 

e are undoubtedly, at present, in a condition of peculiar 
danger. There is coming up against the church a deep and 
dark current of doubt—a current strong in learning, fraught 
with genius, strenuous, yet calm in progress. It seems the last 
grand trial of the historical truth of our faith. A motley mul- 
titude have gathered themselves together—unitarians, atheists, 
— oubters, open foes, secret foes, and bewildered 

iends of Christianity, all are in the field, although no 
trumpet has openly been blown, and no charge publicly 
sounded. There are the old desperadoes of Infidelity, the 
last followers of Paine and Voltaire; there is the more sober 
and stolid Owen, and his now rather scanty and sleepy troop ; 
there follow the Communists of France, a fierce but disorderly 
crew; the Commentators of Germany come, too, with pick- 
axes in their hands, crying, ‘ Raze, raze it to its foundations! 
Then you see the garde mobile, the vicious and vain youth of 
Europe ; and on the outskirts of the fight hangs, cloudy and un- 
certain, a small but select band, whose wavering surge is sur- 
mounted by the dark and lofty crests of Carlyle and Emerson. 
‘Their swords are a thousand,’ their motives are various. In 
this, however, all agree, that historical Christianity ought to 
go down before advancing civilization. Poor Sterling, and 
some of his co-mates, the merciful cloud of death has removed 
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from the field, while others stand in deep uncertainty, looking 
above in agony and in prayer. 

Worse than even this, there is another still and strong under- 
current, which is carrying away a ne proportion of the mind 
of the country, of those who make our laws, who distribute 
our justice, whose eloquence fills our courts, whose talent informs 
our press, whose energy inspirits our business, whose genius 
animates our higher literature, whose benevolence supports our 
charities, and whose beauty, taste, and accomplishments decorate 
and refine our society, all drifting, more or less rapidly, more 
or less silently, from creeds and churches; and this, principally, 
because the charm and power, the marks of truth and vitality, 
which were wont to detain them there, have departed. 

Besides, there is an admitted want of life in all our churches. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the ghastly fact, that Christianity 
has not hold enough even of Christians; that we are rather 
haunted by its ghost than warned by its presence ; that formality, 
mechanism, and a thousand other evil influences, haye injured 
and choked it; that the office of the ministry has become a well 
or ill-adjusted machine, not an oracular pine, ‘ moved,’ as once, 
by the Holy Ghost, into music and power; that the press has 
supplanted the pulpit; that our churches have been led to 
cherish too much of a political spirit; and that there has passed 
over us all an infection of German, and, in general, of con- 
tinental modes of thought and speech. 

Add to all this, acertain deep moral and religious uncertainty, 
which has come down over the age. All are pressed, to a de- 
gree unknown in former times, by the same difficulties which 
they meet, or evade, or wink at, or seek to strangle, in various 
ways. The child will tell you, as one told us, that her chief 
ditheulties were, ‘ Who made God, and how did sin come into 
the world.’ The Welch, or Highland reaper, leaning over the wall 

‘of his corn-field, will start you the same query, as you accost him, 
on your upland way. Some bear their burdens believingly, and 
in hope, but others struggle, in energetic sophistication, to rid 
themselves from them, and others are writhing in anguish like 


* Clamores horrendos adsidera tollunt.’ 


One intellectualist of high name is about, they say, to leave 
as his legacy to the world, after his decease, a stoutly reasoned- 
out conclusion (the conclusion of /s whole matter) that ‘ there 
is no God.’ The Pantheist sheds himself into nature as the 
drop into the stream below, and is willing to merge his destiny 
with that of leaves, bubbles, and beams. One vulgar class of 
mene more on account of their petty personnel, than of 

e thoughts, feelings, and ideas within it, walk mincingly along 
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the brink of annihilation, and fear more the destruction of their 
own idiosyncrasy than of the essence of God. Some classes of 
sectarians having, in feebleness or despair, dropped their tele- 
scopes, have lifted theodolites instead, and in place of inspect- 
ing the heavens, with their dim immeasurable heights, their 
eternal newness, their fires unfolding themselves, are wholly oc- 
cupied in measuring the earth, for the present possession and 
future encampments of party. Some poets and novelists are 
coining a creed from a certain soft sentimentalism, as if God 
were such an one as themselves. Peace to them, and their new 
romances on ‘ the Gop of feeling.’ Many, indeed, are assumi 
the attitude of humble inquiry, ardent research, not —stsinaa 
with hope and peace; but many, too, are preparing for they 
know not what, fearing they know not what, and believing they 
know not what; and all are labouring, more or less, under un- 
certainty, anxious, if not for a new teacher, at least for new 
light, to make this ‘ unintelligible world’ less dark, less devious, 
less perplexing, and to substitute for a fading ‘here God once 
dwelt,’ a living Schekinah, proclaiming that he dwells in his 
temples, in his rites, in his Bible, and in his universe still. 

It were worse than cruel thus to open the wounds of our time, 
did we conceive that there were no remedies for them. We 
have heard issuing, even from pulpits and from the religious press, 
certain croakings of despair; and as we heard, we thought, 
surely the raven, safe in Noah’s ark, ought to remain silent, if 
she will not or cannot sing. Even John Foster's voice of 
genius, speaking of mourning, desolation, and woe, when com- 

ared with Isaiah’s pzean of joyous hope, in the prospect of his 

eulah ‘ bridal of the earth oak sky,’ sounds poor, harsh, feeble, 
and jars with it, like the howl of a homeless dog, with the note 
of the lark sending up her sunbeam of sound, in reply to the 
new-risen lord of da , the leader of the harmonies at once of 
earth and heaven. Nor, in alluding to the remedies for our 
woes, are we, in reality, diverging from our text, since, as the 
Duke’s book is chiefly valuable, as indirectly propounding his 
cure, we have a right to speak of others as good, and, in some 
measure, inclusive of his. 

It is rejoined—but this is not the professed object of his book. 
Be it so. But what, at this crisis, ought to be the mission of 
every worthy book upon a Christian subject? To develop 
some direct or indirect argument in favour of the Christian 
faith; to add something to the line of defence we now so much 
need; to prove that Christianity is an essential element of 
society, as well as a vital necessity to the heart of man. And, 
unquestionably, we think the Duke’s treatise proves thus much 
das the more fully the true idea of a pure and simple Chris- 
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tianity is realized, the better for national morality, liberty, edu- 
cation, and peace. 

The present crisis, on the part of Christians and Christian 
defenders, demands, first, accurate discrimination of the different 
classes of sceptics and sceptical assailants. These may be 
divided, somewhat more strictly than a little way back in the 
article, into the following classes:—first, Those who oppose 
Christianity because it stands DREADFULLY IN THEIR way. Their 
guilt it condemns, their false peace it disturbs, their hearts it 
bares before their own faces ; their innocent pleasures even look 
low and trifling in the grandeur of its ideal. They curse and 
gnash at it accordingly, as the prisoner at the turrets of his 
dungeon, seen through the steadfast bars; these, let us mark, are 
BELIEVERS in Christianity—in a frightful sense. ‘They believe 
and tremble.’ They are the Last specimens, nearly, of what 
once many professed Christians were. Byron was one of this 
class. His abuse, his invective, his mouthings, his ribaldry 
against religion, all prove that he was, if not a Christian, a Jew, 
‘detained before the Lord,’ chained to the very foot of Sinai, 
which seemed to concentrate its voices and lightnings upon his 
own haughty, yet shrinking head; the ‘iron,’ formed at no —- 
forge, and plunged in no earthly fire, had entered into his sou 
From Christianity he did not turn absolutely away, but, because 
the ground was holy, he came not nigh enough to see its moral 
loveliness, and, his shoes untaken off, at last perished in his 
wilderness. Alas! he ‘died not alone in his iniquity.’ Hun- 
dreds there are, who still delight to cull from him the blood-red 
stones of his blasphemy, that they may wreathe them into a 
necklace of ruin for themselves. 

Secondly, some are sceptical of our faith, because it TRANSCENDS 
THEIR TEMPERAMENT. ‘They are cold, and it is warm. They are 
sceptical, it is dogmatic. They are prosaic, it is ideal and 
poetical. They imagine, therefore, that they can neither love 
nor believe in it, that it has no more to do with them, than has 
at night the sun of the antipodes; not knowing that, if it be 
anything, it is a transforming and transfiguring power, being 
‘eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, nay, Tite to the dead,’—if 
the lame, the blind, and the dead would but approach it. 

Thirdly, others of a kindred, though not identical spirit with 
the last, have an intense dislike to the Bible’s mode of thought. 
That is intuitive, theirs is ratiocinative; that is synthetic, theirs 
is analytic; that is general, theirs is minute and mole-eyed. 
The Bible speaks from above, they examine from below; it 
speaks with authority, they, from a thousand inductions, can 
hardly reach one authentic — thus saith nature. Such men 
would analyze an aerolite, ere it had fully burst ; ask the order 
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and degree of an angel, ere they permitted him to tell his 
tidings; try the ‘burning bush’ by the tests of the electric light; 
and were they transferred to the sun, would inquire into his 
statistics before they admired his scenery. We can wish them 
no worse future fate than that of standing for ever, and waiting 
for the transformation, by natural development, of horse-hairs 
into eels. 

There is a fourth class whom we can but imperfectly indicate. 
Goethe may stand as its type, whose creed seemed to be—ELEVA- 
TION IS EVIDENCE—.e., the higher we stand above men, the nearer 
we are to God. Beauty is truth, esthetics are morality, the repose 
of a mind which has reached its greatest degree of. culture and 
power is religion. Shall not I, who have reached the summit of 
the highest Himmaleh use my own rites of worship, build my 
own altar, and name my God by a name of my own, a name 
constituting the cipher of all my gifts, acquirements, experience, 
and vision, leaving the little creatures in the vales to chatter over 
their old ‘ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord’ at their pleasure. No, Baron 
Goethe, most complete and magnificent thou wert of modern 
men, but we have heard of men in old time greater than thee, 
who did not disdain to worship in lowly churches and in silent 
glens; nay, we have heard of angels uplifting from the very foot 


of the throne the song ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.’ - 


We have read, too, in a book older than the ‘ Faust’ such a sen- 
tence as this—‘ God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty.’ And although we know 
that God has often lighted upon mountains, we know that once 
he came down to a manger; and though there do arise from the 
* smokeless altars of the mountain snows’ a rare incense to heaven, 
it is not purer and not sincerer than that which steams from the 
smoking cottages at their foot. ‘The blue Heaven bends over 
all.’ And does not the same sky of conscience, responsibility, 
and faith include the lowliest and the loftiest, and so include 
them as at once to humble and elevate both ? 

Of the fifth class, typified by John Sterling, we can -_ say 
it is the most painfully interesting of all, inasmuch as it includes 
many whose lives are pure, whose hearts are warm, whose ima- 
gination has interpenetrated their intellect, who, in their way, love 
Christianity, and wish to believe and practise it, but who are not 
satisfied either as to some of its peculiar doctrines or as to the 
proper evidence ofits absolute and unique divinity. How is the 
church to deal with them? The answer may be gathered from 
the rapid remarks which follow. 

The second point of importance, if this malady is to be 
wisely dealt with, is to treat sincere sceptics, especially of the 
fifth variety, with tenderness and care. They are men, not 
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monsters. Some of them are mist-severed brethren on one 
common march. The time for railing at any one whom other 
methods might reclaim seems over. “eRyy it with fire,’ was once 
heard in a crowd surrounding an obstinate prison door. Try 
them with tears, may now be said. These may be as keys to some 
dark and dubious minds. A tear contains in solution many argu- 
ments; it has often, too, proved to weak or shaded eyes a 
wondrous telescope. 

Third—Let the whole question of the Christian evidences be 
gone over again by one or more qualified individuals, and let the 
result be published to the world in a style adapted to the 
demands of the age, and in a form suited to the purses of the 
majority. Paley and Watson hashed up in pamphlets and 
lectures are not what is required. Many a shrewd artizan will 
ask the question—were these men Christians themselves in any 
peculiar sense? Do not many say of them that they first threw 
away the kernel, and then did dignified, if not desperate battle 
for the empty shell. Some of warmer imagination might figure 
a Lardner lying fast asleep on the couch of external evidence, 
and a Sterling or Foster tossing on it as on a bed of fire. 

Fourth—The Church must awake. While the enemy is shout- 
ing from without that she is dead and has been dead for centuries ; 
she ought surely at least to arouse from her lethargy and show 
herself at the windows, especially at a certain window looking to- 
ward the Kast, since her Lord is well nigh due from that direction. 

Fifth—She ought to prepare for union, if she cannot at pre- 
sent become absolutely one. And inour humble thought her hans 
preparation (one inclusive of all that is valuable in Dr. Arnold’s 
or the Duke of Argyll’s theory) for this, would be an instant 
shaking off the degaila and desolating Union she has too long 
formed with the State. “This would be productive of the following 
important advantages: It would settle many otherwise indeter- 
minate questions as to the conditions and terms of the alliance 
between Church and State, even as the fall of a house extin- 
guishes its most veteran cobwebs. It would dart a ray of light 
back into history, effectually explaining many a mystery in its 
recorded mistakes, controversies, and heart-burnings. It would 
in part account for the miserably slow progress of genuine 
Christianity in the world. It would, by relieving religion of a 
cumbrous, mailed, and dotard rider, enable her to start with 
renewed speed and energy on her onward career. It would 
silence the Infidel, as he says ‘ your faith must be buttressed, else 
it will fall; it must be borne on in a gorgeous palanquin by liveried 
slaves, else it will stop ;’ and it would enable us to form more 
feasible and lasting schemes for Christian union, and in general 
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to realize that ideal of a Christian church after which we all 


t. 

Holding no such broad torch as this principle in his hand, the 
Duke does nevertheless cast considerable light on the religious 
history of the past as he walks down through it. We thank him 
first of all for his noble, eloquent, high-toned, and spirited con- 
ay 8 for the bastard Popery of Puseyism—that Rome without 
its St. Peter’s or its Vatican, that Pope in palsy mumbling broken 
bits of the names of blasphemy—and licking the rim of the 
cup which was full of filthiness and martyrs’ blood; that dance 
of the sheeted dead, as Carlyle so well denominates it. No- 
where have we met with more refreshing and wholesome, more 
lord-like and man-like scorn, for this edgeways turning round 
toward the Seven hills, than runs, in an outer or under current, 
through many parts of the treatise before us. 

We thank him also for his tone in reference to the covenanting 
days of Scotland. He has hit, we think, the proper medium be- 
tween the idolatry of M‘Crie, and the ill-repressed contempt of 
Scott, for those but singular men, who often looked on their Bible 
as on their sword, often, too, regarded their sword as their Bible ; 
who carried out to moors and mountains a spirit of kindred deso- 
lation, and of kindred firmness, and who, as it is much that ‘those 
who suffer should suffer well,’ suffered so well, and attuned 
their groans so nobly to the plaint of the curlew, and the roar 
of the cataract, that not only has Scotland ranked them, and 
justly, among her bravest sons, but general history has classed 
them with her hardiest heroes—with the first Christians, the 
Waldenses, and the Huguenots ; heroes whose characters of reality, 
set in circumstances of romance, become finished, framed, and 
almost ideal pictures. Nor are relief and contrast wanting in 
the persecutors who had driven them to the wilderness. Hardly 
ever did the human, and certainly never did the clerical, cha- 
racter sink so low as in the curates of that unhappy period. And 
the genius of Scott himself has failed to invest the superior actors 
in the brutal tragedy with even the dignity of devils. 

We love, too, the chivalrous spirit of our noble author. In 
this he bears a striking resemblance to his teachers, Bunsen and 
Arnold. Bravely and gallantly have they, from reluctant mate- 
rials, and amidst the wrath of neighbouring builders, sought to 
pile up a somewhat Utopian fabrie of ‘Equality,’ without 
‘ Liberty.’ But they have acted from the noblest motives; they 
have fought a generous general battle against a common foe. 
‘ Priestcraft’ has never met with two more energetic opponents ; 
and one of them (shall we say?) has sealed his testimony with 
his blood. We accept the Duke of Argyll as a volunteer in this 
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sublime and holy cause—the cause of Protestantism, of intellect, 
of liberty, of religion pure and undefiled. There is, we humbly 
think, a more excellent way of promoting that cause than his grace 
has adopted. There are, at — more needful and more edi- 
fying topics of discussion than the fierce controversies of the 
ancient or the modern Scottish Church. The very fact that John 
Knox’s idea of a Christian church was so speedily lost and 
obscured, proclaims some vital element wanting in it from the 
first, and an element of explosion resent in its connexion with 
the state. But still we think, by the protest the duke has here 
uttered against the pretensions and domination of priesthood, by 
his sympathy with the Christian laity, and by his generally just 
and candid treatment of the vexed and vexatious topic, he has 
done ‘yeoman service,’ which we, at least, are disposed to ac- 
knowledge with becoming gratitude. 

‘There is a topic or two on which we should like to say a word 
ere we close. We think the duke hardly does justice either to 
Cromwell or to Carlyle. To begin with the latter. He accuses 
him of being ‘an abject idolator at the shrine of Genius.’ But, 
with submission, it is not genius that Carlyle worships. With 
- genius, as existing almost undiluted in the — of Keats, he 

cannot away. It is earnestness, coupled with energy, that Car- 
lyle loves and praises. Nor is his idolatry of it altogether blind 
or abject. He feels with some of the Germans (whether rightly 
or wrongly we shall not, just now, take upon us to decide), that 
granted the greatness of a man, you may, in general, presume 
that his actions will correspond, and may infer the course of his 
progress with nearly as much accuracy as you can track an 
elephant through the brushwood or a lion over the sand. The 
great man, indeed, may err, but it will still be the error of a 
great man—the deviation of a planet, not the vague and 
- everlasting error of a mere comet—the ‘ Wandering Jew’ of the 
heavens. 

If the Duke of Argyll had heard Thomas Carlyle dilate, as 
we were privileged a few evenings ago to hear him, in his own 
matchless manner—in a style rapid, racy, resistless as a mountain 
torrent; like it, too, starred with the spray of a beautiful 
imagery, which, in its brightness, only expressed the depth of the 
waters—upon Chalmers, not on account of his genius, but on 
account of his broad and benignant nature, the Christianity of 
his spirit—upon Irving, not on account of his genius, but on 
account of his child-like simplicity and sincerity, flowers which, as 
they had bloomed around the fountain of his rise, continued to 
bend their beauty and breathe their fragrance over the cataract of 
his fall—and on Brougham, not for his want of genius, but for 

he want of those qualities without which genius itself becomes a 
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string without a bow, a mirror without a living figure before it, 
a brain without a heart ;—had the duke, we repeat, heard all this, 
he must, we think, have recalled or modified his judgment of a 
man who, in the esteem of the present writer, should be 
accounted one of the truest heroes, as well as hero-worshippers, 
of the age. 

Writing, as we are, in a journal conducted by one of the most 
able and intrepid defenders of Cromwell, we have the less need 
to vindicate his name. We do not certainly think that the duke 
fully appreciates that marvellous man, in whom the fabulous 
story of the Brutus veiled in idiocy was realized—whose stam- 
mer was eloquence, whose nonsense excelled other people’s 
sense, in whom ‘speaking thick, which nature made his blemish’ 
became the accents of the valiant, who (as Brummel’s valet said, 
his master ‘snored like a gentleman,’) canted like a man and a 
Christian—who backed and bridled the wildest Bucephalus of 
revolution—who, and who alone, has ever ruled Ireland—a feat 
to which alchemy is rubbish; who, in this asylum of a world, de- 
serves, therefore, to be counted, at the least, its ablest heeper ; 
whose very silence became a sword and sceptre to Europe; who 
understood, lived, obeyed, and out-shot his time, and who, in one 
word, was the noblest product of Puritanism, it being the noblest 
product of Protestantism, and it again of Christianity. And yet 
of him, our noble author speaks generally in depreciating words, 
because his steel pen here and there has broken Deak a favorite 
theory, and his highest terms for him are ‘ wild’ and ‘ wonderful.’ 
Milton would have—Milton has, called him ‘great.’ Carlyle has 
done so again lately, and it will be the regret of after ages that it 
has no epithet of even higher significance to affix to the memory 
of the third of the first three Britain has yet produced—Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Cromwell. 

We had intended to speak of various other matters brought 
forward more or less prominently in this curious book. We 
think, for instance, that our author is somewhat hard upon the 
Free Church. No doubt that church has committed grievous 
mistakes, and numerous, considering the short period of her 
existence. Her too often repeated cry of ‘sacrifices ;’ her spread- 
ing out below and before her, of the Sustentation Fund, like a 
haystack below the leap of some desperate intending suicide from 
a lofty window; the awkward half-and-half side-long position 
she occupies to the voluntary cause; her strict and stern self- 
involution, not to speak of the alms she has taken from the slavery 
regions of the West, have somewhat injured her usefulness, and 
made many who hailed her at first with rapture, now speak of 
her with regret. But still we think the Duke of Argyll does 
scanty justice to the nobility of her original struggle for freedom 
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—to the persecutions and sufferings which have stung her into 
extravagance, to her many men of renown, to the worth of a 
large portion of her membership, and to a rainbow of hope, 
which still seems to us suspended over her future progress. 
Never let it be forgotten that the man of the age, the broadest, if 
not the profoundest mind in the Christian world, continued 
till the last an attached supporter of the Free Church. 

We thank our noble author, in fine, for the manly, fervid, and 
eloquent style of his writing, and for the great reading and re- 
search which his book evinces. We trust his Grace will be dis- 

d to pursue his studies in the same direction, and we have no 
doubt that our ‘ catalogue of noble authors’ will be soon enriched 
by a fresh and immortal name, and moreover, that he may yet 
cast a new light upon topics profounder far, and by the age far 
more imperiously demanded, than any of which he has treated 
in the work before us.* 


* Since receiving the preceding article from its author, the attention of the 
Editor has been called to a critique on the duke’s treatise in the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,’ on which he feels disposed to offer a few remarks. The article is a clever 
piece of mystification, and the impression likely to be made by it on the uninitiated 
is the reverse of a truthful one; but a few words will suffice to expose its fallacies. 

Ist. The reviewer wastes a good deal of banter upon his grace, on account of his 
attempt to distinguish between certain matters connected with the old Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, which he describes as ‘local and accidental’—its frequent intolerance 
to wit—and those elements of the system, as Presbyterianism, which may be re- 
garded as ‘primary and essential.’ Now, we had thought that the time of day had 
arrived long since in which such distinctions were allowable. Assuredly there are 
principles which in their nature are pregnant with the seeds of persecution; and 
there are principles which have been allied for a time with such practices, without 
possessing the least degree of real affinity with them. Indeed, the reviewer himself no 
sooner passes from his attack on historical Presbyterianism, to his defence of histo- 
rical Episecopacy, than he becomes sensible to the ‘propriety of such discriminations. 
Archbishop Laud, we are told, evinced a sagacity, for which even his friends have not 
always given him full credit, when he attempted to stay the progress of the spirit of 
the Reformation at a point about midway between the worst condition of the Church 
of Rome, and the extreme condition of Protestantism. This, it is said, was his policy, 
and for the fruit of it we are instructed to look to the Church of England as she 
now is, not as she then was—her present wisdom and moderation being described 
as the ‘ primary and essential’ elements of the system, while the many contemptible 
and rabid forms of persecution which once attended this system, are allowed to drop 
gracefully out of sight, as things ‘local and accidental.’ In fact, it is not what 
these men were, either as Presbyterians or as Episcopalians, that made them perse- 
cutors, but what they were as men who presumed to put a stay on the progress of 
thought, and to stereotype public opinion. For this purpose appeal was made by 
one party to the League and Covenant, by the other to the first four General Coun- 
cils, but it is no necessary part of Presbytery or of Episcopacy that appeal should be 
made to either. Churchmen, however, who must praise the sagacity of Laud, 
should bear in mind that this same sagacity has cost them all but the entire loss of 
Scotland, and has bereft them of full half the population in the remaining portion of 
the island. If the tide shall continue to drift thus, it is not difficult to see what the 
position of the stationary vessel must ere long become. 

2nd. Great umbrage is taken that the duke should speak of freedom of thought 
as a blessed privilege secured to a large portion of Christendom by the Reformation. 
In this matter too the duke is right and his censor wrong. It is true the right of 
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private judgment, though often freely acted upon by the Reformers and their disci- 
ples, was never defined by them, and far from being extended by them to society at 
large, in the manner familiar to us. But in the protest which they taught men to 
make as communities against Rome, there was the germ of all the subsequent liberty 
which time only was required to develop. From the first, this protest gave them 
such a degree of freedom as they would not have dared to assume had they re- 
mained in alliance with the papacy; and every stage in their history was naturally 
a farther preparation for extending to individual men the high immunity which 
had been formally asserted ia the first instance in behalf of bodies of men. The 
‘ primary and essential’ principle of Protestantism, is the right of private judgment ; 
in the causes which so long impeded the progress of this principle, even among 
Protestants, we see the ‘ local and accidental,’ which could not fail to disappear in its 
time. Itis the consciousness of this fact that gives the Reformation that hold on 
men of intelligent and generous affection as we see it to possess on the mind of the 
Duke of Argyll. Indeed, even his censor cannot avoid betraying his conviction 
that this was the great enfranchisement destined by the Reformation for mankind, 
and it is because the policy of Laud aimed to intercept the boon, by substituting 
something much more limited in its place, that it has become so beautiful in his eyes. 
It is the manner of this class of writers to reproach Protestants as anarchists, if 
they endeavour tocarry out their principles, and as servile and inconsistent if 
they fail todo so. The insinuation, that the Churchmen and Romanists of the 
seventeenth century were more enlightened on the question of toleration than the 
Puritan settlers in New England is adroitly thrown off, but can deceive no one. 
The duke is right—nobly right, in asserting that by substitating the authority of 
Scripture in place of the authority of Tradition, the great step towards the emancipa- 
tion of the church was taken. ‘The living mind and the living word became hence- 
forth the sole arbiters in regard to religious truths. 

3rd. But the duke further insists that among the ‘ primary and essential’ elements 
of Presbytery should be reckoned its repugnance to all priestly authority, and also 
the place which it assigns to the laity in matters of church government. Here 
again we think his grace has taken just ground, and his critie makes but a sorry 
figure as opposed to him. The popish forms of absolution, and the doctrines con- 
cerning the efficacy of the sacraments, as still retained in the Church of England, 
cannot be placed beside the usages of Presbytery in these particulars with any ad- 
vantage to parties who must still profess themselves Protestants. With regard to 
the power of the laity, nothing can be more pitiable than the reviewer’s attempt to 
show that there is really such power in the Church of England, because there are 
certain changes which cannot take place without the concurrence of that lay autho- 
rity—the two houses of parliament! It is provided by Scottish Presbyterianism 
that the governing authority in each church, in its local synods, and in its general 
assemblies, shall consist partly of laymen, delegated to their office by the suffrages 
of the people; while in the Church of England, the power of the laity begins and 
ends with the law of patronage, and the passing of a church rate. As might be 
expected, in the one community we find all the intelligence and energy natural to a 
popular form of government ; in the other all the passiveness, in priest and people, 
no less natural to a despotism. It is this difference in the constitution of the two 
churches that has given to the one a place in advance with everything onward in 
moderr. society—to the other a place far in the rear of allsuch movements. 

The newspapers state that the Spottiswode Society, one of whose publications has 
called forth this blast from the hills of Argyleshire, has ceased to exist. Wealmost 
regret this; a few more such issues, with a few more such rejoinders, would create 
an epoch in our ecclesiastical literature —Eprror. 
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Art. IX.—(l.) Moniteur de Armée Biographie du Géneral 
Cavaignac. 

(2.) Des Idees Napoléoniennes. Par Le Prince Napoteon Bona- 
PaRTE. Novelle Edition. Bruxelles. Hauman et Ci*. 1849. 

(3.) Lamartine, Poete, Orateur, Historien, Homme dEtat. Par A. 
Rastout DE Monceor. 

(4.) Profils Revoluti ires, No. 2. Paris. Victor Bonton, Editeur. 

(5.) Revue Retrospective, ou Archives Secretes du Dernier Gouverne- 
ment, 18830—1848. Paris: Paulin. 1848. 

(6.) Biographie des Deputés a [ Assemblée Nationale. Par C. M. 
LesautniER. Paris. 1848. 

(7.) Mon Journal; Evénements de 1815. Par 
p’Orteans, ex-Roi du Francois. Paris, Lévy, Fréres. 1849. 

(8.) Secret History of the Revolutions of 1848 ; Memoirs of Citizen 
Caussidiére, ex-Prefect of Police, and Representative of the 
People. London: Richard Bentley. 1848. 

(9.) Democracy in France, (Jan., 1849.) By M.Guizor. London: 
J. Murray. 1849. 

(10.) Democracy in France, and its Mission. Translated from M. 
Guizor. London: Effingham Wilson. 1849. 

(11.) Journal des Débats, du 9 Janvier, 1849: Discours de Lamar- 
tine et de Ledru Rollin. 


Ir is no easy task to write on the state of opinion and parties in 
France. The winds and the waves are not more variable. If 
you ‘catch[{the Cynthia of the minute’ to-day, and chain the 
monster down, to-morrow he escapes from your /asso, and you 
seek him again in vain over hill and country, by the ‘ outward 
and visible sign’ which he at first presented. Cinanatnin Tks, 
he has changed his colour, and the true-blue of Monday or 
Tuesday, is on Wednesday a brilliant crimson, a flaming Pompa- 
dour, or the English bishop’s favourite colour—at least for 
liveries—a deep plum-coloured — 

Even the daily journals feel the inconvenience of this state of 
things, and within the com of the twenty-four hours have 
committed, in reference to France, the most egregious mistakes 
both as to principles and persons. Early in the month of March, 
1847, the organ of a late prime minister—the Morning Chronicle 
— quantum mutatus ab illo— pronounced the political life of 
M. Thiers at an end, and yet within a month of that period, 
the same M. Thiers was the god of our daily contemporary’s 
political idolatry. The ministerial Times, at first favourable to 
Cavaignac, announced in June Thiers as his probable minister ; 
then backing out of this rash conjectural opinion, damned the 
general with faint praise ; that very general, chief of the execu- 
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tive power, whom the Times ultimately and creditably supported 
with vigour and ability, in his late contest with Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. This random style of writing, no doubt, shows 
the greatest ignorance, not only as to what our neighbours call 
the personnel of parties, but also a great, yet we lament to say, a 
very common and wide-spread ignorance of the condition of a 
country within two hours’ sail of us. But the best informed— 
they who have long lived in France, long studied her parties, 
long mixed in familiar intercourse with her public men—may, 
in late events, have been more than once at fault. For anything 
more calculated to puzzle and confound than the facts and deeds 
of February, both in their occurrence and their consequences, 
it were difficult to imagine. 

On the 1st of February of the past year, every well-informed 
man in England was aware that the atmosphere of France was 
charged with much combustible matter of the most inflammable 
description. But how or where the thunderbolt would burst or 
fall, no one ventured to prophesy. That there would be a 
change of men and of measures, nearly all believed. Many also 
cmnalaiad that a considerable electoral reform would be deter- 
mined on. A few daring speculators thought that Louis-Philippe 
d’Orleans might be set aside, and the regency of the Duchess 
of Orleans substituted. But not one in 100,000 ever went the 
length of believing that a republic would be at once, and so 
quickly, proclaimed and substituted. Though we ourselves con- 
sidered a republic atany time within the past six or seven years 
as a possible, and even a probable event, yet we did not look for 
its establishment so very speedily, and with so little struggle on 
the part of the partisans of Henry V., and the partisans of the 
House of Orleans. For, though well aware that republicanism 
had long existed in the army,* and had pervaded the most active, 
energetic, and daring portion—a portion still forming a minority, 
of the population; yet we were, and still are of opinion that 
republican principles could not so effectually, and so speedily 
have made in the last days of February, unless by a com- 
bination of daring energy, well-directed efforts, and sudden 
surprises, rarely attainable in great public movements. 

t is true the secret societies, of which we spoke in a 
former number,t had, according to the testimony of Citizen 
Caussidiére—and in matters of conspiracy there is no better or 
greater authority—never ceased to exist, notwithstanding the 
check they had received on the 12th of May, 1838. This free- 
masonry of various kinds of charbonnerie had maintained itself, 


* See Brit. Quarterly Review, No. XIV. pp. 498 to 509. + Ibid. No. XIV. ubi supra. 
NO, XVII. T 
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according to the citizen and ex-prefect’s trustworthy revelations, 
unchanged till 1846. The ‘ Ordres du Jour’ of these societies, 
published at Brussels, and often secretly in Paris, sustained their 
occasionally drooping zeal. But the frequency of these procla- 
mations, which, sooner or later, fell into the hands of the police, 
made it dangerous to issue them. In 1846, in consequence, a 
new re-organization of the secret societies took place. Paris 
was the centre, from which the different branches radiated into 
the provincial towns. But, although the organization was mili- 
tary—though the members were animated by one sentiment— 
though they were bent on revolutionary action—provided with 
arms, and prepared to go all lengths, yet we never, ourselves, 
looked to so speedy and so successful a demonstration as these 
men made in the last days of February. 

A great impetus had unquestionably been given to the discon- 
tented generally, and to the secret societies in particular, Wy the 
events of the preceding twelvemonth. The conduct of Louis 
Philippe d’Orleans and his minister, in reference to the Spanish 
marriages, disgusted all honest and well-thinking men in Europe. 
To gain a present dowry of thirty millions, and a crown in re- 
version, all the artifices of fraud, ingenuity, and guile were ex- 
hausted, an ally was deceived, and the happiness of a young 
queen ruthlessly sacrificed. The foreign relations of the coun- 
try also were altogether concentrated in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous and irresponsible person, a monarch who stealthily adopted 
a personal system, first, by wiles and cajolery, and next, by a 
fraudulent, false, and double-faced diplomacy. Ultimately, fe 
every other policy was exhausted, the mask was suddenly with- 
drawn, and audacious and unblushing mendacity and bravado 
were substituted for the slyer, more successful, and more servile 
policy of the fifteen years antecedent. At home, selfish and 
dynastic views predominated over the hopes, the wishes, and the 
interests of the nation at large. 

The future regent had been made a sort of lord high con- 
stable, a commander-in-chief of all the armies; the Duke 
d’Aumale had been constituted viceroy of Algeria, which was 
now a fief of the crown; the Prince de Joinville had been ap- 
pointed lord high admiral, and commander of the navy, over 
the heads of officers who had entered the service before te was 
born; the Duke de Montpensier had been appointed supreme 
commander of the artillery in the fortress of Vincennes, an 
arsenal ready furnished with materials for the fortifications. In 
thus seizing upon the chief military commands, and placing the 
munitions and materials of war under the control of his own 


family, Louis Philippe d’Orleans flattered himself into the belief 
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that he held within the palm of his hand the lives and for- 
tunes, nay, the future destinies of the French people. But how 
miserably he deceived himself in this fancy every child can now 
tell. 

Nor were these the only circumstances that fostered the public 
and general discontent. Phe court, the ministers, and the public 
functionaries swallowed up the financial resources of the nation. 
The civil list spoliated the public domains and forests. Public 
offices, high and low, were made the objects of shameful cor- 
ruption—a corruption which was Proclie and fed by the huge 
mercantile monarch—the great chapman and dealer that pre- 
sided at the Tuileries with the spirit of a Paul Benfield,* and 
the family ambition of a Louis X1V. While the father tricked 
and bartered—cheated and chicaned—cheapened and chaffered 
about crowns and consciences, the sons revived the morals and 
rouéries of the Regency and of Dubois. The scenes and orgies, 
described by Duclos and others, were again enacted. Looseness 
and immorality—cards and dice—lust, and crapulousness, and 
love of money became the order of the day. The king’s sister 
speculated largely in railroads, and is supposed to have thereby 
added twenty millions of francs to her already enormous fortune. 
Peers gambled in the funds, bankers and agens de change lived 
the life of Sybarites, trafficked in politics and in the press, and 
attempted to turn everything, however high or sacred, into 
molten gold. 

Disclosures and signs of even a more striking character 
came to the condemnation of the system, and assisted in tearing 
away the veil that had hidden the hideous reality from the 
French people. A minister, a millionaire, and a peer of France 
were dragged before the tribunals, and found guilty; a prince 
was convicted of forgery; an aid-de-camp of the regent was 
banished as a swindler; an ambassador committed suicide under 
the most mysterious circumstances; a secretary of the minister 
and a peer of France were convicted of selling public offices, and 
of selling them for gold. Corruption had descended from the 
highest to the middle, and from the middle to the lower ranks. 
In every department of the — service, in the war, in the 
marine, in the commissariat, the property of the state was em- 
bezzled, dilapidated, or dean into money. A minister of 
the king, a peer of France, was sentenced to imprisonment. 
Shortly after, a chevalier of the queen—a princess renowned for 
the ascetism of her devotion—was condemned as a murderer, 
and defrauded the public executioner by committing suicide by 

* See Burke’s description of this man, in his ‘Speeches on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts.’ Burke’s Works, vol. iv. 302. ‘ 
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poison—poison, believed to have been conveyed to him with 
the assistance, or at the least by the tacit connivance, of the autho- 
rities. Thus the gangrene of the social system unmistakeably 
revealed itself. 

Nor did this frightful immorality present one extenuating trait. 
In the days of the Regent Orleans, the rouéries of the prince 
himself and his companions were sometimes enlivened by wit, 
sometimes graced by the presence of men of genius and of talent. 
But the rouéries of the court of Louis Philippe were gross, were 
sensuous, were material, smelling of the Stock Exchange and 
the agens de change of the Chaussée d’Antin. The peccadilloes 
and backslidings of the regent and his daughter, the Duchess of 
Berri, so graphically described by St. Simon, whose motto was 
Courte et bonne, were shameless to a shocking degree. But 
their immoralities were open, were without hypocrisy; whereas 
the Parisian immorality of 1847 and 1848, was defiled by a 
most nauseous and soul-debasing hypocrisy. 

The princes, the ministers, and the courtiers, who thus gam- 
bled, trafficked, and dealt in the public funds, crowded to the 
church of St. Roch, attended the preachings of monks and 
priests, were shriven and absolved in season, and went through 
all the strange ceremonies imposed on the credulous votaries of 
that Roman Catholicism, which boasted of such a minister as the 
Frére Leotade, since convicted at Toulouse of an infamous 
murder. 

A system so contemptible, so corrupt, so hypocritical, could 
not have long survived, even though the revolution of February, 
1848, had never broken out. But we repeat, as a matter of his- 
tory, that not one man of the gauche, and scarcely one of even 
the extreme gauche, on the early morning of the 24th February, 
meditated the immediate proclamation of the Republic. A great 
number of the gauche and extreme gauche, and a considerable 
number of independent men of all parties (excepting always the 
party of Henry V.) looked to a regency, with the Duchess of 
Orleans—a lady popular and beloved—as regent ; but no one man 
of political weight or importance—no man even of mark, except- 
ing Ledru Rollin—dreamed that a Republic would be in exist- 
ence and installed before the first day of March, 1848. 

Even Arago and Dupont de |’Eure, always considered the two 
most advanced republicans, par excellence, loudly protested, 
according to the testimony of M. Caussidiére, against the pro- 
clamation of the Republic on the 24th February, and others 
hesitated, and screened themselves under the shade of these 
popular patronymics. Garnier Pages, the brother of a much abler 
man, the deceased advocate of that name, who, during his life- 
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time, was at the head of the movement party— Garnier Pages, 
formerly a ry toma and the first mayor of Paris after the 
three days of February, and subsequently Minister of Finance— 
is said to have written a note, on the 24th of February, to Leon 
de Maleville, appointed at the end of December Minister of the 
Interior, by President Bonaparte, in which were these words— 
‘The fools have just proclaimed a Republic. Prevent the 
‘ Duchess of Orleans from appearing.’ 

It is equally certain that, on the 24th February, neither La- 
martine, Marie, Bethmont, nor Cremieux were for a Republic. 
Cremieux, indeed, offered his services to the Duchess of Orleans 
as regent; and it was not until the Republic had already been 
proclaimed, that he ranged himself on the winning side. Marie 
and Bethmont, both highly respectable lawyers, accepted the 
Republic after it had been proclaimed. As to Lamartine, from 
the moment that he saw the Republic was inevitable, from the 
moment he perceived that masses of men with arms in their 
hands, who could only be encountered and vanquished by pro~ 
tracted civil war, demanded it, he ranged himself on the side of 
the sincere and moderate Republicans, being of opinion, in 
February, 1848—as we believe he still continues in February, 
1849—that no other form of government than a Republic, or at 
least a fair trial of the Republic form of government, can close 
the period of revolutions in France. 

The only member of the chamber that was in the Republic, 
therefore, before its actual proclamation, was Ledru x “ma 
man of considerable energy, and of great powers of speech as a 
popular orator. Ledru Rollin had made personal and pecuniary 
sacrifices to the cause, which rendered him popular with vast 
masses. His free and easy manner of life—his love of good 
cheer and of society—his jovial and somewhat boisterous spirits 
and manners, were rather calculated to enhance than to diminish 
his popularity. Nor did the circumstance of his being embar- 
rassed and considerably in debt, at all detract from his influence 
with, and power over, certain classes, but the contrary. Some 
of his embarrassments, it was well known, had arisen from his 
generosity and good-nature to men partaking of his political 
opinions. To aid men of extreme political opinions, he had 
injured a considerable patrimony, and a large dower received 
with his lady; and when his friend Caussidi¢re had incurred 
considerable losses by speculations in the waterproofing of cloth, 
Ledru Rollin was well known to have made himself answerable 
for 25,000 francs for the ex-prefect of police. To many other 
men of the movement he had also rendered pecuniary assistance. 
Such was the man who, aided by Flocon, Albert, Louis Blanc, 
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Caussidiére, Marrast, and the writers to the National and Re- 
forme, and supported by the tribunes of the Faubourgs, and the 
clubs des Droits et des Devoirs, the Club de la Rickation and 
the Société des Droits de l’ Homme, with Barbes, Raspail, Cabet, 
Sobrier, and Blanqui, such are the men that really caused the 
Republic to be proclaimed at the end of February in the past 
year. The name of Marrast is mentioned last among these men, 
for in truth he had done little, unless by his pen, to aid the 
cause ; and there were not wanting those who openly asserted 
that, had the ministry of Barrot and Thiers taken root on the 
23rd February, the support of Marrast and the National was 
already acquired to it. No sooner, however, was the provisional 
government installed, and the Republic proclaimed, than dis- 
sensions began to show themselves. A party in the government 
represented the National and the bourgeoisie of Paris; another 
party represented the armed citizens and ouvriers who fought at 
the barricades; while a third party took up a neutral position, 
endeavouring to arbitrate, to conciliate, and to hold the scales 
evenly between both. To this latter party belonged Dupont de 
l'Eure, Lamartine, and Bethmont; and there can be no doubt 
that, had their mediation and conciliating views been followed, 
much evil would have been spared to France and to Europe. 
But neither the party of the National, nor of the Red Re- 
ublic, nor of the Socialist Republic, nor of the organization of 
abour, would give way, or conciliate, or compromise with oppo- 
nents or rival parties; and the result was, that each pursued, 
regardless of the feelings and opinions of the other, his favourite 
theories and views to the very uttermost. Thus Ledru Rollin, 
starting from the epoch 1793, as though time had not changed 
all things, sent his proconsuls, nearly all of them men of vehement 
temper, and many of them men of’ infamous repute, through the 
eighty-six departments. Thus Caussidiére, Barbes, and Sobrier 
itated the revolutionary clubs—thus Marrast intrigued and 
circumvented, in ante-chambers and ministerial levées, in the 
interest of a narrow but audacious clique—thus Cremieux slyly 
coquetted with all parties under the rose—thus Louis Blanc, 
pursuing his visionary theories to the extremest verge, contended 
that it was necessary to establish at once, and with the least pos- 
sible delay, a political and social revolution, by which the pro- 
leteriat should be abolished, and a ministry of labour created. 
In vain did Arago entreat of Blanc to renounce this idea. No: 
the little man  pregem midst the clanking of fire-arms in 
the court-yard of the Hotel de Ville. Garnier Pages and Mar- 
rast retired to a corner of the room, where matters were arranged 
between the still contending parties, by a sort of evasive con- 
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cession. A committee of workmen was appointed to sit in the 
palace of the Luxembourg, with Louis Blanc for president, and 
Albert, the so-called workman, for vice-president.* Thus a 
hollow truce for a while prevented open hostilities. 

When the country and the capital began, however, very clearly 
to perceive that each party was for pursuing its own hobby to 
the uttermost, notwithstanding all compromises—when the de- 
partments learned the manner of men sent down to agitate them, 
there was of course a reaction, and the result was, that a much 
more conservative national assembly was returned by universal 
suffrage than would have been elected had moderation and good 
sense been the order of the day. 

We are not now going to write the history of the provisional 

vernment. The time, perhaps, is not yet come for writing 
that history fully and impartially. The provisional government 
had many difficulties to encounter; it had many obstacles and 
prejudices to overcome. But it must also be averred, that it 
committed many and egregious faults. The circulars of Ledru 
Rollin, and of Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction, were grievous 
blunders. The organization of labour, or the attempt to organize 
it, was a fatal mistake, and the crowning act of folly was the 
written pledge of this provisional government to procure work 
for all citizens—a task which no government ought to promise— 
for the simple reason, that the performance is absolutely impos- 
sible, in the state and condition of society in which we live. 
But notwithstanding this, the provisional government accom- 

lished much; and perhaps the brightest page in ‘the political 
fife of Lamartine’ is bound up with the acts of this government. 
In dealing with his brother ministers, his course was ever marked 
by courtesy, by conciliation, by ‘ high-seated thoughts,’ by chi- 
valrous yet gentle bearing and feeling. In dealing with the 
people, be exhibited a rare courage and presence of mind, an 
aptness, eloquence, and adaptability for which even his most 
admiring friends did not give him credit. 

Nothing could be finer or more apropos than his reasons, 
delivered to an angry mob with arms in their hands, for his pre- 
ference of the tricolour over the red flag which they wished to 
unfurl. By his single voice and earnest eloquence, he turned 
them from the mischievous design on which they were bent. 
Again—though disapproving of the conduct and circulars of 
Ledru Rollin—yet, ct Lamartine found a species of universal 
reaction had set in against his colleague, he endeavoured to 
adjust the balance, and sustained him against the general, we 
may say nearly universal, odium. This may have been unwise. 

* Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiére, tom. i. p. 278. 
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At all events, it was neither prudent nor selfish. By so acting, 
Lamartine put to hazard his popularity, and lost, in April, May, 
and June, that enthusiastic admiration which in March and 
April had made him the foremost man in France, and had placed 
him on the poll, far and away, above all competitors. No man was 
more mistaken or more vilified in England than Lamartine. Not 
merely were his honour and integrity as a man assailed—not 
merely was his political character blackened—but an evening 
Tory journal discovered that the greatest poet, except De Be- 
ranger, and the most eloquent living prose writer in France, 
without exception, and the most distinguished member of the 
Academy, was a drivelling poetaster, and no more! A member 
of the upper house of parliament, too, who slakes his thirst for 
evil speaking by the impartial abuse of friends and enemies—if, 
indeed, the man have a single real friend in any country—went 
about, here and there, proclaiming that Lamartine, with whom 


- he had no ne" sonar and had never exchanged a single word 


in his life, had gone snacks in plundering with Ledru Rollin. 

A viler, a falser, a more villanous slander, never fell from 
human lips. So far from Lamartine having gained by the revo- 
lution, his property, which consists chiefly in vineyards, has been 
more than half ruined by the events of February. The wines 
of Burgundy, above all other wines, do not sell in times of 

ublic commotion. For every ten bottles of Nuits and Cham- 

rtin drank in Paris and in the provinces in 1847, and the 

month of January and early part of February, 1848, there is not 
one consumed in 1849. 

Nor is it merely real property that has suffered. Every species 
of literary industry and speculation is at a stand-still. In this 
respect, no man in France has suffered so much as Lamartine, the 
most popular and the best paid of French authors. But notwith- 
standing the depreciation of his property, real and literary, his 
energies are unbroken. Lamartine is undismayed; and while 
we write these lines, he has sat down, with pen in hand, as 
vigorous and elastic as ever, to repair his dilapidated and half- 
ruined fortune. During the whole of the past month of Janu 
he has been labouring at his ‘ Confidences d’Enfance,’ whic 
ster in the Presse; at his ‘ Raphael,’ just published in an 

nglish dress by the enterprising bookseller, Mr. J. W. Parker, 
of the West Strand; at a tragedy, founded on negro emancipa- 
tion; at a new edition, in fourteen volumes, of his selected 
Political and Poetical Works; and at a History, in two volumes, 
of the Revolution of February, Such is the plunderer—such 
the wretched, drivelling poetaster—whom erratic English peers 
malign and vilify, and whom one English editor — and, for 
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the honour of the English press, one only—calls a drivelling 
poetaster. 

So much for the Provisional Government, now almost for- 
gotten. Yet is there another tribute due to one member of that 
Provisional Government. It was the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—it was Alphonse de Lamartine—who recalled from 
Algiers, well aware of his merit, Louis Eugene Cavaignac, the 
hero of June, and the subsequent head of the Executive Go- 
vernment. 

We may be pardoned for dwelling a little on the history of this 
remarkable man, now just entered on the forty-seventh year of his 
age. The son of John Baptiste Cavaignac, member of the Con- 
vention and of the Councik of Five Hundred, General Cavaignac 
was born in Paris, on the 15th of October, 1802. A distin- 
guished pupil of the Polytechnic, he subsequently passed two 
years at the famous School of Artillery at Metz, whence he 
entered a regiment of engineers. Soon after nominated captain, 
he made, under Maison, the campaigns of the Morea in 1828-9. 
It was our good fortune to have known well and intimately a 
didengalae officer of the staff of Maison—General Corbet— 
and we well remember this excellent officer and able scholar 
speaking in the highest terms of Cavaignac in 1830. Compro- 
mised by his own political opinions and those of his brother 
Godefroy, Eugene Louis Cavaignac was sent, in 1832, to the 
army of Africa, where he for a considerable time experienced 
the disqualifying effect of his Republican opinions. But his 
brilliant courage and signal services soon drew towards him the 
attention of his commanding officers. He distinguished himself 
in the expeditions of Medeah, of Bouffaneth, of Cherchell, in 
the affairs of Ouara, Mouzaca, &c. It was, however, in the ex- 
pedition of Tlemcen that his patient valour and real military 
ability first conspicuously disclosed themselves. 

During his seventeen years’ service in Africa, he obtained the 
approbation of the Commander-in-Chief, of Marshal Clauzel, of 

eneral L’Etang, of Marshal Vallée, and of Marshal Bugeaud, 
who created for him, first, the rank of Chef de Bataillon, and, 
lastly, that of Maréchal de Camp. Returning from the scene of 
his long services at the pressing solicitation of Lamartine, 
Cavaignac at first refused the Ministry of War, and it was not 
till social order itself was threatened in the metrgpolis, in the 
days of June, that he assumed a responsible command. How 
well, and with what determination, he discharged his trust on the 
23rd of June, every well-informed person in Great Britain is now 
aware. Not merely are the causes of civil liberty and order deeply 
indebted to him, but the cause of property, the cause of family, 
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the cause of religion itself. He it was who saved France from 
anarchy and the Red Republic, from the destruction of family 
and property, and, perhaps, the proclamation of atheism. It is 
true, this blessing was achieved at an immense cost of blood, and 
by a temporary surrender of the civil liberties of the country, but 
events, from the 15th of May to the 23rd of June, had abund- 
antly proved that it was only by a strong hand, and by vigorous 
action, that a healthy state of the body politic of France could 
be restored. From the moment when 115,000 workmen—more 
than one-half of whom were Communists and Red Republicans, 
were receiving 170,000 francs a day wages—from the moment 
that this vast mass of men of Utopian doctrines and fanatical 
passions were installed in the Luxembourg, there came, it was 
evident, an end to subordination, to order, to all social hierarchy. 
The leaders of these men—the Barbés, the Blanquis, the Louis 
Blancs, the Proudhons, and the Raspails—were for tearing the 
bonds of society asunder, and remodelling human nature on 
various plans, each differing from the other. 

With such unruly spirits, any government, however mild, or 
however tolerant, must, sooner or later, have come into conflict. 
The postponement of the struggle would only have increased 
the evil, and rendered ultimate victory more doubtful. 

The dispositions of Cavaignac, in a strategetical point of view, 
were admirable. By refusing to divide his forces, and by massin 
together the army in large bodies, he ultimately bore down al 
opposition, and came out of this field of civil carnage triumphant. 

ut the victory, though great, was dearly bought. The insurgents 
fought with desperate—with fanatical bravery, and illustrated, 
by their obstinacy, that which Italian historians of the middle 
ages graphically describe as the ‘ furia Francese. More general 
and superior officers were killed and wounded on this occasion 
than in some of Napoleon’s great battles. France had to deplore 
the loss of Duvivier, of Brea, of Negrier; and Bedeau and La- 
moriciere were both wounded, the former dangerously. 

Cavaignac, by nature calm, steady, and imperturbable, exhi- 
bited the greatest sang froid, and wherever there was danger or 
difficulty confronted it in person. He was ably seconded b 
Bedeau and Lamoriciere, the latter of whom worthily filled the 
place of Secretary at War. 

For three months after the events of June, Cavaignac had to 
undergo the most unceasing and vehement vituperation to which 
a public man had been ever subjected. He was furiously as- 
sailed by the Red Republicans, he was assailed by the Com 
munists, he was assailed by the Socialists, he was assailed by the 
Fourerists and Proudhonites, he was assailed by many of his 
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late brother’s friends and companions, he was assailed by some 
of the Royalists and Orleanists; and, worse than all, he was 
assailed by that remorseless, unscrupulous, active, clever, and 
indefatigable journalist, Emile de Girardin, one of the proprie- 
tors and chief editor of the Presse, concerning which journal, 
and the mode and manner in which it is conducted, we have 
spoken in a former article.* Anything more unfair, anything 
more unprincipled, than the opposition of Girardin, it were im- 
= to conceive. He accused Cavaignac of wavering, irreso- 
ution, and infirmity of judgment. Every day’s evidence disproved 
the slander. But, intrepid in defamation, the calumniator went 
on and on, on the principle adopted by Basile, in the Figaro of 
Beaumarchais: oF, eA il en reste toujours quelquechose,’ 
and, by force of repetition, many who doubted at first, believed 
afterwards. Emboldened by what our Scotch neighbours would 
call the ‘ passivity’ of the pensive Parisian public, Emile pro- 
ceeded in his career of calumny, and at length discovered that 
Cavaignac was deficient in personal courage, and that he gave no 
account of himself—as well as we remember—from four in the 
afternoon of the 23rd of June, till nine at night on the same 
day. But in eight-and-forty hours afterwards, Henry Louis 
Marie de Tréveneuc, one of the deputies for the Cétes <4 Nord, 
came forward, as the lawyer would say, to traverse every one of 
Emile de Girardin’s allegations, and provokingly to prove, that 
wherever there was danger or difficulty, there Cavaignac was in 
the midst of it. 

Foiled in the attempt to prove that Cavaignac was either a 
waverer or a coward, Emile essayed to prove he was neither a 
politician nor an orator. But the admirable tact and address 
with which, as chief of the executive, Cavaignac managed par- 
ties, the chamber, and the cabinet, disproved the one accusation, 
while his speeches in the face of day disproved the other. Orator, 
in the highest sense of the word, Cavaignac could not be called. 
To such perilous honour, neither he, nor any friend on his behalf, 
set up the slightest claim, but he was always par negotiis; and 
when aaibel in the last days of November, he exhibited the 
very highest powers of reasoning, of exposition, and of sarcasm. 
If the mystery of public speaking lie in the use of proper words 
in proper places, saying just enough and no more, and always 
striking the proper chord at the proper time, undoubtedly Ca- 
vaignac must be considered no mean performer on that public 
stage called political life. Cold, clear, calm, passionless, honest 
in his purposes, and patriotic in his intentions, Cavaignac may, 


* See British Quarterly Review, No. VI., Art. Journalism of France. 
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in some sort, be likened to the Duke of Wellington. As sincere 
and straightforward a Republican as Edmund Ludlow, he is 
more enterprising and energetic, and, with all his calmness of 
nature, more generous and enthusiastic. Nothing could be finer 
than his testimony of his brother soldier, and as many conceived 
his rival, Lamoriciere, when that brave and able officer was 
assailed in the Assembly by Gen. Le Breton. Nor is Cavaignac, 
though a sincere and stern Republican, a man of extreme and 
violent opinions. He proved this by his selection of Dufaure 
and Vivien for ministers, and by his repudiation, in November, of 
the doctrines and principles of M. Ledru-Rollin. No doubt a 
man who was entrusted with such severe and stringent powers, 
and who, for a period of four months, may be said to have 
aes Paris by martial law, must have been an object of 

atred to the vast majority of perturbators and conspirators, num- 
bering some thousands in the Fauxbourgs and banlieus of Paris. 
But we would have supposed that out of the quarters of the Bas- 
tille and the Temple, out of the Fauxbourgs St. Antoine and the 
Marceau, the Constitution being once voted, all sincere and 
honest men would have rallied round a a who had 
rendered such signal services, and elevated him to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic. But although the élite of the nation 
wel for Cavaignac’s election to the office of chief magistrate on 
the 10th December—though he was supported by nearly all the 


a by a majority of the learned professions—by a majo- 


rity of the higher commerce and bourgeoise, yet his competitor, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Hortense and of the ex-king 
of Holland, obtained nearly four times as many votes. The vast 
majority of these five =f a half millions were small farmers, 
farmer’s labourers, small shopkeepers, shopmen, clerks, mechanics, 
soldiers, sailors, &c., to whom the name of Bonaparte offered an 
irresistible prestige. But a million and a half out ofthe five and 
a half or six millions, was composed of persons of all classes and 
opinions—some of them royalists, adherents of the elder branch— 
some of them adherents of Louis Philippe, Joinville, and the 
Duchess of Orleans—some of them shopkeepers and proprietors 
disappointed with the results of the revolution of February— 
some of them Proletaires, discontented with the forty-five cen- 
times taxation, unwisely laid on by the provisional government. 
But the great mass voted for M. Bonaparte because they be- 
lieved him to be the heir and successor of the Emperor, and a 
person capable of deeds of high emprise. Of these the expeditions 
of Strasburgh and Boulogne were considered as the outward 
manifestations—a plain proof that deeds of daring enterprise and 
adventure are more favourably regarded by the majority of Pro- 
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letaire Frenchmen, more especially when performed by one bear- 
ing the name of Bonaparte, than the higher qualifications requi- 
site for command and government. 

Between Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and Cavaignac, there 
could be no comparison whatever. The one had served his 
country in a distinguished manner for seventeen years at Algiers 
—had there attained the rank of General—had subsequently saved 
Paris from anarchy—had consolidated order—had governed with 


justice—had acquired the confidence of the National Assembly— 


had — over the ministry with tact and ability—had in- 
spired confidence in Foreign raised the drooping 
spirits of the higher commercial classes by his proclamation of 
peace—had conspicuously acquitted himself as chief of the exe- 
cutive government, as a man of business—as a man of address— 
as an able and efficient debater and parliamentary manager. But, 
notwithstanding these positive services and merits, notwithstand- 
ing the support of the majority of the Chamber, and the well 
directed efforts in his favour of all the administrative hierarchies 
of France, amounting at least to an official army of 300,000 
persons, extending over 86 departments, 361 arrondissements, 
2846 cantons, and 38,096 communes, one half of whom, it may 
be supposed, voted for the chief of the executive, Cavaignac 
was unsuccessful, and polled little more than one-fifth of the 
numbers obtained by the actual President. 

There can be no doubt that many of the Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Red Republicans, voted for the existing President, 
partly because their faith in Barbes, Raspail,Cabet, and Proudhon, 

ad departed—partly because discredit had been thrown on 
Socialist and Communist doctrines—and partly because they 
hoped and believed that the author of the ‘Idées Napoléoni- 
ennes’ would make great efforts to revive French industry, and 
to stimulate and encourage French labour by the undertaking 
of great public works. The book of Louis Napoleon, which 
we Swe placed at the head of this article, was eagerly bought 
and read—indeed, many thousands of copies were circulated by 
the candidate’s friends and supporters, and in it the electors found 
it stated that public works ‘ were not merely a principal cause 
of internal prosperity, but a promoting cause of social progress.” 
But Socialists, Red Republicans, and organizers of labour, are 
now perfectly well convinced that it is out of the power of the 
President to aid them if he would, and let us charitably hope 
he would not aid them if he could. Of the old army, also, 
the major part voted for President Bonaparte, as well as that 
numerous dan that dwell midst the cankers and corruptions of a 
civilized world in the cave of Adullam. But the ‘ wiewx mous- 
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taches,’ as wellas the legion of restless ———— must be now 
pretty well aware that the ministry of the President is resolved 
to keep the peace, unless, indeed, the national independence be 
threatened, an event by no means likely. 

Other classes voted for President Bonaparte, who played a far 
less honest game than the Red Republicans, Socialists, or ‘ viewx 
moustaches.’ There were the Henriquinquists, the Louis Phi- 
lippists, and the partisans of the Duchess of Orleans. Such 

arties voted for a Bonaparte,—not that they loved the man, or 
iked his principles, but because they believed that in giving 
him their voices they were pro tanto destroying the Republic, 
and paving the way for a monarchy, either of the elder or the 
younger branch. ‘This falseness and indirection, of which the 
most flagrant example was set by Thiers, is not to be commended, 
and, indeed, it is most likely to defeat itself. 

No sooner, however, had the declaration of the national will 
become apparent, than Cavaignac resigned the power with which 
he had been invested for nearly six months into the hands of his 
successor. On the 10th of December, having a majority in the 
National Assembly, Cavaignac, to the regret of all good men in 
every country, retired from power. His successor was on the 
Sunday solemnly sworn into office before the representatives of 
the nation. To each provision of the Constitution, deliberatel 
read to him by the President, he, raising his hand, equited, 
‘ Je le jure.’ The address of the new President was explicit and 
satisfactory. He promised to govern in the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and to respect the national will. The members of 
General Cavaignac’s Ministry having retired with him, it was 
necessary that a new ministry should be appointed. M. Odillon 
Barrot was appointed Keeper of the Seals, and President of the 
Council; M. Drouyn de |l’Huys, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Leon de Malleville, Minister of the Interior; M. Hippolyte 
Passy, Minister of Finance; M. Bixio, Minister of Commerce ; 
M. obo Faucher, Minister of Public Works; M. de Falloux, 
Minister of Public Instruction; General Rulhiéres, Minister of 
War, and M. de Tracy, Minister of Marine. We do not den 
that, as French politicians go, these gentlemen were, one and all, 
men of respectable character, but among them there is not one 

eat statesman. 

Of Odillon Barrot, the President of the Council, we have 
already spoken in a previous number,* and there remains but 
little to add here to the description of the man there given. 
Barrot is a very amiable, conscientious person, much esteemed 


* British Quarterly Review, No. XIIL, p. 144. 
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in his own a and generally respected by men of all 
parties. Independent in fortune, he is above the necessities 
which men, who have to make their own way in life, often pain- 
fully feel. He has not been straitened or pinched like Sheridan 
or Tierney, or, like Mauguin, his brother barrister—a far abler 
man—been made to feel the humiliation of personal embarrass- 
ment. His personal character is altogether without stain; his 
manners civil and courteous, though without much warmth or 
genial cordiality. The dream of Barrot has been a constitu- 
tional and parliamentary government, formed on the English 
model, and he would have tried honestly to form such a govern- 
ment, had he been permitted by events on the 24th February. 
But this was not destined to be. We believe ourselves, that 
Barrot has honestly and sincerely rallied to the republic, and 
that he will serve it to the best of his ability. But there are 
great difficulties to encounter, and some dangers to be overcome, 
and it never can be forgotten that Barrot is infinitely more a 
man of reflection than of energy, or of action. We lay no stress 
whatever on the fact, that 5 steed has never been before in 


office; for can any one, looking to the species of public men 
who have been made cabinet ministers, in all countries, for the 
last fifteen years, suppose, that nine out of every ten educated 
men would not fulfil the official duties devolving on a minister, 
as well as, and, in many cases, better than most of them. 


The first minister of the interior in Barrot’s cabinet was M. 
Leon de Malleville, a person of some administrative experience, 
official habits, and an apt, ready, and business-like manner of 
speaking. But M. de Malleville had been very little more 
than a week in office, before he found that the president of the 
republic sought to exercise powers in the nomination of prefects, 
&c., which the minister considered not to belong him. ‘This, 
and the demand improperly made—not merely in reference to 
the papers, but to the mode of asking—for certain legal docu- 
ments connected with the affairs of Strasburgh and Boulogne, 
induced M. de Malleville to tender his resignation, a step in 
which he was followed by M. Bixio—an Italian by birth, but a 
naturalized Frenchman, then the minister for agriculture. The 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of M. de Malleville was 
supplied by M. Leon Faucher, removed from public works to 
the interior. Of the zeal, industry, and laborious and plodding 
habits of M. Lean Faucher there can be nodoubt. But it may 
be well questioned whether a man, whose public life commenced 
but eighteen months ago—who had never mixed in the world— 
and who was, within a twelvemonth, the Parisian correspondent 
of the Daily News, has the requisite energy and knowledge to 
administer such a country as France. 
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The minister of public instruction, M. de Falloux, is a devout 
Roman Catholic, whose brother was, and probably still is, at- 
tached to the court of Rome as auditor of the Rota. Previously 
to the revolution of February, M. de Falloux was a legitimist 
partisan of the elder branch. Not merely by speaking, but b 
writing, had he given in his adhesion. In his life of Louis XV 
and Pius V., all his Carlist sympathies may be traced. It is 
true that, since the Revolution of February, M. de Falloux has 
declared himself for the Republic, and that he ~~ man- 
fully against Blanqui and Barbés on the 15th of May; but never- 
theless, the more intolerant of the Parti-Pretre look up to M. de 
Falloux as their champion, and hope for his support against the 
university and professorial party. 

The minister for foreign affairs, M. Drouyn de l’Huys, is not 
without administrative experience and cultivated talent, but he 
is, although a very good second or third-rate man, by no means 
a person fit to direct the foreign affairs of France. That he 
would make an excellent under-secretary, all are agreed ; for he 
was for some years director of the commercial department in 
the foreign office, and secretary of legation at the Hague, and of 
embassy at Madrid. But in the present aspect of foreign affairs, 
these are not the only, nor among the chief, requisites for a 
foreign minister. 

The minister of marine, M. Destutt de Tracy, is a most ami- 
able, excellent, and able man. He served with distinction in the 
engineers, and, from his scientific attainments, is very fit to 
be minister of the marine. Within the past fortnight he distin- 

uished himself ig an apt and appropriate reply to a rash and 
asty speech of M. Ledru Rollin. 

e minister of war is an officer who has seen some service 
in Africa, but who is — to have a strong personal lean- 
ing to the House of Orleans. The only ministers we have 
omitted to name are, a very useful auxiliary, M. Lacrosse, Colonel 
of the National Guard Sony and Member for Finisterre, who 


has been named to the department of public works in place of 
M. Bixio, and M. a Passy, minister of finance. 


M. Passy is no doubt an able man, of considerable administra- 
tive ability. He enjoys the highest political repute, and the 
— personal consideration, of any member of the cabinet. 

ut when it is considered that credit has been for the last twelve 
months at the lowest ebb—that the funds are at a low figure— 
that confidence exists not at all—that the government has been 
beaten on the salt tax, and that there is an actual deficit of 560 
millions of francs, the energies of M. Passy will be taxed to the 
utmost to drag the chariot of the state out of this financial rut. 
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Should he succeed in this praiseworthy object he will create for 
himself a name worthy to rank with the Sullys, the Colberts, 
and the Turgots of former times. Such is the first cabinet of the 
first President—such the cabinet now existing. Can it last for 
any length of time, is the question every one is asking. 
he general opinion undoubtedly is, that it cannot Tast for any 
very long time; but whether it shall expire to-morrow, next week, 
or next month, no man can say. It is well known, however, 
that the vitality of the present French ministry is mainly de- 
pendent on M. Odillon Barrot. That learned gentleman is, or 
was, desirous of being made Vice-President of the Republic; 
and if he be gratified in this, the object of his ambition, the 
cabinet, it is pretty certain, would at once go to pieces. Another 
contingency, also, so frail a thread does the cabinet rest upon, 
is likely to kill it. Suppose M. Passy, the French minister of 
finance, to be thwarted or traversed in any of his financial 
schemes, no man is more likely, under such circumstances, to 
resign the Chancellorship of the French Exchequer, and then 
also the cabinet, of which he is by far the ablest member, would 
at once break up. 
In these circumstances the President might be reduced to 
great straits, for considerable difficulties might present them- 
selves in forming another ministry. Until a new chamber is 


elected, or, at all events, till a day certain be fixed, for the dis- 
solution of the present chamber, it is not likely that M. Thiers, 
even if called upon and offered a carte blanche, would take 
office. 

Of this person—we mean M. Thiers—we have already 2 mga 
in an article ae eat in this journal on the ‘ Public Men of 


France,’ and also in an antecedent.number of this Review.* That 
he is a man of clear and vigorous understanding; that he writes 
in a brilliant and popular style, and talks to the chamber in a 
manner so lively, so ingenuously, occasionally so cleverly, so 
concisely, so shrewdly, and in such an incomparably clear, con- 
versational style, as to engage and captivate attention, we do not 
deny. Sometimes, too, we will admit, he handles certain ques- 
tions, especially foreign and financial questions, in a masterly, 
we had almost said, a statesmanlike manner. But with all his 
tact, talent, and esprit, he is a man without character, principles, 
or convictions; a thoroughly trading, selfish politician, who 
looks to public affairs only to better his own fortunes. His rest- 
lessness, his cleverness, his esprit, must always make him popular 
with a numerous class of Frenchmen in any chamber, however 


* See British Quarterly, Nos, VL & XIIL 
NO, XVII. U 
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constituted. But it may be well doubted whether he has not 
rather sunk of late in public estimation. So long as there was, 
or so long as he thought there was, a prospect or a hope of his 
employment under Cavaignac, he remained in armed neutrality, 
willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike. But the moment it 
clearly appeared that Cavaignac would incur any risk, rather than 
connect himself with the Mascarille of French politicians, M. 
Thiers became the inveterate enemy of the gallant General. In 
the months of September and October he affected to discourage 
the candidature of Louis Napoleon—stated to deputations that 
he had not the honour of knowing that gentleman, and vowed 
that he would take no part whatever. But as soon as the pros- 
pect of Louis Napoleon brightened, he held a very different lan- 
guage, and seemed quite to forget that it was under his own 
administration that M. Bonaparte was brought to trial. Nay, 
there are not wanting those who aver that M. Thiers was well 
aware of the proceedings of the Prince, as he was then called, in 
London, previously to his departure for the expedition of Bou- 
logne in 1840, and that he might have prevented the sailing 
of the steamer chartered by M. Rapello, had he been so minded. 
At all events it was under the ministry of Thiers that M. Bona- 
parte was seized and transferred to Ham. 

No sooner was the hero of Boulogne and Strasburgh chosen 
by so overwhelming a majority, than the ex-minister was ready 
to tender him advice, and to encourage his lieutenants, Leon de 
Maleville and Drouyn de l’Huys, to take office under him. But 
to commit himself by taking office, he was by no means disposed 
to do, till the government of the new President had struck its 
roots into the soil, and acquired some strength and stability. 
This conduct reveals the true character of M. Thiers. ‘There is 
not about him one spark of real honesty or genuine patriotism. 
His only desire is that Louis Adolphe Thiers shall be, whatsoever 
King or President may reign, still Vicar of Bray. If Thiers have 
a passion or feeling at all, it is for the military glories of the 
empire, and for the name of Bonaparte; but he will not commit 
himself an inch till he sees it is safe to do so, which being inter- 
preted means, till he can subserve his own interest and push his 
own proper fortunes. A considerable number of the shopkeepers 
in Paris, and many of the bankers and agens de change, would 
gladly see Thiers again in office; but the great mass of the people, 
who abhor selfishness, trickery, and intrigue, have no liking 
for the individual, for they thoroughly understand his despicable 
character, There is no doubt a magical self-confidence about 
the man, and wonderful intelligence, adaptability, and supple- 
ness. But he is ignorant, he is shameless, he is mendacious, he is 
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rash, he is far from clean-handed, and we cannot ourselves see 
that he is that tower of strength which the daily newspapers 
make him. 

His remaining occultly in the back-ground, proffering advice 
without assuming responsibility, has not served him as a poli- 
tician, while it has much disserved the President. Thiers has 
modified several of his earlier and more popular opinions within 
the last eleven months. The philosophe, the esprit fort of the Re- 
storation has greatly come round to the parti-prétre. In the 
beginning of Seis, if we remember rightly, he pronounced a 
panegyric on the clergy, and he has since so changed his opinions 
on public instruction, as very nearly to agree with the ex-Carlist, 
M. de Falloux, the Minister for Public Instruction. In the Com- 
mittee on Public Instruction, he is for giving the clergy more 
power, so as to counterbalance what is called the influence universi- 
taire. But the Roman-catholic parochial clergy of France, though 
a modest and well-conducted body of men, generally, are very 
borné and bigoted, and greatly behind the bourgeoisie. To seek, 
now-a-days, to give any body of men an influence which they 
cannot maintain by superior reasoning, intelligence, and attain- 
ments, is to invert the natural and necessary order of things. 
As well might Dame Partington—to use the illustration of the 
late Sydney Smith, of facetious memory — seek to mop back 
the surging swell of the Atlantic. Thiers, therefore, if he enter 
the Ministry, would, it is most likely, seek to govern in a re- 
actionary sense. But in thus acting he would run counter to the 
oath of the President, and would be seeking to change the very 
form of Government itself. In promising to protect religion, 
property, family—in promising to diminish taxation as far as was 

ible in reference to the working and labouring man, Louis 
apoleon also promised de fonder une Republique honnéte. His 
efforts, he said, would be directed to restore confidence, and to 
re-establish the old relations of society; he would not seek to 
found a reactionary or Utopian Republic, but fair and honest 
Democratic institutions. When these words were penned in the 
new President’s address in the month of October, we had our 
doubts and misgivings as to his intentions. But we are bound 
to say that he has not, by his acts, given any confirmation to 
these doubts. On the contrary, he appears desirous, in every 
respect, of acting up to the full letter of his professions. 
e is now probably convinced—to use the words of one of the 
ablest men in France, in his speech on the 15th of this month,* 
“Que la Republique seule désormais pouvait resister 4 la tour- 


* Journal des Débats, 16 January, Discours de M. Billant. 
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mente qu’elle seule pouvait nous eviter les tentatives des partis, 
et de la guerre civile.’ M. Billaut is no rank ranter, no mouthing 
demagogue, but one of the first lawyers in France, and a man 
who was marked out ten years ago for a future minister. When 
such a man, now the leader of a party, coolly and reflectively 
utters such words, they are of more than ordinary significancy. 
We know that there are few men of any weight in England who 
believe in the duration of the French Republic; perhaps we 
might say, few men of weight in any country. As we are 
unable to read the future, we offer no opinion on the subject our- 
selves of any positive or dogmatic kind. But we think our states- 
men would do well not to assume, as absolutely certain, that the 
Republic must be very short-lived. France was Republican from 
1792 to 1804. During those twelve years she played an impor- 
tant | in the history of the wail She held up her head 
aie ly against nearly the whole of Europe. She extended her 
rontier to the Rhine. She conquered Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland, Egypt. She achieved and accomplished, in these 
twelve years, what was never accomplished by a race of kings— 
neither by Charles VIII., by Louis XII, Francis the First, or 
Louis the Fourteenth. If the whole of the French nation were 
poet it is certain a great majority would be anti-Republican ; 

ut, as we said ona former occasion, the more vehement, stirring, 
and active minority is strongly Republican, and that form of 
government cannot be speedily changed without a desperate 
struggle, and, perhaps, a lengthened civil war. 

o form of government, it is probable, can, in our day, take 
root in France, which has not, as now, universal suffrage for its 
basis, and it seems to us very questionable whether any other 
monarchy than a species of elective monarchy can exist with 
universal suffrage. Of this we are clear, that such a monarchy 
as that of the late king, Louis Philippe d’Orleans, could not 
exist. When masses of men succeed in wresting power from 
a monarch they hate and despise, they turn away in such 
disgust from the institution of monarchy itself, that they even 
prefer despotism. Our neighbours may seek refuge from anarchy 
within a twelvemonth in the uncontrolled will and despotic 
power of an emperor; they may sacrifice liberty itself—to use 
the eloquent words of Mr. Macaulay—to preserve civilization, 
but it is not very likely they will recal again, in 1849, or even in 
1850, a monarch whom the nation created and the nation 
cashiered. As the nation gave the sovereignty, so it took it away. 
The crown which was gained by one revolution was lost by 
another ; and history does not contain one example, that we are 
aware, of an instance where a people twice voluntarily subjected 
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themselves to a chief istrate who had forgotten his origi 
and forswore his oaths. That monarchy of some kind or other 
may, within seven or ten years, prevail in France, we do not 
gainsay; but it is likely to be an elective monarchy—that is 
to say, a crown bestowed on some individual chosen by the 
nation, as Leopold of Cobourg was chosen by Belgium, and 
certainly a better selection could not be made. In the event 
of a war, too,—and who can say that peace will endure for three 
months,—a game might be in the cards for a successful soldier, 
but this would necessarily be a game full of hazard. 

On the future, speculations are vain and profitless. He must 
indeed be a rash and not a discreet man, who would venture to 
speculate in the present condition of Europe. 

On the present condition of i France—on her future 
destinies and prospects, the work of M. Guizot, ‘ Democracy in 
France,’ sheds no light. In this respect we at least have not 
been disappointed. Of the actual busy, bustling world in 
France—of its passions, aspirations, and tendencies, M. Guizot 
now knows nothing, and never at any time knew anything. He 
has never been, at any time of his life, a man of the world, 
mixing freely with his fellow-men, but always a sequestered 
student, a retiring recluse. In his calm, passionless, unsocial, 
yet arrogant and dogmatic nature, there are no French elements 
whatever. He has not the French ease, the French flexibility, 
the French esprit. His education was not French, nor is the . 
character of his mind or talent. His early history and misfor- 
tune, and his father’s cruel death—perhaps we ought to say 
murder—seem to have disastrously influenced his future life, and 
to have given to his character a hardness and angularity the 
reverse of amiable. 

Scarcely ever has he been in harmony with his age or epoch. 
He has nearly always lived amidst abstractions, or in the remote 

t; and this is one of the reasons why, with all his acquired 

nowledge and all his habits of study, he has not had that influ- 
ence on his time, or on the men of his time, acquired by far 
inferior spirits. 

The work he has just published, far from adding to his repu- 
tation, must sawvindily detract from it. It is abstract—pedantic, 
scholastic, without hue or colour, cold and calm as the tomb. 
The personal pronoun, the individual man, is not at all obtruded, 
but the speculations of M. Guizot on the actual state of France 
lose nearly all their value when divested of the experience of 
the man as a practical politician. It is impossible to consider 
the actual state of France, or the phase in which Democracy now 
exhibits itself in that land, without also considering the eighteen 
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years’ career of Louis-Philippe as king, the eleven years’ career 
of M. Guizot as his principal minister, and the t or four 
he spent in office without having been chief minister. 

Guizot’s abstinence from all allusion to himself or his master, 
is but a repetition, under another name, of the tragedy of Hamlet, 
the principal part being omitted by particular request. 

In not mentioning his own name or that of his late master, he 
avoids, but does not confess, to use the jargon of the special 
pleaders, the huge faults of Louis-Philippe, and his own grievous 
errors as a minister. 

There was no single responsibility—no bounden duty he had 
contracted to fulfil, that the monarch did not break. Elected 
out of the barricades as the best of republics, he governed as 
a Louis XI. of the twentieth century. 180,000 electors was 
the narrow and restricted constituency possessed by thirty-six 
millions of intelligent and civilized men. Almost every voter 
was corrupted, either by money, by gifts, or by places. An 
immense army kept the people in awe, and Paris was circum- 
vallated with forts, to check the meeting of nearly a million of 
citizens. While the people were éaillable et corveable & merci, and 
loaded with an increased budget which they were ill able to 
bear, this mercantile monarch was trafficking for his family at 
foreign courts or settling petty points of etiquette with heralds, 
genealogists, and masters of the ceremonies. ‘There goes a fool 
who lost a kingdom for a mass,’ was the exclamation of Louis 
XIV., pointing to James II. on the terraces of St. Germain. 
There goes a fool who lost the crown of France because twenty 
of his subjects could not meet to discuss, or 140 or 150 to banquet, 
to toast, and to speechify—would be the epigrammatic remark of 
the historian, on seeing Louis-Philippe VOrleans in the dull 
chambers of Claremont, or in the small damp rooms of the 
‘Star and Garter’ at Richmond. For eighteen long years M. 
Guizot abetted and propped up this system—a system which fell 
by its own inherent shines and rottenness, and not by the 
‘idolatry of democracy.’ 

Never was greater trash put forth by any man pretending to 
enlightenment than this nauseous balderdash about the ‘ idolatry 
of democracy.’ It is a mere bugbear running in the imagination 
of the austere recluse, fresh from the perusal of Burke, and per- 
adventure the fibbing and babbling Barruel. 

Chaos is concealed, says the ex-professor, under the word de- 
mocracy. But dolus, say the lawyers, versatur in generalibus, and 
this description is so wide that it may include everything, from 
a hawk to a hand-saw. Democracy in one form or other has 
existed ever since the world began, and will exist to its close. 
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The tendency of our age and time is most undoubtedly strongly 
towards democracy, and it is in vain to resist that tendency. 
Professors and philosophers may resist it, and be submerged or 
carried away. But wise men and statesmen will endeavour to 
guide, to govern, and to manage democracy, not to trample it 
out, which is impossible. 

Resistance is the matin and vesper song of the ex-professor. 
But a wise man will not, like M. Guizot, rashly resist, but take his 
stand in the proper place and at the proper time, and be suc- 
cessful in resisting on a good principle and for a good cause. 
Guizot resisted on a bad principle and in a bad cause, and is now 
in exile, having destroyed alike his own ministry and the 
monarchy. 

On the real and essential elements of society in France M. 
Guizot throws no light. Of French society of the higher or 
lower classes he knows nothing, though he has some acquaintance 
with literary bureaucratic France, or rather, literary and bureau- 
cratic Paris. 

To decentralization M. Guizot has become a convert, and he 
also appears to turn to the Roman-catholic cl in the hope 
—the vain hope, that they will be able to check the phantasm of 
democracy that haunts him night and day. 

But the decentralization of France must be a work of years, 
and never was there a more Utopian notion than that the Roman- 
catholic clergy have it in their power, even though they had the 
will, which is not quite so clear, to check the progress of demo- 
cracy. 

The work of M. Guizot will fall still-born on his own country, 
and even in England it is not destined to immortality. 

The ultimate fate of France is in the hands of Providence, 
whose ways are wise as they are inscrutable. Let us oe that 
the worst days of agony to this great nation have passed away, 
and that there is yet in store for her a career of peace, civiliza- 
tion, and progress, in which alone is solid glory. 
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FINE ARTS* 


1. Engraving of the Independents Asserting | 5. Leaving the Manse. By Harvey. 
Liberty of Conscience. 6. The Gazette of the Affghan War. By 

2. Cattermole’s Twelve Lithotint Drawings. Hill. 

3. The Vernon Gallery. 

4. Illustrations of the Ancient Parochial and 
Collegiate Churches of Scotland. | WoRKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Independents Asserting Liberty of Conscience in the Westminster 

Assembly of Divines. Engraving. ‘ 
Here we have an engraving worthy of the painting, and a painting worthy 
of the subject. The picture by Herbert is well known to most of our readers. 
The following is a description of the parties and of the scene which the picture 
presents, a description given by Principal Baillie, one of the Presbyterian Com- 
missioners from Scotland, and an eye-witness. Writing to Scotland on the 
second of April, 1644, he says—‘I show in our last how we were brought in 
* our Assemblie to our chief question. That many particular congregations 
* are under the government of one presbytrie. The Independents prayed they 
‘ might first be heard in the negative. Here they spent to us many of twentie 
* long sessions. Goodwin took most of the speech upon him; yet they divided 
‘their arguments among them, and gave the managing of them by turns, to 
‘ Bridges, Burroughs, Nye, Simpson, and Caryll. ‘Truelie, if the cause were 
* good, the men have plentie of learning, witt, eloquence, and, above all, bold- 
‘ness and stiffness to make it out—After very fair appearances of prettie 
* agreement, Mr. Nye was lyke to spoil all our play. When it came to his 
‘ turne in the Assemblie to oppugne the Presbyterie, he had, from the 18th of 
‘ Matthew, drawn in a crooked unformall way, which he could never gett 
‘ into a sillogisme, the inconsistence of a Presbyterie with a civill State. In 
‘this he was cryed down as impertinent. The day following, when he saw the 
* Assemblie full of the prime nobles and chief members of both Houses, he 
‘ did fall on that argument againe, and very boldlie offered to demonstrate, that 
‘ our way of drawing a whole kingdome under one Nationall Assemblie as 
‘formidable, yea, pernicious, and thrice over pernicious to civill states and 
‘ kingdoms.— We were all highlie offended with him—all cryed him down, 

The picture then, and now this beautiful engraving, both an honor to 
British Art, presents this small band of ‘ Independents,’ especially ‘Goodwin, 
Bridges, Burroughs, Nye, Simpson, and Caryll’; the Assembly also on one of 
the days when its gathering was the largest—and when the place of meeting 
was ‘full of the prime nobles and chief members of both houses’ and Nye in 
the act of uttering the offensive words, and being ‘cryed down.’ In this it 
depicts only one scene from a long series resembling it, in which a stand was 


* The Editor regrets that the unexpected length of more than one of the papers in the 
present number has obliged him to postpone his usual ‘ CRITICISMS ON Books.’ 
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made against the proceedings of an Assembly, regarded, according to Baillie’s 
statement in the same letter, by Independents through the country, as an 
Assembly that ‘did cry down the truth with votes,’ and which would fain 
‘erect a Presbyterie worse than Bishops.’ Individuals, beyond the verge of 
that Assembly, and some even before that Assembly had existence, had uttered 
sentiments as free at least, as any that were uttered within the walls of the 
Jerusalem chamber. But here we have a memorial of the stand made for 
liberty of conscience, so organized, so determined, and so far enlightened as 
to become a conspicuous fact to be noted by writers on the annals of England 
in all time to come. Among the Congregationalists of Great Britain, Baptists 
or Pedobaptists,—for these are one on this question,—there is not a family of 
the class that may be expected to place a first-class engraving on their walls 
that should not at once possess itself of this publication, hold it as a rich trea- 
sure, and hand it down as a heir-loom, 


Twelve Drawings in Lithotint. By Georce Cattermote. London, E. 
Gambert and Co. 


Here we have one of the most spirited and able contributions to art which 
the valuable improvement on Lithography, discovered by Mr. Harding, has 
yet yielded. This novel improvement, as our readers are already aware, admits 
of the artist working up his own designs with the same facility with which he 
could finish a China ink drawing, so that the collector is here put in possession 
of what are literally original drawings of the artist, fresh from his own pencil, 
and with all those minute graces of touch and expression which are so apt to 
disappear in the hands of the ablest translator. 

The subjects are judiciously selected so as to furnish a portfolio charac- 
terized by great variety. Among them we have ‘ Weighing a Scruple,’ a 
very telling scene of a Monk bribing the Guard over a trebly-bolted dungeon 
door, to admit of an interview with the wretched captive within. The 
weather-beaten soldier poises in his palm the well-filled purse, and weighs in 
his mind the rival instigations of inclination and duty, as he looks askance at 
the bolts and bars he has been set to guard. The accessories are drawn with 
all Cattermole’s vigour of touch and character, and the result is a really fine 
and eloquent picture. 

Among the other subjects we particularly admire ‘Reading the Scriptures,’ 
‘Hospitality,’ evidently the original study for the artist’s more elaborate, but 
far less satisfactory picture of ‘Old English Hospitality.’ ‘ Salvator Rosa, 
and ‘The Convent Door. ‘Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh’ is good as a 
sketch, but does not realize the character of the good Regent’s Cavalier 
Assassin. While ‘The Knight's Departure’ is a very theatrical and unsatis- 
factory composition. 

The publisher has also issued the twelve drawings, mounted and coloured 
in imitation of the originals, but to those who are familiar with the masterly 
works of Cattermole’s pencil, the great inferiority of these is too marked to. 
possess any value as fac-similes. We certainly would never hesitate in our 
preference for the simple Lithotint drawings, which are a great boon to the 
admirers of this able artist. 


The Vernon Gallery. 


Under this title the proprietors of the Art Journal have advertised a 
series of engravings of the pictures forming the magnificent gift of Robert 
Vernon, Esq. to the nation, the first instalment of which makes its appearance 
in the January number of that periodical. Foremost among them is the 
portrait of the generous and munificent donor, from the pencil of Pickersgill, a 
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fine picture, conveying the idea of just such an amiable and refined man of 
taste as fancy might depict to us in the founder of the Vernon Gallery. We 
cannot help, however, regarding as a serious drawback to this the very ques- 
tionable accompaniment of a little black and white spaniel nestling in his lap. 
A bronze or marble, or some choice little work of art, would better harmonize 
with our ideas of so liberal a patron of the arts. Two other plates, after 
Landseer and Calcott, complete the month’s issue. As illustrations of such a 
periodical their merit is considerable, but they will not admit of a very critical 
examination. Placed beside the series of engravings of the old pictures in the 
National Gallery—unhappily incompleted—which Pye, George Cook, Doo, and 
one or two others of our best engravers undertook con amore, their inferiority 
would be marked indeed. But this is, perhaps, an invidious comparison, and 
we shall do them more justice if we place them in favourable contrast to the 
wonted illustrations of our periodical literature. 

These, however, are not the only, nor the best illustration of this new 
series of the Art Journal. Ino and Bacchus after the lovely group executed 
in marble by J. H. Foley, and now in Earl Ellesmere’s collection, is a really 
beautiful work of art. In addition to this, numerous wood-cuts adorn its 
pages; among which is one of Noel Paton’s graceful faerie-like conceptions, 

rming one of a series of ‘Passages from the Poets.’ ‘The subject of his 

is 


* That ancient shepherd, Polypheme, 
Who loved the Sea-nymph.’ 


The giant lover leans disconsolate, gazing off towards the sea, while a group 
of nymphs, scarce two spans high, are sporting with his distress, and one, more 
hardy than her companions, climbs on his knee, and strives to sound a note of 
his huge pan-pipes, each of the tubes of which might almost supply a hiding 
place for the tiny reveller. It is a work of much grace and beauty, recalling 
pleasant remembrances of this talented young artist’s picture from the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ which formed so prominent an attraction in the West- 
minster Hall competition of 1847. 

Among the illustrations in wood, Fairholt’s pencil contributes a series of 
exceedingly interesting illustrations of ancient ships. There are also portraits 
of Sir M. A. Shee—not good—and of Etty, a pleasing likeness, but derived 
from a much better original with which we are familiar, one of D. O. Hill’s 
beautiful calotypes. The latter is accompanied by a literary production of 

uliar interest—an autobiography of the artist, originally communicated by 
m in a letter toa friend. Altogether the Art Journal promises to exercise 
a most beneficial influence on the progress of the arts. 


a Notices of Ancient Parochial and Collegiate Churches of Scot- 
land, with Illustrations by Jewitt. Parxer, London and Oxford. 


The author of this contribution to northern ecclesiology, very characteris- 
tically dates his concluding page ‘ Whit- Tuesday, 1848,’ and the whole tenour 
of the book corresponds with such a finale. ‘Those ‘moral and physical eye- — 
sores,’ galleries, with their ‘ugliness, secular associations, and destructiveness 
alike of architectural effect and congregational unity,’ are an unfailing source of 
bitter lamentation. Pues (for so our orthodox author decides it should spell) 
are no less disfiguring and secular, ‘ choking’ the venerable edifices with their 
unseemly conveniences ; and such is our author’s distaste at everything per- 
taining to presbyterian Scotland, that he even goes out of his way to disparage 
the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, as an ‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ moved thereto, no doubt, by discovering among its hoarded relics the 
venerable pulpit of John Knox, and the world-famous stool of Jenny Geddes, 
with whi redoubted heroine put to flight surplices and prayer books, 
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when Laud had given himself such trouble to confer these blessings on the 
benighted disciples of Knox. 

Our author is dreadfully learned in his architectural descriptions, conveying 
indeed, somewhat too obviously the idea of one with the three volumes of 
Parker’s ‘ Glossary’ at his elbow, and the firm resolution never to call a spade 
a spade, if any better term can be devised for it. A plain turret staircase, for 
example—one of the commonest features in Scottish architecture of all periods 
—chancing to lead to a room over the south porch of Linlithgow Church, 
becomes the ‘ access to the paroise by a newel stair contained in a circular turret, 
with a steep pyramidal stone capping, placed in the external north-west 
angle,’ &c. &c. A window of very simple character in South Leith Church 
is deseribed in a long column of ‘trefoliated lancets,’ ‘foliated lozenges,’ 
‘cingfoliated loops,’ ‘quaterfoils’ set in ‘lozenge spaces,’ ‘ wedge-shaped 
interstices,’ ‘ Archivolt mouldings,’ ‘ bilges,’ ‘ monials,’ &c. &c., so that even 
the professional student must, we feel assured, close the book in despair, as 
a gl with the explanations omitted. 

fa, aie all our author’s overwhelming learning, he makes sad blunders, 
when he really condescends to be intelligible. In accordance with the 
fashion of Oxford ecclesiologists, he altogether rejects the definite classifications 
of Rickman, for the very Quaker-like terminology of ‘ First,’ ‘ Middle,’ and 
‘Third pointed styles.’ And he accordingly designates Holyrood Abbey, for 
example, as ‘ First-pointed, with portions of Semi-Norman.’ Semi-Norman! 
The fine Cloister Doorway, and the whole intersecting Arcade of the North 
Aisle of Holyrood, are as pure Norman as even Rochester or Durham can 
produce, while, both internally and externally, it contains far more of the 
decorated or middle pointed than anything pertaining to ‘ first pointed,’ much 
of it, indeed, being the work, and bearing the arms, of Abbot Crawfurd, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. With equal dogmatism and 
ignorance our author assigns the Round Tower of Abernethy as a work of the 
twelfth century, and that of Brechin as of the thirteenth century, without 
offering a reason to justify his contradiction of the evidence that very clearly 
refers them to the era of the Dalriadic Kingdom in Scotland. In the like 
ex cathedra style he characterizes all the peculiarities of Scottish ecclesiastical 
architecture as provincialisms or corruptions, and altogether condescends to 
the subject of his own selection with a lofty vein of contempt. 

We have, perhaps, devoted more space to this brochure than its follies 
merited, but hardly too much can be said in condemnation of the pitiful spirit 
of sectarianism which is thus obtruded by a certain class of modern writers 
even into themes so foreign to its influences. The author here had a wide 
and nearly untrodden field, but his pious horror for Presbyterianism got the 
better of his artistic feeling, and produced the abortion we have described. 

We ought not to omit noticing the woodcuts that illustrate the book. Like 
all the illustrations of Mr. Parker’s publications, they are beautiful specimens 
of Art. The reader will hardly fail to regret, in closing the book, that the 
pencil of Mr. Jewitt had not more frequently been called to the aid of the 
author's learned technicalities. 


Leaving the Manse. Gurorce Harvey, R.S.A. Graves & Co., London. 


Among the specimens of work in progress, we have had an opportunity of 
inspecting an advanced proof of the engraving of this interesting picture by 
Harvey. Most of our readers will remember the original painting in the 
— Academy two years since. It was a daring attempt of the painter to 
seek to invest these confessors of the nineteenth century with the romance of 
his old Covenanters of the Stuart persecutions. Not to have failed altogether 
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is in itself success ; but Harvey has achieved much more than this, and we 
doubt not the publishers will have good reason to congratulate themselves on 
his selection of it as the subject of a popular print. 


The Gazette of the Affghan War. D. O. Hut, R.S.A. 


Such is the mvevermy A title ofa very fine large painting of Edinburgh, ftom 
the Castle, fresh from the easel of Mr. Hill, and about to be transferred to the 
engraver’s hands, (Mr. Richardson, we believe,) for the = of being en- 
ved on the largest scale of prints. The artist has added to the interest of 
Fis noble subject, by introducing in the foreground, around the famous old 
cannon, Mons Meg, a group of pensioners, young recruits, and veterans, in 
dress and undress, listening to one who reads B he the news of the late Indian 
war. <A Malay, with his Sark complexion and his white Eastern dress, adds 
another link to the associations the painter has sought to call into being ; while 
the heralds who approach in their gorgeous tabards, and with trumpets in their 
hands, furnish a key to the contents of the Indian Gazette, and suggest to the 
ny sed the pleasant associations of news of the triumph of British arms. 
he Royal standard floats on the breeze; and beyond the ramparts, the mag- 
nificent, if not unequalled landscape that surrounds the Scottish capital 
stretches out in gorgeous panorama: the hoar and clustering piles of Auld 
Reekie contrasting with the classic erections of Modern Athens; and beyond 
them, the glorious vista of hill and valley, sea and distant mountain range, 
which the splendid descriptions of Marmion have rendered familiar to thou- 
sands who never looked on the actual scene. We shall rejoice to see this noble 
subject multiplied and perpetuated by the engraver’s art. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


As our readers may be presumed to look to the Notices of the British 
Quarterly Review fully as much for early information of what is coming, as for 
a critical review of a be is already before them, we propose devoting some 
= space in our concluding pages, for the future, to gratify this reasonable 

esire. 

Foremost among works in progress, we may place Winterhalter’s fine group 
of the Royal Family, now in the hands of Cousins for engraving on a large 
scale. The picture exhibits the Queen and Prince in the midst of their family, 
who are arranged with great ease and natural simplicity, though not without 
some very questionable drawing, such as we would hardly look for from a 
representative of the ‘ High School’ of Germany. The Prince is the 
least pleasing feature in the picture, being worthy, indeed, to take his place 
among the ‘ stuck-up people’ of a recent comic brochure. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, is well known to be greatly enamoured of the picture. Such, indeed, is 
her partiality for this domestic scene of Royalty, that Mr. Cousins’s print has 
been anticipated by a bold and very clever lithograph, executed by Leon Noel, 
in obedience to her; Majesty’s commands, it is said, and solely for private dis- 
tribution among the favoured recipients of Royal favours. 

Edwin H. Corbould has produced a picture from Eugene Sue’s ‘ Mysteries 
of Paris,’ a the dia Soldier conducting his Orphan charge towards 
the scene of their mysterious fate. It is engraved by George Sanders in a 
chalky mezzotint style, with fully as much ability as either the subject or the 
author’s mode of treating it merited. We trust few of our artists are likely 
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to seek for inspiration in the pages of even the purest and least extravagant of 
the novelists that the present mm of Frenchmen has produced. 

‘ Deer-driving,’ by Edwin Landseer, promises to be a very different work 
from any of those we have yet referred to. A couple of rough Highland 
Stalkers are lurking in a ravine, over the top of which we discern the deer 
scouring away across as wild a piece of mountain scenery as ever was trans- 
ferred from nature to the canvas. The hunters are holding in two strong and 
restless dogs, very characteristically covering up, and tightening their noses, 
to keep from them the scent that would render them utterly unmanageable, 
and beyond the power of restraint. It is altogether such a subject as only 
occurs to an artist of real original genius, and, indeed, would only ensure 
failure in any other hands. It is engraving, on an unusually large scale, by 
Thomas Landseer, and bids fair, from the spirit infused into the etching, to be 
a print of no ordinary attractions. 

Bonar's long-promised print of ‘ John Knox Administering the Sacrament,’ 
is, it is said, on the eve of publication by Messrs. Graves. It was started, we 
believe, at the same time as the noble painting of the same subject by Wilkie, 
which that great artist did not live to finish. The subject is one that ought 
to make a fine picture. 

Among the illustrated works to be issued during this season, none, we think, 
are likely to surpass one now executing entirzly oy «rtists-of Ed'nburjn; and 
which bids fair to prove the chef-d'euvre_of” Secttish, ast, William 
Drummond Stewart, of Grandtully, has, it appesrs, recently erected a mag- 
nificent private chapel at Murthly Castle, Perthsn:rc, desigaed fer the seivices 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and dedicated tc “ St. Anthony, the Eramite.” 
Well pleased with the fruit of his zeal, the founder of this costly fane is now 
having executed in chromo-lithography a folio series of views and details of 
it, intended, we believe, chiefly, if not entirely, for private distribution. 

Judging from several of the prints, and the series of designs which we have 
been favoured with a view of, this modern ecclesiastical novelty bids fair to 
rival Roslin’s famed decorations, in the beauty and variety of its details. The 
chapel is finished throughout in the gorgeous Byzantine style. An open 
timber roof, of good design, is powdered with silver stars, on a blue ground. 
Above the altar, the whole east wall is occupied with a painting of the 
miraculous Conversion of Constantine, executed by Mr. Alexander Christie, 
the talented Director of the Edinburgh School of Design; and the same artist 
has painted a series of colossal heads of Saints, which occupy spaces between 
the windows on the east and west walls; and four beautiful allegorical figures 
of St. Catherine, St. Margaret, St. George, and St. Andrew, which form the 
chief decorations of the west wall. Besides these, the lunettes, formed by the 
intersection of the timbers, and the spaces between the arcades on the walls, 
are filled with Byzantine decorations, executed from the designs of Mr. 
Christie by his pupils in the School of Design. The back grounds of the 
allegorical figures, and of the Saints’ heads, are chiefly laid in on gold diaper 
work, and being executed in fac-simile in the chromo-lithographic illustra- 
tions, the result is singularly gorgeous, though, at the same time, without the 
slightest sacrifice of harmony. 

The architect of this splendid ecclesiastical novelty is Mr. James Gillespie 
Graham, and the lithographic illustrations are executed by Mr. Frederick 
Shenck ; but we regard the whole as possessing a peculiar interest and value, 
from its exhibiting in its decorations so satisfactory an evidence of the good 
fruits already resulting from one of our Government Schools of Design. 

Of the inferences to be drawn from the dedication of such a gorgeous and 
costly edifice to the worship of the Romish Church, in Presbyterian Scotland, 
we say nothing in this place, contenting ourselves, for the present, with view- 
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ing it as an evidence of the state of Scottish Art, which it certainly exhibits in 
a most favourable light. 

Of other works in progress, we hear of a new edition of the ‘ Oxford 
Glossary of Architecture,’ preparing under the editorial superintendence of 
Professor Willis. Mr. George Harvey’s ‘Dismissal of the School,’ is in the 
hands of Mr. Howison, already known by his spirited engraving of the 
‘Curlers,’ by the same artist; and Mr. Snare, of Reading’s celebrated 
‘Lost Velasquez.’ The picture, as its owner believes, and has very in- 

iously sought to prove, is the painting of Charles I., executed by the great 
Spanish artist during the romantic expedition of the Prince to Spain, and 
which was intended as a gift for his expected bride. This interesting and 
really fine picture is about to be put into the engraver’s hands. We pretend 
not to pronounce on the truth of the Pedigree, most ingeniously constructed 
for it by its honest and enthusiastic possessor; though both Sir Edmund 
Head and Mr. Stirling (in his recent able work on the artists of Spain) dis- 
credit Mr. Snare’s ‘proofs of the authenticity of the portrait of Prince 
Charles, by Velasquez.’ 


We may also mention a volume preparing for distribution the select 
and privileged members of the Bannatyne Club ; consisting of well-executed 
large Jithographie illustrations of the standing stones, crosses, and other 
menol.thic: memorials of eariy ages, still remaining in the north of Scotland. 
This valuable tcntribution'to northern Archeology is presented to the biblio- 
grajfaid brethren of the cu. b¥ Patrick Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar, a well- 
Scottish 


Co Correspondents. 


J.K. The Christian ‘Reformer should bear in mind that a man’s wish 
to stand fair with his neighbours may arise from very opposite causes—from 
mere vanity, or from a rte and kindliness of spirit; and we thought 
we had said enough in praise of Dr. Channing to show that we were far from 

ing him as much influenced by the former feeling. His home was not 
in strife; and that his temperament in this res should have given the 
appearance, and something of the reality, of timidity to his conduct, is not 
surprising. As to his hesitancy to connect himself with the Loyd Garrison 
sort of associations that abound in the States, we should have wondered if he 
had felt otherwise. No man of just views, and of charitable and. delicate 
moral feeling, can ever be mixed up with such izations without subjecting 
himself to much pain. On the whole, we think we must have come pretty 
near the truth in our estimate of Channing, for while some of his Unitarian 
admirers think we have not done him justice, some of our Trinitarian 
readers think we have shown him rather more favour than became our 
orthodoxy. 
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